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Preface 

The first time I waJked across the well-known terrace at 
Shephearcl’s and entered the celebrated hotel 1 became one of its 
many devotees j the very marble l>cncatU my feet seemed to be 
vibrating; with atmosphere and from that moment tlic aura of 
romance that visitors had noticed for close on a century became 
real, 'i'his was in 1950. For tl)C next two years I kept hearing; new 
facts and new stories about Shepheard’s—tlicn in 19512 the fabu- 
lous building was razed to the ground by fire in a few short hours. 

1 went to Cairo again in 195b and visited the site of the old 
hotel. It had become a vast car park! I felt despondent as 1 
walked between the serried ranks of cars when suddenly I found 
myself facing Kl^ber’s Tree—quite undamaged! My spirits 
soared. I knew then I should write a history of Shepheard’s Hotel. 

A book scanning the life of such a place would not be possible 
without the aid of many of its erstwhile habituis, which space 
does not permit me to name. My thanks are due to many, not 
least for personal kindnessa from Murid Hunter-Brown, Violet 
Wood and Elizabeth WigfuU. 

Thomas Cook and Son Ltd. searched through their archives 
with excellent results and the assistant general manager Mr. 
Arthur Turner, went to endless trouble to help me with research. 
Mr. G. M, Mereditb-Owens, of the Ifepartmenl of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts at the British Museum, translated 
an old deed of Sbepheard’s Hotel drawn up in Mohamet All’s 
time and given to me by the late Brigadier William Hayes. The 
B.B.C. and American Express Company Inc. also went through 
their archives and brought several things to light—as did Mr. Paul 
Delacave and Mr. Joe Renson of The Shepheard’s and Egyptian 
Hotel Company. In addition Mr. Renson sent me several excellent 
photographs. 
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1 $peat ii^ppy in Switzerland listening to Charles Muller, 
Freddy Elwert—‘Freddy of Shepheard’s*—and Antoine Focrsicr 
talk of their yeai^ of ‘managing’ Shepheard’s, And speaking of 
hotel managers, the iate Auguste Wild—* Wild Bey’ of the Savoy 
in Cairo—had many tales to tell. 

My fhanlw are due to Wing-Commander F. C- T. Rowe, 
Michael Bird—a great grandson of Samuel Shcplicard himself— 
Vincent GaiJoway, A. G. Mitchell, Colonel Alan Shepherd and 
his staff at Sandhurst library, W. Basil BcnwcU Rees—late of 
Alexandria—Dr. J. R, Jorimann of Ziirich, Mahmoud Ahmed 
Aly of Cairo and Miss H. M. Schotthofer of Washington, without 
whose help much of the glamour of Shepheard’s would lnu- 
escaped me. 

Particularly I would like to thank Brigadier Dudley Clarke 
who, some years ago, had thought of writing a book about She^ 
beard’s himself—but his boundless energy was diverted elsewhere. 
He generously gave me the material he had gathered. 

Editors and newspaper men gave me every assistance, among 
them W. R, Todd, assistant foreign manager of the Sunday 
Timts, the late Philip Taylor, proprietor-editor of the Sphinx 
magazine in Cairo and J. Frank Diggs military editor of U.S. 
Hew and World Report in Washington. Walter Bosshard of the 
Heue Zurcher Zeiiung, from his eyrie in the Swiss Alps, sent 
me a most gripping account of Black Saturday. C.A.K. Chur- 
chill and Warwick Ronald also related their personal experiences 
of that dreadful day. At the time of the holocaust travellers the 
world over could not believe that Shepheard’s had gone, and 
within three years a ‘new’ Shepheard’s e me r ged from the ashes of 
the ‘old*, though on a different site and in modem style. Samuel 
Shepheard would approve, for his great tradition of hospitality is 
carried on. 

The opening day was one of great rejoicing, a special postage 
stamp marked the occasion and President Nasser himself attended 
the inaugural ceremony. Once again world-renowned people stride 
through the entrance of Shepheard’s; Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
General Wheeler, Dr. Ralph Bunch, General Bums Commander 
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of the United Nations Emergency Force, Mr. Eugene Black 
the World Bank. The Princes have retomed, Prince FdsaJ 
Saudi Arabia and the new young Aga Khan, miliionaires, indus¬ 
trialists, ambassadors and tourists. As always East shakes hands 
with the West at Shepheard^s. 

The reader will nodee that many of the tales which I relate are 
in dialcgue, some as they were told to me, others as I imagine they 
would have happened. This is to avoid dullness. I naturally cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of cvcrytliing in many of the stories I have 
repeated, but, whenever possible, I have verified my facts; 
strangely enough with the unfolding of the life at Shepheard’s I 
have found more often than not, that plausible stories turned out 
to be fiction and what seemed fantastic proved to be true i 


a. a, 
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Rendez-vous de PEUtc 

‘See you at Shepheard’s.* 

‘What happens if the rooms are full?’ 

‘They will be—but you must stay at Shepheard’s) ’ 

‘It may be impossible, what then?’ 

‘Meet me on the terrace for tea and we will arrange something.’ 

These phrases and innumerable ones like them have been re> 
peated thousands of times and in many languages during the last 
century. Shepheard's is not only the most famous hostelry in the 
world—it is an ingtitucion. Its site has been changed three times, it 
has been rebuilt four times and once partially burned down and in 
1952 was completely razed to the ground by fire. The hotel’s con¬ 
tinuity is commemorated by a plaque in the new, spacious en¬ 
trance hall which reads: 

SHEPHJiARD’S HOTEL 
FOUNDED IN mi 
BY 

MR. SAMUEL SHEPHEARD OF PRESTON GAPES 
AS THE NEW SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL 
AFTERWARDS SHEPHEARD’S BRITISH HOTEL 
ON THE SITE ONCE OCCUPIED BY 
NAPOLEON’S HEADQUARTERS 


ENTIRELY REBUILT IN 1891 BY PH. ZECH 
ENLARGED IN 1899 - 1904 - 1909 - 1927 
BY THE EGYPTIAN HOTELS LTD. 
ENTIRELY REBUILT BY SAME IN 
1957 
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This plaque had had pride of place in the ‘old’ Shephcard’s 
and was salvaged from the rubble and ashes after ‘Black Satur¬ 
day*. Only the last two lines have been added to bring it up to 
date. 

Shepheard's tradition of hospitality has been maintained by the 
genial ghost of its founder Samuel Shepheard, his cordial warmth 
pervading the air-*conditioncd corridors of today as did his wcl* 
coming presence in the narrow, candle-lit hallways of one hun¬ 
dred yean ago. 

Long before holiday seekers had made the C 5 te d*Azur and the 
Italian Riviera fashionable, Shepheard's was known as ‘The 
Playground of International Aristocracy'. Before the First World 
War instead of taking a villa for the season, a suite was booked at 
Shepheard’s Hotel. Even in those days ilxe hotel’s past was steeped 
in history. From its high-ceilingcd rooms General Gordon had set 
forth on his ill-fated miaion to Khartoum; Th^ophile Gautier to 
watch the opening of the Suez Canal and Stanley on his amazing 
march through the African jungle to find Emin Pasha. 

From its inception Sbepheard’s became a rendezvous for the 
famous. Perhaps due to this and its connecdon with travel to far- 
off lands, an aura of romance was linked with the name of the 
hotel and has remained ever since. 

Of the countless numbers of travellers to Egypt during recent 
tiroes, no one of importance-^r unimportance-^can have failed 
at least to have had tea at Shepheard's. Practically every world- 
renowned person has sat at one time or another on the famous 
terrace. It was a place to see—and on which to be seen. The shal- 
bw Slone staircase leading to it has been climbed by eminent 
figures from East and West; crowned heads of Europe, Asiatic 
princes, oil-magnates, multi-millionaires, film moguls and ordin¬ 
ary tourists. The steps have echoed to the measured pace of naval, 
military and air force officers from many countries, with the dig¬ 
nified tread of President Theodore Roosevelt returning from 
an audience with King Fuad, the l^t footsteps of the elusive 
Lawrence after one of his desert forays, and the tiitd gait of Sir 
Richard Burton after his h^-raising pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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Expensively shod film stars, conscious of the effect of a good en¬ 
trance, walked from the top step to the terrace with as much care 
as would be taken to imprint their footprints in the concrete of 
Hollywood’s Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. 

The panorama from the palm-fringed terrace never cloyed. The 
most blas^ visitor found it fascinating. Scenes from an Oriental 
way of life passed in the street below as if on a film screen. Curious 
eyes bdxind sunglasses found it incongruotis—but intriguing—to 
watch royalty being bowed towards a marble-topped table near 
by, while only a few yards distant an Egyptian wedding parly 
meandered on iu way. The old mixed with the new. Although 
taxis replaced tJic donkey-boys in front of Shepheard’s the vign¬ 
ettes of Egyptian life seen from the terrace did not change. The 
same splendidly robed dragomen, with their innate knowledge of 
the visitor’s wants, waited their turn to show tourists the sights of 
Cairo. Street vendors, grinning ingratiatii^y, extolled the virtues 
of their unwanted wares from the pavement. Political and funeral 
processions wended thdr noisy way along the wide street with the 
same regularity. Fashionable shops and travel agencies gradually 
replaced the old buildings on either side of the hotel, but scavenger 
kites continued to wheel overhead in the vivid blue sky and the 
sun, as always, shone blissfully downwards. 

When driving past Shepheard’s, members of Cairene society 
would glance upward to see which flag was flying above the hotel, 
for this indicated which head of state was in residence. One bright 
morning two kings were beneath the famous roof, for King Fuad 
of Egypt was visiting King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

One could remain in the hotel for days without nolidr^ the 
lack of a single amenity. Shepheard’s was complete within itself— 
even to its own post office. Once drawn into its life one took on a 
chameleon covering and it did not seem strange to walk from the 
Moorish Hall with its colourful tapestries, deep Persian carpets, 
arabesque nooks and high, glass-studded dome to study the tele¬ 
printer and read the world’s latest news; nor to hear a new dance 
tunc played by the tea-time orchestra while beii^ waited on by 
safragis dressed in crimson and gold embroidered j ackets and vride. 
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wMte pamalooitt—ses if they had stepped out ^ the p&ges of All 
Baha. Asked by her husband wEtat she would like to sec on her first 
night in Cairo, one of Shepheard's guests looked up in astonish¬ 
ment and ejaculated: ‘Why! I thought Shepheard’s ivas Cairo !* 

In a curious way the h^ so dcHDuiac^ Cairo tliat social life 
was regidaied by its activities. The winter season began when it 
gave its first dinner-dance and it ended when the great doors and 
shutters closed for the summer. 

The staff was multi-radal a»d pwed how people of dJIcrcnt 
nacionalitics can get on together when they all work towards the 
same end, The chefs were usually Italian or French or British. 
The housekeepers Swiss, the orchestras French or Biitish. The 
waiters were mostly Egyptian or Sudanese and it was unusual for 
one of their number to leave before staying a number of years; 
many of them knew no other life but Sbepheard's. 

The Long Bar remains io the memories of aU who knew it, 
perhaps because of its atmosphere oi camAraderie, more usual in a 
club than a bar. InteniaDonal affaim were discussed over cocktails 
or S.Bs.—a speciality of Joe, the bannan, who nonchalantly con¬ 
tinued serving drinks while Shepheard’s was burning dovm. Al¬ 
though plots were hatched, reputatiofis shredded, practical jokes 
bom and dangerous informacion exchanged, the outward calm 
was seldom broken, due to the adroit handling of such famed bar¬ 
men as Joe and GasperizkL 

Renf Francis^ writes of the Bar as 

a curious place, unlike anything else of its kind... I doubt if 
semi-Bohemian is the ri^t word, but then it is bard to know 
what is the word to apply to a place the atmosphere of which 
Is neither ofHdal nor tourist ztor Bohemian—not by any means 
all-inclusive—just sesnefbiog which is comprehensive and 
unique and unforgettable, quite apart from the rest of Egypt, 
quite difierenc perhaps frtsn anything of the kind anywhere in 
the world. The unwritten chronicle of Shepbeard’s bar con¬ 
tains most of the unwritten history of modem Egypt. 


' Atstiie^, Seeker, Looden, 1911. 
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In one sens« Shepheard’s became a dub. Letters were sent there 
for chose travelling in the Middle East with no fixed address, and 
there was no lifting of eyebrows if inquiries were made for a mes¬ 
sage left at the portcr^s desk months before. Luggage was handed 
in and remained in tlic ample basement for years at a time; but 
when required it was found immediately with unerring instinct. 
Due to this facility, the basement resembled a mixture of an an¬ 
tique shop and a .stock-room. Among the mttccllancous pieces were 
cricket bats and books of English verse, Everything was as invio¬ 
late as in Tutankhamen's tomb, Unclaimed baggage, with large 
check numbers still attached, dated back through many wars, the 
owners being Jong since dead. The charge for the living was 
modest, a mere two piastres a month. Although brio-k-brac builc 
up year after year, daimed ariides left enough room for another 
bag of golf dubs, a cabin trunk or space for an odd elephant tusk. 

Of the adventurous and outstanding soldiers who led charmed 
lives and called Shepheard’s cheir home, who can forget the 
unorthodox Colonel Walter Francis Stirling, D.S.O., M.C,, who 
eventually became adviser to King Zog. As one of Lawrence of 
Arabm's chief sta^ officers he cheated death by a hair's breadth 
many times but his unbelievable escape after a scuffle with three 
men, who fired six bullets at point blank range at him, caused his 
name to be spoken of in the Mousky with veneration, One Arab 
admirer was heard to say vehemently: ‘Did they think they could 
kill Colonel Stirling with only sk shots!' Stirling always con¬ 
sidered Shepheard’s his spiritual home when he was in the Middle 
East and for a long period kept his address of ‘Number i, 
Shepheard’s’. 

The most famous jewellery shops paJe in comparison when one 
remembers Mansouris jewellery and antique shop in the main hall 
of the hotel, with its scintilladj^ gems, the Faberg^ masterpieces, 
ob 'jets de vertu or the exquisite Egyptian gold filigree work. The 
shop was a favourite of ex-King Farouk, whose possessions when 
he abdicated were compared to the contents of Versailles in 1793- 
Probably the most valuable statuettes bought by Farouk from 
Mansour were a number of delicate limestone figures wrought 
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about 1 376 s.c. duriDg the rdgzLof Pharaoh Akhnaton, and worth 
a fortune. 

It was said Maosour hb antiques «dy to those he liked and 
often lowered the price to enabk the right person to buy a special 
treasure. His prices were so pn^iibiQve for those he feared would 
not appreciate his beautiful things that, nwc often than not, they 
left his dignified presence an^y>banded. U the exotbitant price 
was forthcoruing, Mansour acceded it with equanimity, casing 
his coDsdence with the thought that his next customer miglit be a 
true lover of antiquities with a anal! purse. 

During the last war, when Mansour was an old man, he bc> 
queathed the shop to the capable hands of his eldest son Edmond. 

In 1932, Freddy Elwert, manager of Shepheard’s durii^ the 
thirties, was staying at the Beveriy IChon Hotel in California. He 
was most surprised to see that the jewellery shop there was called 
^Mansour’. Walking in, he found it was owned by Mansour’s 
youngest son, Emile. His delight knew no bounds when he found 
the old man himself was visitii^ his son. It was a touching 
reunion. Manser was very ^ed and partially blind, yet be 
recalled how he bad given Freddy Elwert his first Arabic lessons 
and spoke of the many {viceless treasures that bad pased through 
his hands when he was at Shepheard's. 

The name of Shepbeard’s briz^ back to thcae who stayed 
there many different nxmories of things and people; that great 
gastronome Charles MilOer, with his jovial manner and itearty 
laugh, who was manning director during the last war and to 
whom British offic e r s in particular owe a deep d^t of gratitude. 
He was unruffied by any atuatioik and beloved by official and 
unofficial circles. Those invited to ooe of Charles’s Swiss fondue 
parties, the repast cooked by his own hands, wlU recall the 
delicious aroma of cheese and kiisch which met one on the way 
to his suite. Then there was the rocu&d Italian head waiter who 
bad a real eothusiasni for wine and would litsally smack his Ups 
when he talked about it, or the mdtre who had the endearing 
habit of rubbing one hand round his stomach when deciibing a 
particularly delectable menu. The extravagant galas, dancing in 
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the garden where the trees were threaded with coloured lights, 
luncheons under the shade of Kidder’s Tree, the tmkling foxm- 
tain in the Grill Room, the small marquee that was sometiines 
erected leading out of the suite which overlooked the tcrmcc roof, 
so that the guest within iuid the illusion of entertainit^ in a tect 
as richly carpeted as one belonging to an Arabian prince; but 
more often it was put up as a splendid awning from which visiting 
royalty could watch some special procession in front of the hotel. 
The fantastic, pink alabaster pillars in the ballroom; or the 
exceptionally magnificent royal palm-tree rising high over the 
facade of the biiiling, its smootii trunk like chased alvcr, its giant 
fronds waving as gracefully as ostrich plumes and casting great 
pools of shadow on the grass below, which, by a strange quirk of 
fate, was to survive the 1952 fire. 

Shepheard’s is mentioned again and again in books. Maurice 
Dekobra’s debghtful heroine, Lady Diana Wynham, whose 
adventures in La Condole aux Chimires have been translated into 
sbttecQ languages, chose Shepheard’s as the most desirable place 
to stay and her rich friend, the Countess of Bliss, extracted a 
promise from her ex-husband that he would never set foot in 
Shepheard’s—where surpriring encounters were the mle rather 
than the exception^—as nothing would have displeased her Lady¬ 
ship more than finding herself face to face with the Duke in his 
mistr«s’s company at her favourite hotel. The hotel crops up in 
after-dinner stories, traveller’s tales and war reminiscences; this 
last is not strange when Shepheard’s unstinted service to officers 
during the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the Boer War and 
the two great world wars is remembered. 

Little did Samuel Shepheaid guess that tn 1890 Edwin de 
Leon, the United States Consul in Egypt, would write a sentence 
that was to be reiterated over and over again: ‘Shepheard left 
behind him a name that is identified with Egypt and with Cairo 
as dcscly as it would have been had its owner built a pyramid.* 
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!n the ycftr iH4( 5 >ami{d Sliq^lwant, un I'^nglb^hman liom in 
Konhumbcrland, aided a certain Mr. Hill in running the ‘Hriiish 
Hotel’ in Cairo—a modest establishment in one of the narrow 
streets near a swampy waste called the Ezbckicli. Before the open¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal» cravclleis to the Far East had to journey 
acrcss the desert, and Hill ran small rest botiscs along this over* 
land route together with another hotel at Suez. He was so pre¬ 
occupied with these ammitmeDts that he gave Shepheard a free 
hand at the 'British Hoed’. Shepheard was a farmer’s son and had 
run away to sea with the proverbial shilling in his pocket. He knew 
little of hotels, but reorganized the primitive fadlities which theo 
existed with a type of genius that was to bring him fame. Tlxe 
establishment was managed so ccanpeccndy that Hill soon rdin- 
qui^ed his interest completely, and by 1845 the words ‘Shop- 
beard’s Hotel’ appeared over the entrance. 

Fortune smiled on Shepheard, for the development of com¬ 
merce between Europe and the Bast brought more and more 
travellers as birds of pas^e to his bo^ which became a delight¬ 
ful oasis for those who lingered awhile in Cairo and then went on 
their way. For the wealthy and seasoned travellers, who voyaged 
to Egypt in reputable ships with their own stcres of provisions, it 
was a haven indeed; and for those les experienced and with little 
money, who came by cargo boats overrun with rats and cock¬ 
roaches, who suffered &om seasickness or whose hunger was not 
appeased by musty biscuits and salt hsh, Shepheard’s Hotel seemed 
a paradise. 

When travellers disembariced at Alexandria, there was no rail¬ 
way to take them on to Cairo and the journey bad to be continued 
up the Nile. To shorten the route, a canal, some seventy miles 
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long, had been excavated by order of Mohamet Ali to connect 
Alexandna with the Rosetta branch of the Nile. It had taken a 
mere seven months to finish, but the history of its making was 
tragic. Despite lack of tools and provisions three hundred thousand 
men of the corvee —the forced labour corps—toiled with bare 
hands at excavations lower than the level of the sea, and some 
thirty thousand of them died before the work was completed, 
Cook’s steamers had not yet made dicir appearance on the 
Nile and sanitary conditions on the overcrowded river boats were 
horribly crude. However, discomfort was alleviated by the delight¬ 
ful climate and the adventurous spirit of the voy^cia. Unfortu¬ 
nately Harriet Martineau, one of the first intrepid women trav- 
eUers of those days, left no description of Shepheard’s Hotel in 
her famous journal because, when she reached Cairo, she found 
all the rooms at the hostelry full to overflowing. Nevertheless, she 
wrote a graphic account* of the voyage from Alexandria to Cairo. 

The moonlight was glorious; and the whole company of 
passengers sat or lay on deck, not minding the crowding in their 
enjoyment of the scene; till the dews became so heavy as to 
send down all who could find room in tlie cabins.... 

Two ladies kindly offered me a place in their inner cabin, 
where I could He down and have the benefit of an open win¬ 
dow; but Che place was too unclean for rest. At $ a.m. we went 
aground on a mud bank. 1 saw the quivering poles of the Arab 
crew from my window, and was confounded by the noise over¬ 
head—the luggage being shifted with all possible outcry- We 
just floated for a irdnute and then stuck fast again. By tbe 
cessation of the noise, I presently found that the matter was 
given up till daylight; and I slept for about an hour—a very 
desirable thin g , as these groundings made it appear uncertain 
whether we should reach Cairo before another night. 

When, I went on deck, before seven, I found we were oppo¬ 
site Sais. But there was nothing to be done No one could go 
ashore; and the best consolation is, that there is nothing to be 


^ Easurn Lift, Moxon, Loedoa, 2895. 
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seen there by those who can only mount over the mounds, and 
jjoc penetrate them. A mob of Arabs wag brought dosvn to our 
aid; and a curious scene was that of our ruJca^u. On deck our 
luggage was piled without order; and blankets wxre stuffed in 
among trunks and bags. From these blankets cmct^l one 
Mow passenger after another, tfll the set of unshaven and 
unwashed gentry was canplcie. In the river was a long line of 
naked Arabs, tugging and tdling and screaming till the vtsscl 
floated... 

Breakfast was served on deck, under an awning; and grrady 
was it enjoyed by one of the passengers—a Catholic lady of 
rank, who was travelling tdnolutely alone, and shifting for 
herself very successfully. She helped herself to an entire 
chicken, every bone of wluch she picked. While doing so, she 
was disturbed by waiters passing behind her between the two 
table; and she taught them by v)gc»ous punches wliat it was to 
ixjccrtere with her elbows while they were wanted for cutting 
up her chicken. Immediately after this feat, she went to the 
cabin, and kneeled down to her prayers, in the face of as many 
as chose to see ... 

Travelling cond iti on s were no better for passengers coming in 
the oppeeite dsreccioo from India and the Far £ast; and to them 
also Shepheard’s Hotel seemed a paradise where they quickly 
forgot the inferno U the Red Sea in summer, and the ovcrcpowded, 
flea-inftfted hcrse-coacbes which had carried them along the 
desert track fsw Suez. On reachii^ Cairo by the overiand route 
one gentleman recorded: 

Those who may have travelled across the Isthmus in summer 
will recall with gratitude thdr p 4 unge into the big stone baths 
in the lower r^ons ct Shepbeard^s Hotel. 

And another ccenpares his room at Sbepbeard*$ with the last one 
he had had in Ex^^d: 

The apartment we at in is decorated with mysterious 
arabesque lattices instead of ^39 windows; ample luxurious 
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divans, heaped with cushions, replace our sdfT chairs and sofas; 
Instead of the roll of coaches and the sound of bells, we hear 
but the solemn and mournful invocation to prayer from the 
balcony of some minaret. -,. Every sight and every sound 
reminds us that vve are in the midst of a different race and 
diffcrcitt mannns—a.«sociaicd with our earliest and most 
romantic impressions. 

Modem Cairo was only just coming into existence. Foreign 
communities and consulates were conlincd to the EzbekJeh dis¬ 
trict. The gates leading to it were locked each night and the 
Govcmincnt dcchncd to take any responsibility for the safety of 
foreigners left outside. Shepheard’s Hotel was in this quarter, cicse 
to a small park called Rosetd Gardens. A mosque flanked it on 
one side and another was directly behind it so that the hotel had 
a piauresque setdng although the rest of the street was hemmed 
in by private hotises. The building was rectangular in shape with 
a flat roof over which a minaret towered from the mosque on the 
side. The fagade was unadorned save for jutting balconies on the 
upper story, enclosed by windows of graceful rnojkTahiya work 
—a type of fine, carved trellis-work. 

Each morning, visitors would emerge from the cool interior ef 
the hotel through a plain wooden door which gave straight on to 
the street, and over which hung a great bronze lantern. Donkeys 
were hired from the donkey-boys who hung round the entrance 
and, after much bargaining and gesticulating, a price would be 
arranged and the patient beasts would be mounted by ladi^ in 
full, ample skirts and bats with flowing ostrich plumes escorted by 
gendemen in swallow-tail coats and peg-top trousers, who would 
then ride off unconcernedly through the city’s tortuous lanes, 
pursued by the tireless donkey-boys, perhaps to watch bargaining 
in the slave market, visit a mosque and shop in the bazaars, or go 
trotting off to the Pyramids, There were no special guides or 
dr^omen, but eveiyone was friendly and helpful. 

Shepheard, who had only a secretary to help him, let rooms and 
apartments to people who supplied their own servants. It was a 
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luaativ€ bu si TWff and his €siablkhincnt was never empty, but he 
suffered a severe setback when one (rf the frequent cholera epi* 
demies of the day smote the city. It was of such a virulent kind 
that it spread from the Middk East to Europe and thousands of 
people died. 

Kioglake was in Cairo during the cholera and left a vivid de¬ 
scription of how, far from bone in an alien land, he watched the 
funerals pasing; his hotel vnndows. 

These funerals were very shnj^y conducted- The bier was a 
shallow wooden tray carried upon a light wooden fruntc. The 
tray had in general no lid, but the body was more or less hidden 
from view by a shawl or scarf. The whole was borne upon the 
shoulders of men whohunied forward at a great pace- Tvro or 
three angers usually preceded the hits, the howlers (these arc 
paid for thdr vocal labours) followed after, and last came such 
of the dead iQan*8 friends relations as could keep up with 
such a rapid procesdon, these, especially the women, would get 
terribly blown and would struggle back into the rear, many 
fairly ‘beaten off’. I never observed any appearance of mourn- 
ii^ in the moumas; the pace was too severe for any solemn 
affection or gri^. 

When first I arrived in Cairo the funerals that daily passed 
under my windows were many, but still there were long inter¬ 
vals without a single howL These intervals became less frequent 
and shorter, and at last the passing of the howlers from morn¬ 
ing to noon was almost incessant. The funerals took place 
between daybreak and noon and the performances of these 
people woke me in the earfy momiog and prevented me from 
remaining in ignorance of what was going on in the streeets 
below. 

Nevertheless, despite plagues and war, men still travel to the 
ends of the earth, and the viators soon renimed once the epidemic 
abated. Samuel Shepherd quickly r^aiz^ his financial balance 
and did so well that be began to look round for larger and more 
suitable premises. 
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By 1850 the great Mohamet AJi had died and was replaced by 
his grandson, Abbas Pasha. Through the British Consul, Sir 
Charles Murray, Shepheard obtained permission Irom the new 
Khedive to move into the former Royal Palace of Princess Zeinab, 
which overIc)okcd the Ezbekieh. When Shepheard’s plans for the 
conversion were ready he laid them before Abbas Pasha hienseU. 
The Khedive gave hb approval and also promised to help finan¬ 
cially. The alterations were hurried on and the old palace was 
gradually turned into an hotel. Despite rebuilding and enlarging, 
Shepheard’s was to remain on this site for close on a century. 

In 1 850 Arnold Bromficld* wrote to his aster from Cairo that: 

.. - We passed the Barrage where the Nile is prevented by 
strong embankments from subsiding in the delta till the land is 
complete and our approach to Boulak, the port of Cairo, did 
not take place till r 0 p.m. of the «5th. 

We landed amidst a confused hubbub of camels, donkeys 
and vociferous and quarrelsome Arabs and found Mr. Shep* 
heard, the proprietor of the hotel at which i am slaying, ready, 
with two or tbree omnibuses, to whirl us away along an excel¬ 
lent road bordered with thriving acacias to his establishment in 
this magnificent square, the Eabekieh, about a mile and a half 
distance from Boulak. 


Nov6TnbeT /jf 

Tills place is immeasurably above Alexandria in point of 
interest and beauty, From the fiat roof of this hotel I have a 
splendid view of the city with its mosques and minarets and 
above all conspicuous in the disance to the S.S.W., yet seem¬ 
ingly close at hand, the mighty pyramids of Cita appearing 
like mountains against a pale blue sky but with my invaluable 
companies at my side, the telescope, I can bring all the ranges 
of atone composing them into view. Below me is a waving sea 
of foliage, from rows of fine acacias, sycamores of scripture 
and other trees with which the fine esplanade is thickly planted. 

1 UlUrsffm Egfpi and Syria, Looden, 1856. 
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... My ddigbt is to mount the roof about sunset and wttch 
the departing rays bringing out the pyramids in stronger and 
stronger relief as darkoes approaches till at length they can 
just be discerned as two dark masses. 

This house is quite modem, indeed almost new, with very 
thick walls axKl fr«n the bad clumsy fitting and want of fmish 
about the woodssroik and painting (which last is never renewed 
after the first application) you would suppose the building to 
be a ccntiuy old- The room I occupy is a large, airy apartment 
with white-washed walls, coarsely coloured in fresco below in a 
sort ^ imitation of panel wainscoting of a slate colour l>ordered 
with dark red brown, above is a sat of fleur-de-lis pattern 
impresed on the wall in flaming scariet. The room, which lias 
a southern aspect, h neariy square ^ about 24 feet, and 
has an alcove ro^ ^ereed in an open partem, displaying 
neither taste nor style in desgn- Three very Urge glazed win¬ 
dows nearly fill up the front side, which looks on the Ezbekieh, 
and immediately below them runs a raised stone dado, covered 
with luxurious cushions cd blue printed calico, with window 
curtains to match. These and a light iron bedstead with mos¬ 
quito curtains of fine muslin etc. complete the furniture of my 
domicile—which is very comfortable at this season but I sus¬ 
pect must prove <xfld m the winter. 

The charges are 40 piastres per diem, ax shillings and eight- 
pence if by the wed^ and 50 juastres or dghc shillings and four- 
pence for a 1 « time. Tlus includes lodging and board which 
includes the most substantial breakfasts at 8.30, lunch with fruit 
at I o'clock dizmer (excellent) ^ 6.30 with a cup of 
coffee after, but no tea »nl«^ required, and then it is extra.... 
For five piastres a day or a shilling you cart hire a donkey fa 
the whole day. 

The foundations cd Sbepbeard's Hotel rested on ground which 
had known pageantry and violence m the past Tradition has it that 
during the ninth century Touloun's splendid royal estate sprawled 
over it and beyced the F-yhAi^h. Toubun’s son, Homarouiab, 
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spent his lifetime embdlishing the gardens further. The parkland 
was set out with fine trees and tropical folis^. Flower beds of 
fantastic patterns—some in the form of writing—were a riot of 
exotic colours. Rare date-bearing palms of stunted growth were 
cultivated so that the fruit could be plucked from a silting or 
standing position, Royal palm-trees with long, silvery trunks were 
not considered exotic enough so were gilded with goldlcaf or 
encased in cylinder-shaped coverings of brass. Aviaries of gaily 
plumagcd birds filled the flower-perfumed air with singing. The 
royal wives strolled along mosaic paths and paused to look at 
magnificent fountains, or to wsuch their lord and master InlTmg in 
an air-flUcd leather bed on a pool of quicksilver. The quicksilver 
was contained in a gigantic basin and the soft leather bed was 
secured to the sides by silken bands threaded through silver rings. 
The bed undulated as Homaroukh threw sweetmeats to his pet lion 
or shouted laughing remarks to his courtiers. The sun, which caused 
the gems to glitter in the crowns of the royal wive, was kept off the 
august presence by high, silken screens. Homarouiah suffered from 
insomnia but found rocking in his remarkable bed lulled him to 
sleep. The quidailver pool was described as vying ‘with any 
luxury ever created for regal splendour'. 

Time demolished even such royal trappings as tltese and no more 
is heard of the site until 1771 when Ah Bey, one of the slave mame- 
luke rulers, commissioned a magnificcot harem built over the spot. 

AU Bey was a man of violence. He plotted against the Sultan of 
Constantinople, who nipped the conspiracy in the bud by dis¬ 
patching an to Egypt with orders not to return without 

Ali Bey's head. Discovering the plot, Ali Bey had the would-be 
slayer killed, marched against the reigning Pasha of Egypt and 
declared Egypt independent. 

Unlike mc^ mameluke rulers Ali Bey was not content to wallow 
in riches or build new palaces in exodc surroundings. He was a 
warrior at heart and, thinking he had destroyed Turkish rule In 
Egypt for all time, went campaigning—like the Pharaohs of old— 
into Arabia and Syria. He met an untimely death at the hand of 
one of his favourites who poisoned him. 
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The bar^ buildisp of Aii Bey vanished during the recurrent 
fighting between the Turiis and the Egyptians. From the mins 
rose another palace, belonging once again to a jnameluke Tuler> 
the illustnous EJfi Bey. The new and spacious budding and its 
surroundii^ par kl an d stretched to the northern comer of the 
Ezbekieh. At the liang of the Nile, water inundated the land 
from the ^Beket'el-Es*-^^ Lake o( the £z—from which tlic 
name Etbekich is derived. 

Ultimately, tht palace of Elfi Bey became a government build¬ 
ing and was commandeered by Napdeem for liis headr^uarters 
after tbe Batde of the Pyramids. 

Violence, in the form of revolt, stalked the French as it had 
those who had lived oa tbe site before them, and it was from 
here chat Napoleoi crushed an uprising among the people before 
he continued his campaign into Syria. He left General Klf ber as 
Comffiander>in-Ohief at his battle-scarred headquarters. 

Nap^eoD wished not only to conquer Egypt and withhold it 
from the British, but referred to h as * the most important country 
in the wodd'. His imagination was fired by the Egyptian Biblical 
and Pharaoiuc antiquities arid hs personal retinue included 
painters, historians, engineers, archaeolo^Cs and ocher spedalists. 
He was interested particulaiiy in tbe almost legendary monastery 
of Saint Catherine at tbe foot o( Mount ^nai. 

Saint Catherine’s was built by command of the Emperor 
Justinian in ajs. 520. When it was completed, the emperor dis¬ 
covered chat it was militarily unsound—missiles could be thrown 
iron the towering mountain above it—and tbe architect and 
others responsible were executed. Save fot this stem measure, no 
violence has ever been cemoected mth Saint Catherine’s. Up to 
the present day, the monastery has never been attacked and the 
monks have lived there through tbe centuries in peace. The wells 
near by have never dried up, and a qnall green valley beside the 
monastery has continued to thrive. 

An expedhioD was arranged for two of Napoleon’s archaeol> 
gists that they might vi^ Saint Catherine’s. The journey across the 
burning desert was uneventful When they reached the monastery. 
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the friendly monks were only too ready to show their holy 
treasures; amon^ them a casket contaioiog the bones of Saint 
Catherine, who had been martyred at Alexandria, priceless illu¬ 
minated manuscripu, the Well of Jethro, where Moses met Z^- 
porah, and in a small chapel within the precincts an altar on the 
rile of Moses’ burning bush. Candles had been burning there for 
more than 1,300 years. Outside in the sunshine, by the chapel 
walls, the Frenchmen examined a thriving tree with awe. It had 
been grown from one of the original roots taken from beneath the 
altar. 

Napoleon had left Cairo by the time his two archaeologists 
returned- They reported disquieting news to General KJ^ber. 
Recent floods, exceptional in the desert, had swept down the 
mountainside to the ramparts of Saint Catherine’s and had under¬ 
mined the eastern wall. As it happened, the religious community 
was in a state of decadence, the worst for many a century, for six 
monks only were in residence. General Kl^er took time off from 
his military duties to see what could be done. 

He ordered blocks of granite similar to those used by Justinian 
in the original building, and dispatched a number of masons from 
Cairo to repair the damage. So KJ^ber became associated in the 
minds of the monks at Saint Catberine’s with the preservation of 
Moses’ burning bush—but there was to be yet another tree in 
KWber’sIife. 

The tide was turning against the French. Napoleon airangcd to 
meet K 16 htr at Rosetta. Instead, he secretly left Egypt. KJ6ber 
was more than enraged when he discovered the ruse and had no 
alternative but to return to Cairo, where he assumed complete 
command of the French army. He began negotiations in order to 
evacuate his troops from Egypt and, after countless meetings with 
representatives of the Turks and the British, it was arranged that 
he shoiJd withdraw his men with honour. When this became 
known, a levy of gold was hurriedly collected from the Cairo 
masses to hasten the French departure. 

But the British commander. Sir Sydney Smith, bad exceeded 
his powers by granting the French army permisrion to leave, and 
c 
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Che British GovemmecC insisted on its surrender. This bloxv to 
French prestige left Kl^ber no choice but to fight. 

WhUe gsring out over the swampy waste of the Ezbekieb from 
his rocQis, KUber nude a ptan One moonless night he led his 
men to ancient Heliopolis (now pan of Cairo) and made a surprise 
attach on the Turks. His aims triumphed and the French marched 
exultandy back to Cairo. Joy was short lived however, for on their 
return they found their headquartss had been Ixsicgcd. Two days 
of fierce fighting followed before Klfbcr could recapture the 
residence. 

There was an uneasy lull. Walking in the garden at his head¬ 
quarters a few weeks later, Klfbcr was himself attacked. An 
assassin crept out of a well and, using the shadow of a s^'camorc- 
tree as a screen, struck the General from behind with a dagger. 
Klfber sank to the ^und crying to his guard: *A moi, Guide. 
Je suis bicssf.’ In a few moments all was over, for the blow was 
fatal. 

Outside France Klfber was to be remembered down through 
the years, not so much for having served as Napoleon's right hand 
in Bgypt, nor because of his dcstii^isbed army career, but be¬ 
cause of two trees. The monks of Saint Catherine's monastery 
revered his memory for sustaining their desert fortress in Its hour 
of need and thus pr^ecting Moses* burning bush, while the 
sycameve in Shepheaid’s Hotel garden, which became known as 
‘Klfberis Tree*, remained a silent witnes to the General’s violent 
death. A plaque bearing his name was placed on the trunk to be 
read by generattoos of visitors frun all over the world. 

There is a stMy that two tourists, walking down (he Avenue 
Klfber in Paris on their way to the Ton^ of the Unknown Soldier, 
looked up at the name of the street. Seeing ‘Avenue Klfber’ on 
the white plaque above them, one said in a puzzled vmce: ‘I seem 
to know that name.* The other replied: ‘Of course you do. It’s the 
name of a species of Egyptian tree. We saw one in the garden of 
Sbepheard’s Hotel.' 

Few trees have had such a variety U sounds spiralling among 
their branches as Klfi>er's Tree. The noise of riots and fighting, 
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the brittle ch&tter of society folk, laughter, love-making, whispered 
confideTices, heated debates and conspiratorial plots—most alarm¬ 
ing of all; perhaps, was to be the crackle of the flames in z 952. 

Not long after Kl^beris assassination, the Eabekieh swamp was 
drained by command of Mc^amet All. Paths criss*crc«scd the 
resulting green and a new ‘square* emerged, planted with trees 
and flowers. The decaying French headquarters was renovated 
and opened as a school of languages. 2 n time, Mohamet Ali trans¬ 
formed the school into a palace and presented it, together with the 
sunounding gardens, to one of his daughters, the Princess Zeinab. 
Under the aegis of the Princess the palace was changed into a 
religious institution. 

A Turkish deed, a copy of which is in the possession of the 
writer, allows Shepheard’s Hotel, subject to certain safeguards, to 
occupy the land surrounding its site, though it was a waqf (a 
pious bequest for charitable purposes) of the Princess's and others 
of Mohamet Ali's family. 

By the time Samuel Shepheard had converted the religious 
institution into an hotel, a wide street ran between it and the new 
Ezbekieh Square, where coffee-shops had sprung into existence. 
Visitors crowded into these caf^ listened to outdoor concerts and 
strolled aloi^ the paths bordered with trees and shrubs. Every 
nationality, rich and poor, walked in the square. It was not 
unusual to see a Frankish lady in the latest Paris bat making way 
for an urchin on donkey-back or a pack of half-wild degs. The 
whole area was surrounded by a low canal with grassy banks; 
shepherds watered their flocks, as they had in the days of the 
Bible, whUe they watched, wide-eyed, the passing throng: Turks 
garbed in bright, rich silks, glossy negroes in long white robes and 
vermilion turbans, quick-witted Greeks, Je\vish money-lenders, 
handsome Egypdans and fashionable tourists. It was impossible 
in such a setting to believe that the arid desert was but a few miles 
distant. 

Shepheard’s Hotel flourished. Gone were the days of letting 
apartments while guests brought their own servants. Samuel 
Shepheard bad trained a staff to help him and engaged the 
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services of a ctftaui Lu^ Stdnschndder as head waiter. A private 
parlour on the ground Boor could be eng^ed for an extra pound 
over and above the ten sMOings charged for board and lo^ng per 
day, while chae was a spedal peoaon rate for those who stayed 
several weeks. 

The food placed with royal aplonb before the giicsc was 
extremely good. Breakfast cmisted of ham and fried 

potatoes, cudets, cold meats, home-made jams, fruit and tea or 
coffee. Other meals were equally varied. Some twenty to fifty 
persons sat down for the table d’bote at 6.30 each evening. 
They discussed the advantages of the large cool passages, the lofty 
ccUings and the excellent way Mr. Shepbeard saw to their wants. 

Shepheard let rtothiog interfere with the smooth running of his 
hotel. It was always foremost in his thoughts and hU wife and 
family bowed th^ will to this, bis first love. Nor did friendship 
with the Khedive and acquaintanceship with some of the most 
notable people of the day go to his bead; be remained an astute 
busines man and added to the income from his hotel by obtaining 
the contract lor victualling tbe British regiments on the way to, 
or returning from, India. 

In the meantime the number of tourists coming to Egypt in¬ 
creased each year. Many came to see the ancient monuments of 
the Pharaohs, others to regain tbdr health, but most travellers 
wished to catch a ^impse of the Iffe ol the mysterious East 

The dragoman mto being and there were carriages and 
coachmen for hire. A carriage and pair normally cost one pound 
a day though, if booked through Mr. Shepheard, it could be pro¬ 
cured for axteen $h 0 Ku^. The fee induded a r<zu who wore pic¬ 
turesque atdie: a tight cotton jacket with large loose sleeves 
caught together behind with a piece of cord so that they flapped 
when be ran, a short, b^gy kSt and coloured wools wound round 
bis bare ankles—these it was believed, enabled him to run 

more quickly. He held a small stick with which to clear the way 
as he ran before the carriage. Tbe dragoman, in a tong silken robe, 
sat on tbe box with tbe marhman . Altogether it was a colourful 
equipage. 
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For viators who belonged to the Anglican Church a service was 
held each Sunday morning in the drawing-room of a spacious 
house near Shepheard’s. The size of the congr^ation fluctuated, 
depending on how many guests were stayk^ In the hotel. Shep- 
heard^s became a rendez-vous after church for both travellers and 
Cairo residents. Florence Nightingale wrote home to England that 
during her first Sunday in Cairo ‘there was such a shaking and 
bowing after church and at Shepheard’s Hotel’. 

Shepheard believed in the adage ‘First come, first saved’. 
When omnibuses and carriages disgorged newcomcre at the 
entrance, they rushed quickly up the steps lo engage the best 
rooms before their fellows, while the habitufis looked on with 
amusement. 

Turnbull’s shop in Frank Street was in special demand for buy¬ 
ing such food supplies as tea, sugar, jam, arrowroot, syrup, lemon¬ 
ade, rice and pickles for trips to Upper Egypt, Crates and boxes of 
food were bought by the visitors and would accumulate along the 
wide stone passages of Shepheard^s Hotel, together with pi les of 
saddles and ocher travellu^ gear, while negotiations were going 
on to engage private dahabuhs. 

Sightseers in Cairo continued to plunge unconcernedly on 
donkey-back through the labyrinth of narrow streets, From harem 
windows of beautifully carved wooden lattice-work, Egyptian 
women watched the prying scrutiny of the tourists without them¬ 
selves being seen. The newcomers saw buildings with successive 
stories overhanging one another, so high and dose tc^ether that 
the cramped sffeets were almost dark. There was scarcely room 
for a loaded camel to pass by. 

W. E. Banlen in his book The Nile Soari wrote: 

An encounter with one of these animals is anythii^ but 
^reeable. Sometimes he is laden with water-skins, wet and 
dripping upon the earth, sometimes with baskets of large square 
stones, and, what is worst of ah, with lor^ dangling beams of 
timber which droop down and scrape the walls on cither side 

^ Hall, Virtue & Go., Loadoa, {$46. 
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... pascBgcrs accxxomodate tbcmsdvcs to the camel’s 

tions iS best they are able—not to be aifected without much 

dexterity, and withal an octaakmal tumble. 

Visitors put up with such inconveniences for tJic novelty of the 

^hts. 

Seggars, resgnadon stamped on thdr faces, vming the hearts 
of the toiuists. They were Created wiUi respect and gcncrosty by 
the Moslems. Many were Uind. Glaucoma was more prevalent 
than poverty—so common in fact tJiaC the fd/afiern had tlicnight 
nothing in Mohamet AJi’s time of depriving a sort of an eye to 
avoid conscription under his irtti hand. The custom increased 
until it became notorious—whereupon Mohamet All formed a 
one-eyed corps! 

The ba2aars drew Shepheard’s visicors like a magnet. What was 
to become the famous Mousky cben consisted of a long avenue 
running through the city, intersected by narrow lanes which were 
so overhung with awnings that they were in constant twilight. 
Each trade had its own quarter or khan^~$ome minute, others 
large with great courtyards to reemve merchandise. 

In A.D. 1400 the Emir Akb«'-d>Kba 2 iy bad ctHnmanded that 
the cemetery of the Fadnud Khalifs should be excavated and the 
bones of the usurpers thrown outdde the dty walk The Fatimids 
had chosen the centre of the city for their burial ground and when 
the Emir turned Che magnificGit ate into a khen as a place of 
business for the wealthy merchants of the day, the Khan>el>Khaliy 
became, and still is, the ntost famous part of the Mousky. It is 
intersected with tiny streets where the visitor can buy carpets, 
brocades, silks, leatherwoik, precious stones, alabaster, amber and 
all kinds of hand^wcriced coppeiware. Evety second shop seems 
to be a goldsmith or silversmith, all of whom sdl the meet exquisite 
filigree work. On public auctim days the entrances to the khan 
were chained oH to prevent animak and carriages getting in. The 
whole bazaar district was protected by locked gates at night like 
the Ezbekieh quarter. Duru^ the day it was so crowded them was 
a constant frou-frou ol sound as people brushed by each other; 
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and, when the merchants gjcw tired of sellir^ thcjr ware they sat 
on small mats and smoked cherry-wood pipes hung with tassels 
and fringes of silk, or—through a flexible tube in a glass bowl— 
the more pretentious narghile looking as serene in the mcl^ as 
if completely alone. Waterboys hung round every comer, their 
cries and the clack-clack of their small copper saucers minglii^ 
with the voices of other vendore, while servants shouted: * Make 
way for my lord 1 ’ as they brandished short sticks to cleave a path 
for their masters through the living mruss. 

Cairo, cradled between the icnvcring yellow Mokattam hills 
and the Pyramids of Giaa, was everything Shepheard’s visitora 
had been led to believe. The city was Med with magic at evening 
when the sun sank behind these m^hty edifee, flooding the sky 
with a rich golden light that coloured the arabesque fretwork of 
the buildings with saffron, Countless minarets rose upwards, the 
highest of all being the four—hundreds of feet tall—crowning 
Saladin’s Citadel on top of one of the Mokattam crags. A 
muearin’s small white figure appeared at sunset on each minaret 
and their voices joined together in a swelling trill of sound calling 
the faithful to prayer. As darkness cloaked the streets, the mosques 
were illuminated by scrolled lamps of glass and bronze and ap¬ 
peared to float in the soft night air. 

What the visitors thought of Cairo and Sbepheard*s Hotel was 
recorded before they left in a Visitors’ Book. This had been 
bought by the enterprising Samuel Shepheard in 1849. It was 
bound in thick brown leather and in it his guests and the excur* 
sionisis who joumeyed up the Nile wrote their signatures, the 
names of their sailing-ships and the description of their flags. The 
pages were to some funny remarks, many enthusiastic 

compliments and a few harsh complaints. The book was comple¬ 
mented by another, more liucudous, of tooled leather with gilded 
edges and a tiny padlock, in which royal personages and famous 
people signed thrir names. Christened the ‘Golden Books’, they 
were to become the mest f asdnating records in the annals of hotel- 
keeping- Later, unfortunately, they were destroyed by fire durij^ 
the 1930 riots. 
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At th« age ^ forty yoai8> Samuel Shq^heard doddcd to 
retire. He had aeaumilated a modest fortune and wished to return 
to England with bis family and enjoy it In i86i he sold his hotel 
for £iOtO<M to a Bavarian hotel-keeper from Alexandria, M. 
Philip Zeeh- 
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The Opening of the Suez Canal 

In 1G63 IsmnU Voshri succeeded his uncle, Said Fasha, on the 
KJicdival throne. He was generous and recklessly extravagant in 
his personal life, but he also spent enormous sums of money on 
public works and these included, once again, the improvement of 
Ezbekieh Square. Enclosed within its present limits, it was re* 
named Ezbekieh Gardens and laid out afresh with foimal gardens, 
grottoes, fountains and modem caf^. Ismail had the main 
thoroughfares broadened, among them Ibrahim Pasba Street 
which ran in front of Shepheard's and continued through the 
Coptic Quarter to the old Fab><l-Hadeen Gate, where the station 
stands today. Building-plots round the new Ezbekieh Gardens 
were eagerly bought up by speculatcffs and those closest to Shep- 
hoard's were the most expensive. 

It became customary for Cairo residents to join the cosmopoli¬ 
tan gathering at Shepheard’s esich Christmas Day. Everyone at¬ 
tended church in the morning and after a light luncheon went on 
various excursions; either to the moimds of' Old Cairo',to look for 
beads, to the sphinx and pyramids or donkey-riding in the desert. 

In the evening the hotel provided the traditional Christmas 
dinner which M. Zech, assisted by his manager Mr. Gross and the 
incomparable Luigi, endeavoured to make a worthy repast. 

The guests in 1863 included many outstanding people; Count 
Esterhazy, Baron and Baroness Malorite, the eccentric but brilliant 
conversationalist General Maryatt, Grant Beyjust returned from a 
successful African expedition during which he and Speke bad 
discovered the headwaters of the Nile—and Sir Richard Bunon, 
who was to astonish the literary world a few months later with 
his controversial translation of The Thousand and One Nights. 
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A copy oj a from Mr. Zech to a Mr. Mosley that Christmas 
reads: 
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5 hepJieard*s Hotel was partially dAtro^’rd l^y hrr in tK6(>. hnt 
happily the Golden Boob survived, as dnl tlte sta})lr» of Napo* 
leon*s time, which were still in an excellent slate of rr{Kiir. 'I'he 
establishment was hurriedly rebuilt in tlw same year but with 
various improvements and the addition of a long annexe and 
another sttty. Beautiful gardens always surrounded the hotel 
which rose ttice more in the fcHm of a hollow square enclosing, 
like many oriental palaces, a maguiTiccnc courtyard planted with 
palms and flowering trees. Two small sphinxes were brought from 
the Temple of S<saphis at Memphis to flank tlic front doorway, 
from which the balcony—dcaer to (he ground than die terrace 
which was to succeed it—Jutted outwards and wsis covered by 
an awning supported by slender pilEais. 

A coloured print of this balccoy shows people leaning out of 
the windows to watch an iTnpnrranr gentleman driving by in a 
smart tum-ouc. Black Circassian bosses with outriders dressed in 
frock-coats and buskins precede the open carriage, while barC' 
footed snists run on either adc to dear the way with long sticks. 
The s^es wear decorative uj^enm: while voluminous panta¬ 
loons kept in place by blue cummerbunds, scarlet waistcoats em¬ 
broidered with gold aiid red skuU-caps copped with blue tassels. 
Another print shows a milicary band marching by preceded by a 
man scattering water over tht road from a large water-skin so that 
the dust might not rise and offad the ncetrils of thc6e watching 
from Shepheard*s veranda. 

It was about this time that an Englishman, Thomas Cook, the 
pioneer of organised travel, realixed a k>i^-cherished ditam by 
visiring the Middle East The fact that the Biblical lands bad been 
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places of pilgrimage since the days of the Crusaders had fired his 
imaginadon and he decided to invesdgate the pccsibilicy of send¬ 
ing British tourist parties to Egypt and Palestine. 

In the past, the majority of people in Britain had not ventured 
far from their own town or village, but with the advent of rail¬ 
ways in England die dc$ire for travel became contagious. In 1841, 
Tliomas Cook ha<l organized an excursion by train from Ldosier 
CO Loughborouglt The experiment, as it was then, proved so suc¬ 
cessful that lie decided to develop this particular form of enter¬ 
prise. He gradually extended the scope of his operations and by 
1865 they had assumed such proportions that he removed his 
business from Leicester to London. The urge to travel permeated 
die air to such a degree that many who had moved from place to 
place in the British Isles for the first time, now dreamed of viaidng 
faroff lands, but when confronted with the seemingly insur¬ 
mountable problems of crossing frontiers, speaking foreig;n lan¬ 
guages and uring strange currency, they decided the game was not 
worth the candle. Only the true adventurer and the wealthy— 
willing to pay for safe conduct—went abroad for pleasure. Lug¬ 
gage was formidable and escorts were considered necessary for 
protection. 

Tliomas Cook sensed the awakening desire to travel farther 
afield. He arranged more ambitious journeys to the Clontinent and 
started a system of international tickets and the ‘return fare’. 
When the middle classes realized they would have no language or 
money dilTicultics and that the indefatigable Thomas Cook would 
see to everythii^, they swarmed to book tickets for his expeditioios. 
Soon royal personages were to do the same thing. 

In 1868, after consolidating various continental travelling enter¬ 
prises, Thomas Cook s« out for Constantinople, Beirut, Jaffa, 
Alexandria and Cairo. He returned to England well satisfied. He 
had explored the tourist potentialities of the Middle East and 
found they were far greater than he had dared to hope. Cairo tvas 
to be the focal point; and he appointed an assistant at Shepheard’s 
Hotel—this agreement was the beginning of an association of 
Cook’s name with Shepheard’s which has existed ever since. 
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The following season Cook personally conducted a tour of 
thirty-two people to Egypt. He hired two of the Khedive’s 
steamers which enabled his tourists to voyage up the Nile to the 
borders of the Sudan. On their return to Cairo they stayed at 
Shepheard's. 

Of that period Cook was to write later: 

Egypt and Palestine constitute the two greatest features in 
our present programme; but the countries tlirough which we 
pass to got here, and the places to be visited on our return 
journey, all contribute to the general interest of a programme 
covering about 7,000 miles of travel.... 1 said that Egypt and 
Palestine constitute the two great features of the tour, and a 
few words on each may not be unacceptable. After briefly 
scanning Alexandria, which is a sort of Oricntal-European con¬ 
glomerate, with but few attractions, we hastened on to the 
capital of modem Egypt—Cairo—which presents a combina¬ 
tion of ancient orientalism with Parisian innovations. 

Following Thomas Cook’s suggestions for headgear, Shep- 
heard’s guests adopted a variety of bats to witlistand the briiUant 
sunshine. 

Among the articica of mai. use are helmets, shady or 
other hats, with pugarees of muslin to protect the head and 
neck from the sun; also light-coloured umbrellas strong enough 
to be used as walking-sticks. Some dilTcrence of opinion exists 
as to the form of head covering. Some think helmets or solar 
topees indispensable, but this is not accepted universally, and 
ladies do not greatly favour them, as they are difficult to fit and 
uncomfortable to wear. Many are satisfied with good wide¬ 
awakes or ‘Terai’ hats, and not a few think by far the best of 
all is a broad-brimmed sailor hat from Andres in Bond Street. 
All ladies should be provided with thin gossamer veils of brown, 
blue or green, which arc an immense comfort and great protec¬ 
tion agamstsand, dust or glare. 

The year 1869 was famous in Egypt for the opening of dc 
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Lcaseps*s great engineering feat—the Sue Canal. It was the 
year after Thomas Cook’s exploratory crip to Egypt and he was 
one of the guests invited by Ferdinand de Lessq:8 for the inaugu¬ 
ration of the new waterway. The two travel visionaries had become 
friends. 

Tlie Empress Eugenic crane from France to declare the Suez 
Canal open. She had always paid great attention to de Lesseps’s 
scheme and had awakened the interest of the Emperor, Napo¬ 
leon 111 . Dc Lcsseps thought of the Empress, who was also his 
cousin, as his guardian angel, and che first meeting of the canal 
shareholders was held on the 15th November—the Feast of Saint 
£ug6iie. 

With an impressive entourage and magnificent clothes, Euginic 
captivated Cairo. The city was en file in her honour. A road was 
specially constructed so that she could he driven from the heart of 
Cairo to see the Pyramids of Giza, and at their base a chalet was 
built to house the Empress and her suite for a single night. 
Euginie thought the great monuments were magnificent and was 
delighted that as darkness feU, instead of a fireworks display to 
celebrate her visit, magnesium flares were used to Uliuninate the 
Pyramids. 

Eugenie, as guest of (he Khedive, resided at the Ghezireh 
Palace, a splendid buildir^ surrounded by ornamental gardens 
and Aowing fountains. Ismail bad commanded that her private 
apartments should be an exact replica of her suite at the Tuilleries 
so that she m^ht *feel at home’. 

It was the most sumptuous season Cairo had yet known. Shep- 
beard*s was crowded and added to the usual visitors were eminent 
people who arrived to take part in the Sues Canal celebrations— 
among the latter was Th^ophile Gautier, perhaps the most Influ¬ 
ential writer and poet of the day, and he left a vivid account of the 
hotel at this period. 

Although Gautier had been to che Middle East several tiiues^ 
this was his first visit to ^ypt Unfortunately, he had broken his 
left arm and dislocated his shoulder by a fall between decks during 
the voyage. However, he forgot his disability as soon as he arrived 
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at the station in Cairo where his romantic fancy was titillated by 
all that he saw. Almost before he could look round at the laden 
camels and donkeys, at the polyglot collection of porters, servants 
and dragomen, all sacaming, gesticulating, running and bustling 
about, a gleaming open carriage from Shepheard’s drew up and 
he was handed in by a uniformed coachman while a sais cleared 
a way through the m€l6c for his sliort drive to the hotel. 

Heads turned curiously as the famous Frenchman made his 
way amoi^ the wicker sofas and chairs on the veranda to the front 
door, where he was joyfully received by the miiniiger, Mr, Gross. 
He was led upstairs and shown into a large, wcll-furnW»cd room. 
In the centre of tltc rug-strewn floor were single beds enveloped in 
mosquito-netting. A large window overlooked the Ezbekich and, 
as Mr, Gros opened the shutters, Gautier saw an enchanting 
view. The formal rose^ardens were a riot of yellows and reds and 
clumps of mimosa-trees were in full bloom. Large palm fronds 
cast black shadows on the pathways and the air was so crystal 
clear that, far away to the left, Gautier could discern other palm- 
trees against a skyline of roofs and domes, while to the right slen¬ 
der minarets, their turrets rose-tinted by the sinking disc of the 
sun, soared into a cobalt-blue sky. On the far liori:4on the yellow 
Mokatiam hills, devoid of vegetation, stood like a stage back¬ 
drop. 

Although Cairo beckoned, Gautier’s disability necessitated a 
few days’ rest before venturing forth to sec the sights—but he 
found plenty to interest him at Shepheard’s. There were many 
places on the veranda where, armed with binoculars, he could see 
what was going on round him without himself being seen. He 
watched the constant parade in front of the hotel, and found it 
fascinating. Colours were vibrant in the bright sunlight and dan¬ 
cing rays glinted on the gold inlay of swords, on the polished sQvcr 
tops of canes, on bracelets and anklets and on the rich embroidery 
of oriental costumes. 

The hordes of donkeys and donkey-boys in front of Shepheard’s 
seemed to increase as season succeeded season. Gautier was 
told there were at least eighty thousand donkeys in Cairo; and 
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although this may have been a gross exaggeration, he wrote 
that the noise made by those that did exist gave credence to the 
myth. 

At the end of each day there was a great commotion on the 
veranda and a hubbub of noise from the pavement as hotel-guests 
returned from their day’s excursions and excitedly told each other 
where they had been and what they had seen. Mcanwliile, con¬ 
jurers and snake-charmeis were busily packing up after their final 
performances and toiuists and gviides made plans for the morrow. 
Carriages for hire drove away from the shade of the trees on the 
opposite side of the road followed by the donkey-boys. Above the 
tumult a gigantic Chinese gong was sounded within the hotel to 
announce that the time for dinner was approaching. Still talking of 
the places and things they had seen, the visitors went to their 
rooms to change for dinner. 

Gautier found the food to his liking; though cooked in the 
French manner, he described it as ‘l^htly English’. The wine- 
waiter could produce excellent French Bordeaux, Gerroan hock 
and English beer. With white-gloved bands, servants served the 
various courses deftly and quietly. The Frenchman was inter¬ 
ested to note how each evening guests with similar interests and 
professions separated into groups for their meal. When the ladies 
retired at the end of chnner, the men intenniDgled to enjoy coffee 
and cigars or, putting their elbows on the tables, relaxed and 
talked about the affairs of the day. 

The dining-room gradually emptied as the night wore on, and 
the gentlemen either continued their conversations on the veranda 
or strolled across the Ezbekieb for a short constitutional before 
going to bed. 

Gautier’s arm was healing and the manager saw to it that he 
had every comfort and attention. Some weeks after Gautier had 
returned to France Mr. GrcBs received the following letter: 

Pendant un sijour de plus de ^ semaines j’ai trouvi i 

I’Hdtel Shepheard les soms les plus intelligents, les attentions les 

plus d^licates et tout le comfort possible qui ont hltd beaucoup 
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la convalescence d’une blessure grave. Dans cette maison hos- 
pitali&re j’ai pu croire que chcz moi ct je remerde Ic 
Directeur de ce bel dtabUssement non pas cn ctrangcr mais en 
ami. 

Th^opbilc Gautier, 

The annoyance caused by Gautier's broken aim had been dis¬ 
pelled early during his stay at Shepheard’s by tlic unexpected 
arrival of one of his friends from Paris, Comte Joseph I’rimoii. 
When the two men went out together on various cxtairrions, 
PrImoU caused as much turning of heads on die balcony t& did 
Gautier, for he had taken heed of Thomas Cook’s advice and 
wore a pale blue transparent veil over his face to ward olT the 
strong sunlight. 

A magnificent banquet was given at Shepheard's for the 
Empress £ug6iie, The Empress was considered the most beautiful 
woman in Europe and her entrance into the lavishly decorated 
dining-room must have been the highlight of the hotel’s season 
that year, when it seemed most of France’s outstanding person¬ 
alities had passed through Shepheard's welcoming portals. Cer¬ 
tainly word got about, almost before the banquet began, that she 
was in the hotel and crowds gathered and waited outside the en¬ 
trance in the hope of catching a glimpse of the peerless Eugenie 
as she left. 

Heads of govenunents continued to arrive to take part in the 
Sue* celebrations. The Royal Opera House, close by Shepheard’s, 
had been built especially for the occasion. Authoriised by Ismail, 
built of fine Lebanese wood and plaster, it had been completed 
within six months and was of the same dull apricot colour as 
Shepheard’s. Inside, the bangings were of crimson and gold bro¬ 
cade and the boxes were scrolled with gilt. Harem boxes were 
fronted with silken screens j and behind the curved proscenium lay 
an unusually large stage. 

The French Egyptolc^ist, Mariette Bey, Director of Egyptian 
Antiquities, had been requested by the Khedive to find a suitable 
Pharaonic tale that would be dramatic and lend itself to opera. 
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Verdi was commissioned to write the music. Th e roult vJsaAida. 
There was only one fly in the ointment: the opera was not finished 
in time for the Suez CaaaJ celebrations as is generally believed, 
and Verdi substituted Rigoletto for the mai^;uraJ performance. 
Nevertheless, it was a grand aHair and £ug;6iie, seated between 
the Khedive and Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, gazed down 
from the royal box on an auditorium filled to ovcrflotvii^ with 
bcjetvejled women and splcodidly unifomied men. Thunderous 
applause greeted the final curtain. The opening night was a 
tremendous success. 

A few days later the Empress, once again by the Khedive’s 
invitetion, went on a voyage up the Nile to Upper Egypt. She 
visited the great temples of Luxor and Karoak, the ancient dty of 
Thebes, the Colcesi of Memnon and the temples of Dcir'd-Bahri, 
Medinet Habu and the Rameascum. Eugdaie thoroughly enjoyed 
her trip and returned to Cairo more radiant th an ever. After a 
brief respite in the capital she left by special train for Alexandria 
where she boarded the Royal French yacht AigU and proceeded 
to Port Said, for it was November and the time was drawing near 
for the actual opening of the artificial waterway. 

In the meandme, Gautier and other guests of the Khedive 
residing at Shepheard’s, made their way to Port Said where they 
were met and taken to special luxurious tents erected on the banks 
of the Sweet Water Canal, dose to de Lesseps’s chalet. 

Port Said was a hive of activity. Beflagged shifB of all 
and many nationalities were assembled in the harbour basin. On 
the 13th November the Khedive airivcd in the yacht Maromsah, 
Arab Princes and the Prince and Princess of the Netherlands were 
invited aboard to a lavish banquet. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
arrived the following day with an entour^e of ministers and hla 
ambassador to Turkey. The frigate Heria steamed into haibour 
on the 16th November with Crown Prince Frederick William cf 
Prussia. Finally a volley of gunfire announced the arrival of the 
Atgle and, as she nosed her way through a fleet of over one hun¬ 
dred ships, Eug6ue smilii^y acknowledged cheering crews from 
the poop deck, while small craft packed with sightseers plied their 
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way back and forth among the lai^ ships. Along the foreshore 
newly erected wooden platforms could be seen. Farther inland 
numerous shacks had been hastily constructed to house some of 
the thousands of people who had come to watch the spectacle. 
One thousand servants and five hundred cooks had been brouglit 
from Europe to look after the distinguished guests. 

Near tragedy was averted when an umisiially high tide 
threatened to swamp the wooden platforms along the banks. 
Workmen were hurriedly rushed to the spot and an ariilicial 
sandbar was created to hold back the swirling water. Before dc 
Lesseps had had time to breathe a sigh of relief further disquieting 
news was brought to him. During the final soundings a fifteen* 
foot boulder had been discovered in the patli of the canal. He 
immediately ordered divers to go to the place with kegs of dyna* 
mite. It was a gamble, for had the blasting damaged the wall of 
the canal the next day’s sailing would have had to be postponed. 
More by luck than good judgement die hard stone was blown up 
without harming the banks. 

At last a signal w'as given for the ceremonies to begin. X^d by 
Ismail’s Master of Ceremonies to a central pavilion on the fore¬ 
shore, the distinguished guests were received by dc Losseps. Sun¬ 
light sdntiUated on colourful uniforms edged with gold braid, 
scimitars and awords studded with gems, glorious jewels and 
embroidered satin gowns. 

After the recq>tion, the dignitaries gathered on the platforms to 
watch the blessing of the new waterway. Organ music swelled out 
over the silent crowds while the Grand Mufti of Cairo gave Ms 
benediction, after which the canal was blessed in turn by ecclesi¬ 
astics of the Coptic, Greek and Catholic Churches, then, amid 
cheers, the heads of state made their way to small decorated boats 
which waited to return them to their respective yachts. 

That night there was great rejoicing in the town of Port Said 
and the crowds talked of nothing except the sailing of the first 
convoy on the morrow. Fireworks rocketed into the night sky and 
happy laugher rang through the streets. On the outskirts of the 
town Joyous Bedouin forgot the scarcity of fuel and piled their 
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campfires high with palm fronds and sticks of wood so that the 
desert was bright with i^-poinls of fire. 

At midnight a further mishap was reported to de L^seps. An 
Egyptian frigate, while clearii^ the canal of small native craft, 
had got stuck athwart the canal. For the third lime within 
twenty-four liours de Lesseps ordered gangs of workmen to the 
scene of the disaster. The men worked all night and it was not 
until dawn brightened the sky that the frigate was refioated. De 
Lesseps had spent a sleepless night. With tlic dlite from so many 
nations taking part in the venture it was essential, not only for him, 
but for the prestige of France, that the first convoy to enter the 
canal should pass through without mishap. 

Morning brought a fair wind, sunlight sparkled on the vivid 
blue of the new waterway and the ships were drawn up in line 
behind £ug6iie’s AigU, which was to lead them. Cautiously they 
made their way along the first fifty kilometres of the canal, until 
Lake Timsah was reached, the midway stop at Ismailia—a town¬ 
ship created for the headquarters of the new Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany and named after the Khedive. The first half of the can^ bad 
been navigated safely. Egyptian men-of-war anchored in the lake 
fired guns in welcome and bands played from the shore. The 
banks were dotted with people, many of them guests of the ever- 
generous Khedive who bad invited members of all sects for the 
momentous occasion. Indeed, so many of his foUoweis presented 
themselves that there was not a quarter enough tented accomm^ 
dation to house them. 

Early the following day the royal guests disembarked. Gleaming 
carriages were waitii^ for them and they were driven through 
befiagged streets between lines of Lancers on white and grey 
horses. The procession drew up at de Lesseps's villa where the 
Empress was handed out of her landau at the entrance and went 
inside. Crowds pressed against the railings of the front garden 
hoping she would appear to acknowledge their cheers, but 
Eugdnie had gone throi^b the house and out by the back en¬ 
trance. She wished to visit an Arab encampment and to do so on 
camel-back. Being a skilful horsewoman the idea of a camel ride 
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intrigued her, An interesting painting in the I^ng Gallery of 
Abdin PaJficc shows Eug6iic seated on this caparwonetl mount, 
surrounded by various dignitaries. She is tlixisscd becomingly in a 
pale oysta-colourcd sUk tlitsss, %vjiich sIionvs np her auburn hair 
to perfection, and liolds a matching parasol over lier head to 
guard against the dazalhig sunlight, 

After her visit to tiic Arab vncampinryi, the. lini])rfss returned 
to the KUctlivc’s jjalacc at Lsmailia—yfi iiiiotluT gnincllosc build* 
ir^ made for the festivltira. Wiliioui piuiNiujr for Yi'ai, iHw joined 
the Empcroi* of Aasiria find tlicy drove artiuntl llic town once 
more in a pony-d»a«c, stopping to walcli a Bctlouin display of 
horsemanship whidi ilxc Empress gaily applaudtxl, aiul later 
pausii^ to examine the triumphal arches inoiu closely. Wherever 
they went cheering people gjttlu*)‘«l rotind tlic ciirriage to see the 
ravishing Eugenic. That night Ismail gave a baU for some five 
thousand guests. The Empress was the guest of honour and, de¬ 
spite her many excursions durii^ the cby, there was no trace of 
weariness on her enchanting face. 

At noon the next day the convoy formed in line once more and 
slowly edged its way towards the Great Bitter I ^kcn. All went well 
and by tea-time the goal had been readied. As on tiie shores of 
Lake Timsah, the hanks were covered with welcoming fellaheen 
and Bedouin accompanied by hordes of animals and inmimerable 
children. 

Dinner parties were held on deck aboard various sliips chat 
night, after which die guests watched fireworks sparkle against the 
blue velvet of the sky. 

Early next day the convoy started on its final lap to the Red 
Sea. The morning was auspidous and before luncheon Eugdnie 
wrote in a firm hand in the log-book of the Aiglet ‘anchored 
AT SUEZ.’ The first convoy had passed safely through the Suez 
Canal. 

The Empress left Egypt with regret. She never forgot the mag¬ 
nificent reception she had received and determined to return one 
day. Her Egyptian sojourn proved to be one of the happiest 
periods of her life, for within a few short months her beloved 
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France wa$ in the throes o£ war and the following years held much 
disillusionment. 

Time flew by and it was not until 1909 that Eugenic revisited 
Cairo. She looked much younger than her eighty years and was 
still very spry. Among her excursions she went to the Pyiamids. 
A member of iicr party described to me the scene as they went along 
the same road which had been specially built for her by Ismail— 
and tears came to her eyes when she recalled the mght she had 
spent there forty yean before. Time had not blurred her golden 
memories of the past. 

Two ycara after the opening of the Suez Canal, Veidi finished 
his opera Aide, It was to prove the highlight of the Cairo season 
of 1871, and the opening performance was given on Christmas 
Eve. Guests at Shepheard's Hotel, having heard of the lavish 
entertainments during the Suez Canal festivities, determined, one 
and all, to go to the opera which had been inspired by that histori¬ 
cal event. Not everyone was lucky for the Royal Opera House 
seated only seven hundred and fifty people and the tickets bad 
been booked months in advance. The far-seeing manager had 
obtained blocks of seats, but there were not enough to go round. 
For those who were fortunate it must have been an enchantii^ 
evening. 

Mariette’s archaeological knowledge recreated the days of the 
Pharaohs so that magnificent Thebes came to life. The great HaU 
of Columns at Kamak was reproduced, authentic statuary beiag 
lent by the Cairo museum. In Paris, craftsmen had been busy for 
weeks copying costumes, jewels and ornaments from the origiials. 
When the curtain went up, the audience found ancient Egypt 
before thdr very eyes. Instead of extras, there were real Nubian 
slaves. Through a huge gateway from Pharaoh's temple, a vista erf 
pyramids and palaces could be seen. The acoustics were pcrfect. 
The opera was a sensation and news of it spread to the other 
capitals of the world. The foUowii^ when Verdi conducted 
it at X4a Seals, the Italians were so delighted with the music that 
they presented him with an ivory baton studded with rubies which 
spelt the name ‘Aida' - 
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In 1876 the opciu was performed In Paris. During that same 
year Patti sang the ranch sought-after role at Covent Garden, her 
technique so effortlessly perfect that both audience and critics 
were enraptured. 

Since then Cairo Opera House has resounded with sonorous 
Arabic and liquid Italian, with French, German and English 
operas; Pavlova lias danced, light ns thistlcdotvn, across its stage; 
Duse has played there before wrapt audiences; yet the atmosphere 
is never so spell-binding as when Aida is about to begin. The 
elegant auditorium is invaded with an aura of Pharaonic Egypt 
and not a whisper can be heard. Perhaps the magic is enhanced 
because the Pyramids of Giza brood in reality over the city out¬ 
side, 

Visitors to the Opera House can sdU see the original sets for 
Aidot the jewels and costumes worn by the cast and the red- 
brocaded gilt chairs on which the Empress Eu|;6uc of France, 
resplendent in crinoline and diamonds, sat with the Khedive 
Ismail on the opening night in 1869. 
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General Gordon 

There was consternation at Shepheard’s Hotel once the fun»e 
had died down about the opening of the Suez Canal and its 
remarkable possibilities. The overland route was now in disuse. 
Might Cairo lapse into a backwater? If travellers to and from the 
Far East by*passed the dcy, could the inHux of seasonal guests 
tvarrant the expense of keeping ihe luxury hotel open? 

The .management need not have worried, for the opcnli^ of 
the Suez Canal had brought such publicity to Egypt, and Cairo 
in particular, that the demand for sightseeing trips was increasiT^. 
If the crowned heads of Europe could visit this faraway country 
safely, the ordinary individual could too, and those who had hesi¬ 
tated CO go so far afield in the past now had their apprehensions 
swept away. Thomas Cook*s name bad now become wdl known, 
not only for arranging journeys, but for comfort and safety as 
well, With tireless energy, Thomas Cook, together with his son 
John Mason Cook—who was blessed with the same extraordinary 
drive as his father-^moulded the travel facilities in Egypt to suit 
their clients, and their arrangemencs were so good that old Samuel 
Shepheard himself would have been astonished. For a party of 
sixty persons going to Palestine from ^ypt, the Cooks thought 
nothing of arranging for ‘sixty-five saddle-horses, dghty^evea 
pack-horses, an unspecified number of mules, twency-efghi asses, 
fifty-^ muleteers, three dragomen, eighteen camp^ervants, and 
five watchdogs’ to accompany them.* 

Thomas Cook had already taken a few tourists up the Nile to 
see the Pharaonic temples and his son became even more entbu- 
dastic about this unique journey. Greeks and Homans had visited 
the monuments in their day and young Cook wished to bring 

* Tht TherTw CMtf^a^byJehaPudoey (Tauchaia edition, Seutr^c) 1953. 
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them within reach, not only of the rich, but of the ordinary 
Victorian tourist 9 S well. He approached the Khedive, as his father 
had done before him, to ask if he could hire steamers to start 
a regular service up and down the river. Ismail, always short of 
money, was de%hted and officially appointed the younger Cook 
as his government agent for passenger traffic on the Nile. The 
venture was immensely successful. 

People always enjoy something strange, yet at the same time 
familiar and Cook wrote: 

.. - there is one predominant feeling of interest that uudcrlics 
all our visits to these lands and waters of Biblical history, i.c. 
the abiding impression that we are travelling amongst and 
gazing on scenes with which we have been familiar from our 
earliest recollections. 

By 1875 the Cooks ran a regular steamboat service to Upper 
Egypt from the first cataract to the second and made plans for 
tourists to lue the mail steamers between A&suit and Aswan. 
John Mason Cook was soon appointed sole agent for the postal 
services on all Government ships and by id8o the Egyptian 
Government was impressed enough by the enterprising father and 
son to give them complete control of all passenger steamers j in 
return for which the Cooks undertook to do the refitting and to 
run the ships at their own risk and expense. 

At Shepheard's the new visitors spent money freely. The Cooks 
advised in their brochures that: 

By far the most important item in an outfit for Egypt is 
money, and enough of it, for it must not be forgotten that 
travelling in the East and hotel accommodation are expensive. 
The dry atmosphere and winter warmth were mentioned as 
health'giving and rejuvenating, beneficial for invalids and for 
those advanced in years who did not fancy an energetic holiday. 

A contemporary brochure from Shepheard's reiterates the 
same claims: 

For many ailmente the air is the supreme remedy.... Let a 
nun come as far East as Cairo and at but for an hour in the 
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sun of Shepheard^s Terrace and watch the world go by, or stroll 
for but an hour down the tortuous Mousky waysj let him but 
hear the call to prayer from a minaret, the blind beggar chant 
verees from the Koran; let him see a native sail take on a won¬ 
drous grace in the wind c^f a Nile sunset—let him see all this 
or more, and he will be a new man! 

Wiicn the witer was gatliering material for this book she was 
fortunate enough to receive the letter from the Hon. Lady Home 
quoted below. It is a remarkably interesting reminiscence by a 
gracious lady of nincty*tlirce years of age. 

June 25 

Dear Mrs. Nelson, 

I know Cairo as a giil of fourteen, arriving at Shepheard’s 
Hotel in November, 1878, with my Father and Mother the 
Hon. George Mostyn and the Hon. Jean Mostyn, to winter in 
Egypt for my Father’s health. 

Staying at the Hotel we met Sir Alexander Bdrd, Lady 
Baird and their family of three. 1 used to go donkey riding with 
llie eldest son John—later to become Lord Stonehaven. 

The Shepheard’s Hotel was very well run by a man called 
George if I remember r^htly. The verandah was a great ren- 
deavous where Sir Alexander Baird sat in his armchair near 
the entrance to the hotel. His friends used to come in, greet 
him and sometimes introduce a newcomer of note or interest. 

Amongst these who resided at Shepbeard’s were Sir Aukland 
Colvin and Sir Charles Rivers Wilson both in high posts aad 
friends of my father. 

Sir Alonzo Money a well-known resident of Cairo and bis 
wife and daughter 1 knew well and went riding with them to 
Shubra and to the desert. A wedding breakfast was given for 
Sir Alonzo’s daughter at Shepheard's when she was married 
from the English church- 

inside the hotel there was a small sittiag-room which was 
practicaUy my room, where I was given violin lessons by one 
of the girl musicians who played in the hall every evenir^. My 
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parents’ rooms were on the ground floor beyond the hall and 
dining-room, and led into a small garden where there were two 
pelicans. 

Below the verandah (there were eight steps leading to it Irom 
the pavement) were Arab boys selling goods—necklaces etc., 
and donkeys each with a donkey-boy. Jingling necklaces were 
on the donkeys’ necks and there was a great clatter of strange 
Arab noises. 

Sir Claude Alexander arrived at Chrisintas and stayed at 
Shepheard’s before proceeding to Luxor. 

I was only in Cairo for seven months or so, as we went to 
Luxor Hotel (just opened) where wc stayed three months, 
returned to Cairo and left in July for England. 

I chink 1 can fairiy say X am probably the only person living, 
who can recollect as far back as 1878 to Shepbeard’s Hotel. 

Yours sincerely, 

Gwendoline Home 

It was not only the Hon. Lady Home who particularly noticed 
the great clatter of donkey-boys outside Shepheard’s—-Mark 
Twain did also. He was staying in the hotel about the same time, 
and he and two of his friends decided to choose suitable mounts to 
go to Old Cairo. They took some time which amused the on¬ 
lookers on the balcony who, he says, were mostly British bound for 
India. The donkeys were well kept by their owners who Twain 
referred to as those ‘Evely young Egyptian rascals’. The ’rascals’ 
spent hours grooming their beasts in the most fanciful manner to 
attract the eye of the tourist. Donkeys were daubed with black 
and white zebra lines or had painted stripes of yellow, red and 
blue; some were allowed to remain their natural colour of white 
or grey, but even these had patterned coats—achieved by shearing 
off parts of the hair in curving lines. 

When Twain and his friends had made their choice, they 
mounted their smart steeds and were soon going along at a steady 
pace. The donkey-boys urged the animals to go faster until they 
reached a furious gallop. iXoaring with laughter, the young men 
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chaf|;cd onward and collided with everything in sight undl there 
was a minor stampede. It was not imcnjoyable, for, as Twain 
pointed out, if anyone tired of riding he had only to rest his fccc 
on the ground and the donkey could charge on alone. 

Twain did not forget hia hair^raisuig ride and recalled it with 
nostalgia in Inr^ocents Abroad. He remembered the cool cxhilar* 
atiog breeze os they raced, the pahn-fringcd gardens, the black 
shadows of the trees at sunset and the silver ribbon of the Nile 
when they reached it at the end of the day. There they dis¬ 
mounted, boarded a felucca —together with donkey-boys and 
donkeys—and went for a sail on the river. 

A Shepheard’s donkey-boy was a character in his own light, 
but be vanished gradually from the scene when motor-cars came 
into their own, He was still required for desert picnics and various 
jauDts but his heyday was greatest at the turn of the century. He 
was usually small and spare of frame, with a roguish expression 
like a Moorish lad in a Murillo painting. He lived in the streets 
and had been thrown on his own resources since infancy, so that 
his familiarity with vice bred a contempt which amounted almcst 
to lack of recognition. Full of audacity his Mcslem prejudices sat 
lightly on his skinny shoulders but he picked up miscellaneous 
information like a sponge, and although he could neither read nor 
write, he spoke a smattering of foreign languages fluently. Imper¬ 
vious to both coid and heat, he waited loi^ hovus in from of the 
hotel ready at a second's notice to pounce on a likely customer 
with the avidity of a cat on a mouse. The amazing energy he dis¬ 
played, considering his stomach was usually empty, was remark¬ 
able. He had great endurance and could trot all day behind his 
donkey, yelling and dodging among the obstructions in the streets, 
quite uncomplaining, lus only grudge being the tax levied on his 
donkey by the Government. When he disappeared from the Cairo 
streets he took part of their colour with him. 

Like the donkey-boy, the dervish ceremonies were to vanish 
from the ken of Shepheard’s guests. Not that they ceased to exist 
but Moslem leaders became dismayed as more and more tourists 
clamoured to watch certain religious rites. 
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On the l3£t days of Ramadan when the Khedive’s devotions 
were finished, the Mohammed Ali mosque Vk^s iliross-n open to 
evcryODc. Under its domed roof a large circular space was re¬ 
served for dancing dervishes and the mosque was brightly illu- 
minated so that light glinted off the honey-coloured alahancr 
walls and sliowcd up patterns in the magnificent carpeting- Sud¬ 
denly musicians came forward and began playing tamljourincs 
while cquaQy suddenly dcrvislies slowly began the '/Akk or ‘turn¬ 
ing’. Each time a dancer uttered the holy name of Allah, he bent 
from the waist so that his head nearly swept the ground. The 
dervishes’ long white lObes flew out in bell-like shapes and as the 
whirling grew faster and faster tlic dancers looked like fantastic 
tops. The motion increased to a frenzy, the tone of the tam¬ 
bourines swelled in volume, the dancers, In a trance-like state, fell 
insensible to the floor, were lifted up, came to life once more and 
would begin whirling again with renewed energy. The drummii^ 
and danch^ ceased as quickly as it had begun, leaving the on¬ 
lookers dazed and In a bewildered state of mind os ibey left the 
mc^ue. 

In the eighties visitore look a keen interest in certain sighs 
which would upset the sensitive stomachs of travclleis today, The 
most astonishing dervisli rite was called dosek and foreigners 
would watch with bated breath wliile the Slicik of the Saadiyeh 
Dervishes rode over prestrate bodies of devotees on horseback. 
Surprisingly few men were hurt, perhaps because they lay on their 
faces with legs extended or because a horse will not step on human 
obstacles if he can help it When a devotee was trodden on, he 
uttered the name ‘Allah! ’ in painful veneration. 

Every Friday, dancing and howling dervishes could be seen by 
tourists in ‘Old Cairo’ until the Khedive finally forbade such 
exhibidons. 

The eighties fovuid Khedive Ismail with almost insuperable 
worries, not the least being the alarming way the slave traffic from 
the Sudan was Increasing. It was estimated that from the Equa¬ 
torial Provinces alone some 30,000 slaves were shipped abroad 
annually. On top of this the Mahdi (He who is directed by God) 
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had risen to power in Dongola in the Sudan, He had innumerable 
disciples ready to follow him to the death. His doctrine was that 
contact with Christians had caused decadence among the faithful^ 
and that he was deputed by God to restore the Faith. Word of 
this spread throughout the Sudan and as his victoria increased 
and his reputation grew, so did his savagery. Village after village 
came under lib sway and as each one fell his reputation for in* 
vincibiUty was enhanced. 

An Anglo-Egyptian General, Hicks Pasha, was appointed 
leader of a small foiec sent from Egypt to deter him. Hicks de¬ 
feated the enemy at Jcbel Ain and crossed the desert to El Obdd 
where be was ambushed by the Mahdi in person. The Egyptians 
resisted bravely but were so outnumbered that only their rear¬ 
guard escaped massacre. 

Ismail was prevailed upon to appoint a British Governor- 
General to the Sudan and he chcec the intrepid General Gordon, 
who had already made a name for himself in China where he had 
suppressed the Taiping rebels. It was felt that ‘Chinese Gordon' 
would retrieve lost prestige in the Sudan and abolish the slave 
traffic. 

Gordon did his best to get the Sudan on a better footing—a 
gargantuan task after sixty years of misrule—even cutting down 
his own salary to a pittance to help the empty Sudanese treasury. 
Ismail, himself, badly is debt, both respected and trusted Gordon, 
but he was ‘retired* to Naples and his son Tewfik look over in his 
stead, Tewfik replaced Gordon by another man, Raouf Pasha. 

With the Mahdi’s continual rise to power the British Govern¬ 
ment strongly recommended that Gordon should return. Sir 
Evelyn Baring (later to become Lord Cromer) reluctantly agreed. 

Initially Gordon thought of reaching Khartoum by using the 
Sues Canal and going overland via Sualdn and Berber but this 
idea was chained at the last moment and he was sent to Cairo. 
A suite was booked for him at Sbepheard's and it was in the hotel 
that plans were discussed to abolish the Mahdist troubles before 
he left on his ili-fated mission. 

John Mason Cook was authorized to make arrangements for 
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the General and hia staff co be taken up the Nile as far as Korosko, 
where a camel caravan would wait to escort them on to the 
Sudanese capital. This undertaking by Cook wns to need all his 
tact for he had also promised the authoi itiw to lake a ccrUiin Emir 
Abdul Shakour—a former ruler of the Sudan—on the same voy- 
age. To Gordon time was of the essence and he had not bargained 
for the Emir and his entourage, nor hia twcniy-tlirce wivex and 
tlxcir mountains of luggage. While Gordon chami>cd at tlie bit in 
his spacious suite at Slicplieard’s longing to get under way, the 
Emir was in no Jiastc to return to the land of hia forcfailwrx. Only 
Cock’s discretion kept the beginmng of tlic journey xweet, e.spcci- 
ally when, at tlie very last minute, departure was held up because 
Che Emir’s dress uruTorm had been left behind by mistake and lie 
would riot leave until it was found. 

Gordon’s first task was Che evacuation of Europeans from the 
Sudan. He succeeded in getting many away before the Mahdi 
began his ruthless seige of Khartoum. The weeks went slowly by. 
In Che gruelling heac of mid-Aphl, with few scores and a smah, 
starving force, Gordon held grimly onto the capital. Spartan in his 
behaviour, he felt nothing was impossible and be determined to 
hold fast until help came. Tiic following month preparations were 
made in England for a relief force. Yet from the beginning, every* 
thing went against Gordon. Papers sent from Khartoum by Crusted 
officers were captured by the Mahdi’s men arid Gordon’s des¬ 
perate straits became known. 

Alone in his palace during the seige Gordon wrote: 

I have the strongest suspicion that talcs of troops at Dongola 
and Mero are all gasworks and that if you wanted to find Her 
Majesty's Forces you would have to go to Shepheard’s Hotel, 
Cairo. 

Actually nothing coiid have been farther from the truth. At 
the time of writing the troops referred to were sdll in England. 

At last, after withstanding the seige under dreadful conditions 
to the limit of human endurance, Khartoum fell. 

Even during the last terrible hours Gordon did not give up 
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hope. His violent death shook the whole civilised world. His body 
was decapitated, the head bdng taken to the Mahdi, 

The relief forces, believed by Gordon to be roistering at Shep. 
heard*s Hotel, arrived two days too late. 

If the Mahdi’s reputation had spread through the Sudan, so 
had Gordon*s. It was said by the Mahdi’s followers: 'Had Gordon 
been one of us he would have been a perfect man.* 
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Stanley and Slatin Pasha 

In the eighties one of the meat celebrated explorers and jour* 
nalists oT tlic day signed his name in SJicphcnrU’s Goklen Book— 
Henry Morton Stanley. He became fanreua by getting the news¬ 
paper scoop of the century for the Ntw York Herald wlicn he 
found Livingstone in the forests of Africa. The atory of Che 
hazardous search has blurred with time, yet schoolboys stiU 
repeat the famous phrase 'Doctor Livingstone I presume’ with 
which Stanley greeted the Englishman when they met in the 
steamy jungle. 

Now Stanley was to return to Egypt to make arrangements at 
Shepheard's Hotel for what was to become an eqitaUy famous 
expedition-^the relief of Emin Pasha. 

Emin Pasha, a German by birth, had been mode Governor of 
the Equatorial Province in the Sudan during the Gordon cam¬ 
paign. The Mahdi was still victorious and remained a threat to 
Egypt but his hands were so full in subduing the territories under 
his sway that he left the borders of Egypt alone and for die same 
reason had not penetrated into the Equatorial Province. But now 
he began to cast covetous eyes on it. The Europeans who had 
oppee^ him were either dead or slaves. Stanley’s expedition was 
intended to save Emin Pasha from a similar fate. The undertaking 
sdrred the world’s imagination and, with the Livingstone story 
still fresh in everyone’s mind, the Geographical Society and news¬ 
papers in America and Britain fell over themselves to contribute 
Co the Emin Expedition, hoping for the eventual narrative in 
return. 

Stanley, ahre to be in Africa once more, cancelled his various 
commitments and sailed to Egypt to plan Ms new undertaking. 
Adventurous young men from all walks of life besought him to 
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take them with him. Stanley, knowing full well the perils the 
future held, was meticulously selective in his choice. 

A young doctor called Parke^ waited impatiently for the 
explorer to disembark at Alexandria in order to offer his services. 
Much to Parke’s disappointment Stanley was most off-hand and 
made no promise. 

A few days later Parke was overjoyed to receive the following 
telegram from Cairo. 

Surgeon Parke, Medical Oflic«, Alexandria. 

If allotvcd accompany my expedition what terms required? 

Arc you free to go with me? Send particulare to Shepheard’s 

Hotel 

Stanley. 

Parke’s reply was short and to the poinc. 

‘Catainly. Coming to Cairo tonight.’ 

That same evening Parke arrived at Shepheard’s Hotel. Every 
bedroom was full so he snatched a few houn' sleep in the reading- 
room, took a bath, and feeling much refreshed, sought his inter¬ 
view with Stanley. The leader of the expedition found Parke an 
engaging and intelligent young man with a seriousness beyond his 
years. Stanley wrote to the General Officer Commanding Egypt, 
Sir Frederick Stephenson. 

Suzpkbard’s Hotel 
a^ih January j68y 

To: Genera] Officer Commanding Egypt. 

Sir, 

1 should feel exceedingly obliged if you would be good 

enough to grant permission to Surgeon T. H. Parke of the 

Medical Staff to accompany the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 

as Medical Officer in Charge. 

The Medical Officer who had already been appointed has, 

I Thomas K«azle Parke, from whose memoin, My Ptrsensi Exptritnuj 
in SqmioTial Ajma {Swnaon, Low & Menton, Londw, 1691), the corre¬ 
spondence which follows is quoted. 



go Shepheard's Hotel 

at the last moment, as I learned by cable from London, been 
compelled to abandon the Expedition. I estimate the duration 
of the Expedition to be about eight months. 

I have the Honour to be Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

H. M. Stanley. 

Parke was granted an indefinite leave of alwnce and it only 
remained for an agiecmcm to be drawn up Ik'Iwocji the two jnvn. 
The contract was signed by Parke at Shepheard’s HotiJ on 30th 
January, 1887. 

I, Thomas Hcaxlc Parke, Surgeon Army Mrtlical Staff, 
agree to accompany the Emin Fasha Relief ExptKliifon and to 
place myself under the command of Mr. H, M. Stanley, the 
leader of the Expedition and to accept any post or position 
in the Expedition to which he may appoint me. I furtlter 
agree to serve him loyally and devotedly, to obey all his orders, 
and to follow him by whatever route lie may choose, and to use 
my utmost endeavours to bring the Expedition to a successful 
issue. Should I leave die Expedition withoitt hu orders, I agree 
to forfeit the passage money, and to become liable to refund all 
moneys advanced to me lor passage to Zanzibar and outfiu. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley also agrees to give £40 for outfit, and to 
pay my passage to Zanzibar, and my return to England, pro* 
vided I continue during the whole period of the Expedition. I 
undertake not to publi^ anything connected with the Expedi¬ 
tion or to send any account to the newspapers for sue months 
after the issue of the official publication of the Expedition by 
the leader or his representative, 

In addition to the outfit Mr. Stanley will supply the follow¬ 
up: tent, Winchester rifle, one revolver, ammunition for the 
same, canteen, the share of European provisions taken for the 
p hTty _be^cs such provisions as the country can supply. 

T. H. Parke 

Surgeon, Army Medical Staff 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo 
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Shortly afterwards the great adventure began. Stanley left with 
650 men, but only 225 of thdr number were to return to civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Imperviovii to climatic conditions, Sunley taxed hia strength 
and that of hU followers almost beyond endurance. They hacked 
tiicir way through forests, whicli stood like phalanxes before them. 
In tJic wdl-nigh impenetrable jungle, hot air rose from the 
swampy eartli, insects sapped the men’s vitality and, although 
moss-festooned branches kept much of the burning sun ai bay, they 
gave no piotecUon against the tropical rain storms. Food gave ouc 
and Stanley caught fever, men sickened and died, but somehow 
Stanley kept the expedition going. After interminable months 
Emin Faslia was found. 

The meeting was in complete contrast to the happy one with 
Livingstone. Emin loved the life he had carved out for himself and 
had no desire to return to civilization. He had been spared the 
fury of the Mahdi before—why net again? Although fully aware 
of his dangerous situation, he vacillated between wishing to go 
and wishing to stay. Finally the expedition started its long home¬ 
ward trek with an unwilling Emin. 

Stanley arrived back at Shepheard’s Hotel having been away 
for three long years. His thick hair had whitened and above bis 
white moustache hb once round face was now so chin that the 
bone structure was visible. His eyes, far-seeing and vividly blue, 
held the habitu^ of the hotel spellbound whenever they saw him. 

A drawing of the year 1S90 shows Stanley's arrival at Shep* 
beard's after the expedition. The manager of the hotel goes for¬ 
ward to greet him. The sun streams behind Stanley's wasted body 
throwing his shadow on the steps, and the onlookers gate with 
fascination at the famous figure. 

The adulation Stanley received was more than he could bear 
after his rigorous ordeal. Still suffering from bouts of fever, 
wearied both physically and mentally, harried by the controversy 
which raged as to whether Emin shduld have been forced to 
return or not, be found the life at Shepheard’s Hotel intolerable. 
After months lyii^ on a rubber sheet spread on the ground of the 
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unfriendly jungle, he could not sleep in a comfortable bed, while 
succulent foods choked him afttr lus long diet of bananas and 
meal. He tried to write tlie story of tlie expedition but tore up page 
after page. He found he could not concentrate. Of tliis period of 
transition between Ufe in the jungle and civilization iic wrotet 

TIjc fasliionablcs of Cairo, in staring at me <'very time I 
came out to take the air, mode me uncommonly sliy; ilicy made 
me feel us if something was radiciilly wrong with me, aiul I was 
too disconcerted to pair with any of tlicm al once, 'rimy had 
been sunning without interruption in the full blaze of social 
life, and I was too freshly from my three ycaw' meditations in 
the wilds. 

If any of the hundreds I met chanced to chink kindly of me 
at this period, it was certainly not because of any merit of my 
own, but because of their innate benevolence and ample con- 
sidemtcncss. I am inclined to think, however, that I mr\x\c more 
enemies than friends, for it could scarcely be otherwise with an 
irrcflcctivc world. To have escaped their ecewure, I ought to 
have worn a parclimcnt band on my forehead, bearing the 
inscription 'Ladies and Gciulcmcn, I liavc been in Darkwt 
Africa for three continuous years, living among savages, and I 
fear something of their spirit clings to me; I pray you have 
mercy.* 

Indeed, no African traveller ought to be judged during the 
firal year of his rcturo. He is too full of his own reflections; he 
is too utterly natural; he must speak the truth, if he dies for it; 
bis opinioru are too much his own. 

His stomach, after three years’ famishing is contracted, and 
the successive feasts to which he is invited spcedQy become his 
bane. His nerves are not uniformly strung, and his mind harks 
back to the strar^c scenes he has just left, and cannot be on the 
instant focused upon that which interests society, To expect 
such a man to act like the unconscious man of the world, is as 
foolish as to expect a fashionable Londoner to win confidence 
of naked Africans. 
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To avoid the lounging critics that sat in judgement upon me 
at Shepheard’s Hotel, I sought a ledred spot, the Villa Victoria, 
surrounded by a garden, where, out of sight, I might be out 0/ 
mind' 

In the Quietness of the Villa Victoria Stanley wrote his vindi* 
cation of the rescue of Emin in hb book 7 n Darkest A/nea^ or the 
Qufist, Rescue and Retreat of Emin Pasha. 

Slatin Pasha, iinotlicr explorer and adminbtrator of ‘Darkest 
Africa’ of tJie same cm, found, unlike Stanley, that the luxury of a 
suite at Shepheardb was conducive to writing about the savagery 
of primitive people. While immersed in hU book Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan, memories of the awful days of hb captivity by the 
Mahdi were made bearable by the comfort and epicurean dcUghts 
of the hotel. 

Slatin Pasha, one of Gordonb best«known governors, had been 
forced to relinqubh hb province of Darfur in tlie early days of 
the Mahdi campaign- He himself had been captured and re¬ 
mained a prboner for eleven years. The conditions under which 
he lived had been so appalling it b remarkable that he survived. 
Naked, often in chains, with Karcely enough food to keep him 
alive, he somehow retained hb sanity. Hb most ghastly experience 
was being aliown Gordon’s head before it was taken to the Mahdi< 

On a 6th January, I was sitting chained to the ground in 
front of my tent when I saw a great crowd coming towards me. 
In front marched three black soldiers; one named Sbatta car« 
ried a cloth in which something was wrapped up. He undid 
the doth and showed me the head of General Gordon. 

Yet after hb miraculous escape, SUtin’s physique, which must 
have been of iron, slowly recovered and with it hb ambition. In 
1896 he was presented to Queen Victoria who wbhed to hear of 
hb escape from hb own Ups. 

Slatin was appointed Inspector-General in the Sudan by the 
Britbh fifteen years after its liberation. When at hb pest in 

* Autabiograpfy ef Hmty M. Sua^, edited by Dorothy Stanley, Samson, 
Low, London, 1909. 
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Khartoum, he seldom referred to his captivity and by a quirk of 
fate was m.ide responsible for the supervision of the New Mahdi’s 
SODS at Gordon Collie. 

Each summer and autumn Shtin took !tis leave in Cairo where 
lie invariably stayed at Slicphcavd^s. His past lent him an aura of 
romance and lie was fawned on by tlic cosmopolibm set and 
snowed under with invitations to dinnorn, balls and levees. 
Strangers Imicliinc near him in the diiuii^-room win Id ask who 
the dwtinKiiwlK'd-lookinj? man 'vsis and rIvcii hix full title 
with pride by the waiteis at-J*vrik (h'lUTal Huron Sir Riulolph 
von Slatin Pasha. How their eyi's would Jmvc wideiu'd could tlicy 
have seen tJic immaculaCc Slatin as he had been when a piisoner 
of the Muhdi I 

The names of otlicr well-known explorers of tlie day continued 
to be added to the pa^ce of Shc[)heard*s Golden Hook—Wissmon 
and PcteiB among them. At tlic turn of the ccntuiy there was as 
much adventure in exploring Africa as there Nvas to be in climbing 
(he Himalayas in later years. 
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By iO08 Slxcplicard'a management had purchased a soldier’s club 
adjoinin/j the hoed and made oihcr alterations to increase the 
accommodation. Lven so, habitual patrons of the caravanserai 
had dilTtcuIty in getting rooms unless they remembered to book 
wdl in advance. 

One English resident in Alexandria who came to Cairo fre* 
quently on business during this period had an unusual experience 
at Shepheard’s. He took the night train from Alexandria, arrived 
in Cairo about midnight and followed his usual course by taking 
a carriage to die hotel. He was very tired and was annoyed when 
he discovered that his secretary had forgotten to bock a room. 
However the niglrt porter, whom he knew, said something would 
bo arranged and in the meantime invited him to take a seat. A 
drowsy safragi appeared in the hall and the night porter had a 
whispered conversation with him. The servant picked up a lighted 
candle and the porter smilingly beckoned the late arrival to fol* 
low the man upstairs. By dim candlelight he was led to a bed¬ 
room on the hrat floor. The servant opened the door and after 
ushering him in, hurried away with his candle to fetch a laenp. 
Feeling unusually fatigued, the exhausted man decided not to 
wait for the light but to go straight to bed. He felt about in the 
dark, found a chair, placed his suitcase on it, opened it and pulled 
out his night-shirt. He hurriedly undressed in the dark, carefully 
hung his coat and trousers over the bade of the chair, dosed the 
suitcase and, having placed his underdothes on top of it, began 
groping his way to the middle of the room. He suddenly came on 
the bed, quickly pulled the covera down and climbed in. The 
bed was not empty. At that moment the servant returned with the 
lamp and the unfortunate guest, all weariness forgotten, saw to his 
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horror that not only was the bed occupied, but it was occupied by 

a corpse. 

Telling the story later, he said it he had not given vent to his 
feelings by giving the safragi a good beating he would iiavc died 
of shock. He discovered that the servant had l>eeii told by the 
night porter not to use room 113 as a guest had just dial tlicre. 
As the BCivant was half-asleep he luid forgotten everything except 
the number i j 3- 

Oricntal servants have not always a very rctcniive mcnxory as is 
instanced by an incident which Uappencil many ycare later to 
Tim Henley, the famous Irish Judge- 

Judge Healey was staying at ShqjUcard’s and lia<l accepted an 
invitation to dine at the house of a very wcaldxy Pasha. When the 
night arrived he telephoned his host to say it was such a glorious 
evening he did not wish the Paslia to send his car to fetch him, but 
that he would come on foot. The Pasha, who never walked a step 
himself, was horrified and protested that it was too warm an even¬ 
ing and too long n walk for the iJicn elderly Tim Healey. 

*My mind is made up,* replied Judge Healey diccrfully, 'I 

would enjoy the walk.’ 

'But you may get lost, my house is a long way from Shop- 
beard’s.’ 

‘Then I shall ask my way,’ came the firm reply. 

‘If you insist on walking,' said the worried voice of the Pasha, 
'I shall send one of my safr&g^ to walk behind you so that you 
do not get lost. If you get tired he will get you a taxi.’ 

The judge demurred a little but finally gave in. 

In due course, the safrap arrived and Judge Healey started out 
on bis walk. After half an hour he found he could not bear the 
man following so closely on his heels and suggested the safragi 
should go ahead and lead him. After an hour’s walk the judge 
caught up the s&frap and asked how much farther they had to 
go. The man hung his head in shame. He had been so overcome 
by the honour of leading his master’s guest he had completely 
forgotten the way I 

By 1890 the fiow of guests had more than doubled at Shepheard’s 
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and the cry ‘all rooms full’ which was by now a byword of 
the hotel—and was always to remain so^madc it imperative to 
do something drastic. Finally it was decided to pull down the 
building with its many annexes and erect in its place a modern 
hotel with all the latest amenities and increase the number cf bcd> 
rooms and bathrooms. It was to be in the Italian style of die 
period with a covering of thick stucco. Once again tlic liotcl 
emerged in tlic foim of a rectangle enclosing a courtyard with 
fountains and pahm, and what was to become the famous icrnicc 
replaced tlic balcony, 

The new building was finished in the record lime of fivcmonihs. 
Althougli erected so quickly, much foi'Cihouglit had gone into its 
planning and decoration. A private generating plant was installed 
in the south garden and Shepheard’s became the first hotel in the 
Middle East to have electric light. A steam laundry in the base* 
ment was another innovation. The office of the Managing Dirco- 
tor was built direedy over the spot where KJdbcr had been stabbed 
to death, and the sycamorc'trcc could be seen from his window. 
The main ground-floor passage looked like a picture gallery for it 
was hung with delightful paintings of Egypt by sucli eminent 
artists as Lamplough, Linton and Talbot together with etchings, 
lithographs and drawings of state occasions at Shepheard’s. When 
the building was completed it ranked as one of the most elaborate 
hotels of the day. 

The ageing Philip Zeeh found an heir who was to have the 
Midas touch—Charles Bachler. In time he was to be referred to 
as the'Hotel King’. 

fiaehler was bom in Switzerland and was the first of a dis- 
tinguished group of Swiss hoteliers who brought more fame and 
fortune to Shepheard’s. He had humble beginnings, starting as a 
greengrocer’s assistant. Later he was apprenticed to the Com* 
mercial Bank at Basle. Through his banking connections he was 
eventually to attract Swiss capital to Egypt. Samuel Shepheard 
and his wife had met him when he was little more than a youth 
and Mrs. Shepheard, instinctively realizing his potentialities, en¬ 
gaged him as an accountant for her husband’s hotel. Bachler never 
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looked back and quickly made his way co the lop. His hotel career 
was both fantastic and romantic and was to last for fifty years. He 
won the French National Lottery of 40,000 golden francs twice. 
He founded the Egyptian Hotel Ltd., the Upper Egyptian Hotels 
Ltd., and in time—with Swiss and Egyptian capital—acquired the 
Gezimh Palace Hotel; so that his companies embraced most of the 
hotels in Egypt. He started the Electric Light Company in Cniro, 
erected the BaclJcr Apartment House in Kasr El Nil nnd a liugc 
block of flats in Gcaireh. 

BaeWer also became well known in the spmtitig world and his 
stables produced some of the finest iioiac.s in Egypt. He travelled 
back and forth to Switzerland and bought ilic Castel Ncu-Habs- 
burg in Mcggen-Luccrne where he bred many international Saint 
Bernard champions. He was a gregarious, handsome man with a 
mane of silver hair. Six foot tall, he was noticeable in any crowd. 
He was never happier than in a cosmopolitan gathering. 

He enlarged Shepheard’s, the best loved of his hotels, twice 
during hii lifetime, but he regarded the building of the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem as the apex of Ilia cnrccr. It is still one 
of the world*! most beautiful hotels. 

His banking background enabled him to evolve his own book¬ 
keeping methods, and that, combined with his organizing ability, 
enabled him to keep his fingers on the pulse of bis many concerns. 
At his death his hotels could accommodate some 4,000 guests. 

In the eighties, however, Bachlcr was head waiter at Shep- 
beard's and his fantastic success was still in the future. In those 
days there were several long tables in the dining-room and when 
parents dined out with friends they would instruct the young Mr, 
Baehler to keep an eye on their daughters and to take care where 
he seated them. 

Each winter a Mr. and Mrs. Locke came to Cairo for th«r 
health. One season they stayed at a small inn near the Pyramids 
and, finding the dry CTisp air of the desert exhilarating and bene¬ 
ficent, they bought the place and rebuilt it as the present Mena 
House. Mena was the name of the first King of Egypt who com¬ 
bined Upper and Lower Egypt under his sway and the Lockes 
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felt that since they had manag;ed to combine so many good things 
for their guests, including Ait uninterrupted view of the Pyramids, 
tJic name 'Mena' was not inappropriate. Mena House was de¬ 
signed 10 look like an old English manor out^de, but it was fur¬ 
nished in oriental style within. TJtc dining-room had a mosque¬ 
like atmosphere cnhancctl by a galaxy of dint lights susixndcd 
from a high, domed ceiling, MasliTabiya woik reached ilie peak 
of its perfection dtiring the fmirtrenth anti fifteenth centuries and 
Shcphcaitl’s was forumaie enough to acquire mimy antique 
screens of this peritxl. Collcctois were not so cjLgcr in die eighties 
as they afterwards l>ccainc and the Lockes also managed to dis¬ 
cover a miml)cr of these delightful screens. I'Jiey can still be seen 
at Mena House. 

Another liotcHcr of the calibre of Bachlcr was now coming to 
the fore—George Nungovich. His life also had had humble be¬ 
ginnings. He was a Greek Cypriot and had started as a railway 
porter in Cairo station in 1IIO3. He joined the British troops in 
tlicir liiat Stulancse campaign as a canteen and mess caterer and 
in a short time returned to Cairo rich enough to buy a building 
which he called tk Anglctcrrc Hotel. When the troops returned 
to Cairo he was at the station to meet them and said he could 
accommodate all the officers in his new establishment. Owing to 
his experience at the front he knew how British ofTiccrs liked things 
done and he saw to it that they wanted for notliing. When the 
time came for paying the biU, Nungovich absolutely refused to 
lake any money, saying the presence of such guests was reward 
enough. Needless to say, after such a generous gesture, many army 
officers patronized his hotel. 

Later Nungovich opened the Continental and took Luigi 
Sieinschneider, who had been head waiter at Shepheard’s, into 
partnership. Nungovich found, as Samuel Sbepheard and Zeeh 
had, that there was not enough space to accommodate his guests 
and he converted some palatial buildings, which had belonged 
to the princes Toussoun, into the Savoy. He offered the manage¬ 
ment of this latest hotel to a young Swiss, Auguste Wild, who bad 
been manager at the Baur au Lac in Zurich- 
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Under Auguste Wild’s management the Savoy became one of 
the most exclusive hotels in the Middle £ait. 

The Khedive created Wild a Bey—and it was as Wild Bey that 
coonil«s Britons knew him when he moved to England before the 
Second World War. Today he presides over the welfare of two 
English hotels, the Royal Court Hotel, Sloanc Square, in Lon* 
don and the Higliclj/Tc Hotel in Bournemouth. Wiltl Bey, now 
nearly ninety, leaves the direct supervision of Ii» hotids to his son 
Robert at the Royal Court and to liw bjotlicr Jost^ph in Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

WQd Bey, in his entertaining memoirs Mxxfd Cn?/ in Cairo, 
says* of the costs of the hotel business in Cairo in the eighties: 

We made a profit of fifteen thousand pounds on a season 
lasting a litde more than four months. The charge *cn pension' 
was a hundred piastres (£i or $3) a day per person; our clients 
spent a lot of money on wines and cliampagncs, and the bar 
was also a profitable concern. We bought whuky from the Dis¬ 
tillers Company at four shillings a gallon and bottled it in our 
own cellars, so Chat, including eight per cent excise duly and 
the coat of the corks, the bottle of whisky cost us only one and 
six. 

Notwithstanding the competition of the new hotel, Shepheard's 
fame continued to grow. 

Wild says of Shepheard’s: 

A good deal of our business in the early days came from 
Shepheard’s. I used to call it our reservoir. It would not only 
have been difficult but almost impossible to have got results 
from advertising the Savoy In Europe or the U.S.A. as Shep- 
heard’s bad such a unique world-wide reputation. 1 remember 
in the first years the big steamers arrived with 50 or 70 pa^ 
sengers booked for the Savoy, out of 250, the rest going to 
Shepheard’s. Soon after the steamer left New York we received 
cancellations almost daily, so only a quarter of those originally 


* Privaedy printed by Sydeham & Co., Ltd., Bournexcoutfa, 1959. 
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booked for the Savoy arrived. The reason was that when they 

asked the other travellers where they were staying in Cairo 

they heard Shepheard’s ... Shepheard's... Shepheard’s.. 

As soon as a ship moved into Alexandria a fleet of small, 
brightly painted boats came alongside and from tliem dragomen 
shouted the names of the hotels they represented. The pa&scngcra, 
affected by sadi cnthusifUini could scarcely wait to get ashore. 
‘Shcphcard’s! Shepheard's I' could be easily distinguished among 
the cries. ‘Shcphcard’s 1 Shcphcard’sl’ the passengers cried back 
good-naturedly. One Alexandrian hotelier wrote bitterly: ‘The 
tourists of the world who come heit seem to be racing against time 
to reach Shepheard’s terrace. 

Once ashore pandemonium reigned- The customs were cou^ 
teous but the dragomen pounced on the visitors and, with deafen¬ 
ing clamour, rushed them into horse-drawn gharries and made for 
the station. Miraculously, luggage and owners arrived at the right 
hotel despite die frenzied jostling. 

Wealdiy visitors travelled with a private courier and so avoided 
the uproar, Such a man made all arrangements, from booking 
hotel accommodation (he received from the hotel his keep and ten 
per cent of what his employer spent there) to organising dragomen 
and expeditions. 

The hotel staffs were not unaiTected by the heady atmosphere 
of the winter season, When they were off duty they had donkey 
races of their own in the moonlight near the Pyramids, liotcl raced 
against hotel, in a wild effort to bring honour to their respective 
establishments. No one seemed to tire and the men returned to 
work in high spirits. During the summer months when the hotels 
closed, it was a matter of honour that one remained open during 
the seasonal lull. There was good riding to be had by the skeleton 
staff, who cxercited the hotel’s carriage horses. Donkeys were still 
considered di rigueur and the Sirdar, Lord Kitchener, rode a 
magnificent white donkey to his office every morning. This great 
soHer and statesman was a retiring man and bated social life, but 
as Sirdar he was forced to take pan in the social whir] and for 
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twelve years Shepheard’s became his favourite rendezooust and 
Charles Baehler a personal friend. 

Before Kitchener became Sirdar he had led a quiet army life 
and had been interested only in military matters. Many visitors 
to Shepbeard’s had been unaware of the unstable frontier between 
Egypt and the Sudan, and iliat British prestige was still smarting 
under the fall of Khartoum. As a young lieutenant Kitchener had 
lieipcd to raise a force of feliahcn for tlie defence of Bgypt, rind 
it now fell to his lot to avenge the murclcr of Gwtion. 

Gradually, painstakingly, Kitchener had gsvlhcrt'd an expodi- 
tionary force and seen to it that a railway wa'^ built toslioricn the 
two'thousand-mile trek to the heart of the Sudan. No publicity 
had been given to the undauking and with no flags flying, as 
silently u the proverbial Arab, Kitchener and his army vanished 
into the unknown. 

Four long years of campaigning followed. On and September 
189S, Kitchener's army marched into the city of Omdurman, and 
once again British and Egyptian flags flew over the capital. Gor¬ 
don's murder had been avenged and Kitchener returned to Cairo 
an acclaimed hero. 

A golden era now fell upon Egypt. There was great prosperity, 
if not for the fiilUh in the held, certainly for his relatives in the 
cities. The cosmopolitan set dispensed hospitality even more 
lavishly than in the past. There was sailing, polo, racing, dancing, 
picnics and a hundred ways to while away the time during the 
sunny days and moonlit nights. Hostesses vied with each other 
over dinner lists. The banquets at Shepheard*s were the talk of 
the day and the MarfooUn gave a magnificent dinner at the hotel 
for Lord Kitchener of which happily a menu card, designed and 
signed by one of the guests at the banquet, adll exists. Diplomats 
entertained as if money were no object. Finandal transactions 
seemed to benefit all concerned and brokers came in to lunch at 
Sbepheard's with satisfied smiles on their faces. 

Tourism was becoming such an important feature of the coun¬ 
try that the idea of a Travel Association grew up among the hotel 
proprietors. Lord Kitchener was approached and when he learnt 
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that Shephcard’s, the Wagon Lits Company, Messrs. Thomas 
Cook, and The Savoy Group were prepared to guarantee contri* 
butions to nurse the project through its teething troubles, he 
authorized the Egyptian Railways to produce money equal to tht 
largest subscription. ITte association started with a sum of 
and is still thriving. 

Kitchener became a beloved figure to the Egyptians j he 
especially liked the fdlaheen and could speak Arabic colloquially 
as well as fluently. He wits presented with an island near Aswan 
in Upper Egypt \vhcrc he could indulge liU passion for flowers. 
He oidcrcd pianls from India and all over the Middle East and 
the island became an cnclxanting gartlen which is still referred to 
as ‘Kicchencr^s Island*, and is one of the beauty spots visited by 
tourists today. 

Kitchener was an avid reader and Duemar, a little bookshop 
next to Shepheard’s, became very popular when it was known 
that Sirdar bought aU his books there. He was a great antiquarian 
and collected pieces for his large bouse in England. He enjoyed 
bargaining in the Mousky, which he visited twice a week, bccom* 
ing such a well-known and revered figure there that at his death it 
dosed for the day—a tribute seldom paid to anyone. 
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Buil&inqs h&ve personalities of their own; tlicy charm^ fasci- 
nate» repel—or arc pitiless like the Pyramids. Tlie caravanserai 
that was Shepheard’s had always attracted the romanticism in 
men and this aura of romance found its focal point in 1 89O when 
the great central courtyard was transformed into the Moorish 
Hall. The open space was roofed over and surmounted by a mag¬ 
nificent glass dome. The high vaulting was mosaicked in Arabic 
style and from it hung splendidly wrought bronte chandeliers. The 
Moorish Hall was large and secret: pearl-inlaid tabourets, honey- 
coloured alabaster tables, comforublc divans and chairs were 
scattered over Persian rup whose predominant colour was cardi« 
nal red. Striped and painted arches panly concealed recesses 
where friends met, or lovers whispered together. When tlic hall 
was full of animated chatter and lights blazed down on silken 
evening frocks, the atmosphere was heady and gay, but In a sub¬ 
dued light the moj/irabiya screens come into thdr own and lent 
an air of mystery so that people were unaccountably silent. It was 
net people who lent atmosphere to Shephesrd’s—but Shepheard's 
to them. 

The ballroom was decorated in Louis XVI style and boasted a 
superb Ismail chandelier made of thousands of glittering crystals. 
It leant itself to a sudden vogue for fancy-dres balls which caught 
on like wildfire. People took endless trouble to make thdr cos* 
tumes authentic and some of them were so real they were mistaken 
for genuine—and a few of them were. On one occasion His 
Beatitude, Porphyrios II, Archbishop of the Autocephalous 
Church of Mount Sinai, came disguised as himself) A misunder¬ 
standing was caused by a well-known Caireen who arrived dr«cd 
as a water-carrier and was prompdy thrown down the steps by 
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one of the servants for daring to enter the hotel. These were the 
days of the Russo-Japanese war, and a nevi' Russian minister 
checked in at the desk one evening knowing nothing of the fancy- 
dress ball to be held that night. He decided to take a stroll before 
unpacking and ns he went out of the foyer a Scandinavian judge 
walked in dressed as a Samurai, complece with murdcrous^lookiog 
sword. The Russian looked aghast—and promptly fainted. 

The ^tylc of ladies* dresses was so bulky at this period chat large 
cupboiuds were built in the corridors to house them. One New 
Year's Eve some young army officers, who had dined too well, 
thought tJicy would like to go to the fancy-drcaa ball being held 
chat evening, and leaving no costumes decided to raid the cup¬ 
boards on the first floor. They soon decked themselves out in 
ostrich feathers and flounced petticoats and skirts; in their bor> 
rowed fmery, they made a noisy entrance in the middle of the 
dancing and gave an unpromptu cabaret, Everyone found It 
hHariousIy funny that night but it was a cUl 7 erent story the fol¬ 
lowing morning when the management had a difficult time pacify¬ 
ing the ladies whose clothes had been ruined. 

Army ofTicers were invariably a part of Shepheaid's dicnC^c 
and the bachelor bedrooms on tlxe ground floor were much 
favoured by young oflicers because they quickly discovered they 
could get in througli their bedroom windows from the garden if— 
after coo good a party—they did not feci up to passing people on 
the Cermcc. This did not save one inebriated captain from em¬ 
barrassment one night when he returned late from a dinner. He 
could not see very well and entered what he thought was his own 
room to find a lady undressing. She screamed for help and the 
intruder hurriedly scrambled out of the window, The following 
morning he sent a note of apology to the lady. It appeared she had 
checked into the hotel the preceding day only to find her reser- 
vadon had not been received. However, one of the bachelor rooms 
was vacant and she bad taken it for a week. 

Banquets and dinner pardes were repasts that lasted several 
hours. Iced punch was served between courses to stimulate the 
appedte. As many as seven wines would accompany any banquet 
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ac Shcpheard*s. There was a continual round of dinner parties 
between private houses, legations and hotels. Those who suffered 
from digesiivc disorders did not enjoy this type of entertainment 
save at Shepheard's where all tliey had to do was catch the unde^ 
standing eye of a waiter who would whisk an oiTcnding dish out 
of sight before anyone else realized what was happening. This 
practice was impossible in a private house. Sir Eldon Gont, 
Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, who had an 
invalid’s stomach and a small appetite, thought he had found the 
answer when he was invited to a dinner at the liome of an Egyp¬ 
tian Pasha. It is particularly difficult to perauade an Egyptian 
that if a guest refuses food ht docs not mean he is not enjoying 
himself. Sir Eldon accepted the invitation but, to avoid hurling 
his hose by eating too little, requested that there should only be 
one course. Without betraying Egyptian hospitality and at the 
same time bowing to the wish of hb dbtinguished guest, a single 
course was produced of an enormous whole roasted lamb. When 
it was carved it was seen to be full of large chickens, the chickens 
in turn contained quail and these were stuffed with smaller birds 1 

After one of these large dinners nothing gave greater content¬ 
ment than sipping coffee on Shepheard's terrace and watching 
life go by. When the stars came out, they lay so close to the tree- 
tops that the street and gardens were as light as day. Satished 
guests would be lent in reverie as the moon rose and lent pearly 
enchantment to the Ezbekieh. Sometimes Egyptian weddings took 
place by torchlight and would process in front of the hotel, the 
bridegroom escorted by hb friends, hb bride in a dosed brougham 
guarded by running or in a palanquin on a lumbering 
camel- The night air was heavy with the heady perfume of jas¬ 
mine as the flower-sdiers held up their trays for inspection along 
the pavement. Not everyone could refuse the liaceous blossoms 
twined together in bracelets and leb, or the nosegays with roses 
tucked in the centre and tied with silken ribbons. Only when the 
night air became chiiiy did residents bestir themselves to go in¬ 
doors. 

Many people who came to Egypt for a holiday remained there 
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for the rest of their lives. A jovial and much-travelled American, 
Mr. David Garrick Longworth, anived in Cairo one fine day and 
settled down. He started The Sphinx, an illustrated social maga¬ 
zine whidi became to Cairo what The Taller is to London. The 
Sphinx reported fortJxcoming events and noted the edebride* 
slaying in the capital. It was amusing for Mr. and Mrs. Smith to 
find ihcii names next to a countess or an carl as ‘staying at Shep- 
hcard’s'. TJie magazine recorded in one edition: ‘Fancy! Mr. 
and Mrs. Shepheard arc staying at The Savoy.’ Mr, L?ngVk»orth 
also foundctl the Sphinx Bar where, if accounts arc to be believed, 
meet of the articles for the magazine were written. The tavern did 
not have the long life of its literary brother, but in its day it was 
a fashionable, amusing place with a Bohemian atmosphere. 

It was not far from Shepheard’s and many of the guests would 
wander round tlwrc in the evening for an after-dinner drink. 

The Sphinx magazine never wanted for society gossip and 
Shepheard's was one of the chief sources of supply, but even the 
terrace habitu6 were agog when it was rumoured that Princess 
Caraman-Chimay would be arriving at the hotel with her gipey 
lover, Rjgo, Mrs. Alexander, the Princess’s mother, lived at Shep- 
heard’s during the winter season and, while talking to the United 
States diplomatic Agent and Consul General, Mr. Thomas Skel¬ 
ton Harrison, at the Sphinx Bar one everung, she mendoned that 
Clara, her beautiful daughter, was coming to Cairo—this con¬ 
firmed the story. Clara had married Prince Caraman, the son of 
the Belgian Minister in Paris, when she was but eighteen. The 
eligible Prince had been ffit^ and sought after by the most 
fashionable hostesses in Paris. One of the most lovely demi- 
mondaines of the day, Madame Musard, on whom William III 
had batowed a fortune, had given a memorable dinner in his 
honour at which she had greeted him wearing a dress covered with 
three thousand pearls. The Prince successfully eluded the fair sex 
until he met Clara, when he was immediately smitten by her 
dazzling beauty and vivaciousness. It was a most suitable match; 
the Prince was handsome and Qara an American heiress in her 
own i%ht. After their marriage the Princess made her d^but in 
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Parisian society. She quickly became the leader of a young and 
reckless set, and hex extravagance caused the sages to shake their 
heads. It wm soon apparent that Clara lived only to dance and 
have a good time, Maxim’s was at the height of its popularity and 
most women who dined there were infatuated with the handsonw 
orchestra leadcj^a gipsy named Rigo—who played ilic violin 
with emotional verve; the Princess was no exception—save diat 
she ran away with him, and it was with Rigo that she came to 
Cairo. They took a suite at Shcplicard’s and became tlic talk of 
the town, 

Each day there was silence on the terrace when the Princess and 
her lover appeared at the front door to go driving, The elegant 
pair were a delight to look at, the sophisticated Princess in her 
Paris frocks and jewels, and the slim Rigo, supremely assured and 
lithe as a tiger, He would hold her shapely arm u they wa^ 
across the terrace and down the steps to their waiting carriage. 
Rigo would hand the Princess in, jump up gracefully beside her, 
taking the reins of their two thoroughbred Hungarian horses. The 
Princess would give a httle nod and, with a crack of the whip from 
one of Rigors gloved hands, the prancing horses swept out of sight 
at a gallop. 

The lovers* favourite haunt became the Sphinx Bar, where the 
clicDt^c greatly increased when it became known that Rigo 
always brought hb violin, He would tuck it beneath his cliin and 
play lively Tzigane muse with such zest that people could not 
keep their feet still. The bar profited even more from Clara and 
Rigo’s patron^e when a larger than life-size portrait appeared on 
one of the walls. It was of the Princess reclining on a divan—in 
the nude. 

The capricious couple became so notorious that Shepheard^s 
manager was forced to ask them to vacate their suite. They moved 
to another hotel but continued to be the centre of attention at the 
Sphinx Bar. They remained in Cairo for two seasons, where they 
were alternately petted and ostracized. Finally they left for 
Europe, where the Princess tired of her gipsy lover and manied 
an Itahan. 


The Turn of the Century ^ 

In spite of increased accommodation there was never ^ugh 
room to house all those who wished to stay at Sbepheard’s. This 
state of affairs comtandy harassed the management. As in the 
past, the very bathrooms were brought into use as bedrooms and, 
as usual, the gucsu were delighted. It was said each manager in 
turn had the happy knack of making guests feel so important that 
even those who were bowed into quickly converted baihrc^, 
felt as if dicy had been pven a royal suite. This pracdcc was jocu¬ 
larly referred to in letters received from would-be guests: 

I can accept a bathroom as a bedroom, 
but not a bedroom williout a bathroom. 

Another in like vein ended: 

I would like a room with a bath but 
not a bath without a room. 

Actually no one cared about cramped space m bng as he could 
sleep beneath Shepheard's famous roof. So many people 
turned away that finally, when M( otherwise engaged, the paddle- 
steamers owned by Thomas Cook and the Anglo-American Com¬ 
pany were moored to the river banks and pressed into service as 

floating hotels. .. 

The winter seasons flew by sdl too quickly for the visitors and by 
spring, when the last of them had departed, ShepheardU would 

clc«e with the conung of the hot weather. 

The summer of 1902 brought an epidemic of Asiatic cholera, 
which was surprising dnee a quarantine station had been built at 
Suez, where the Muslims, returning from their pilgrimages, 
underwent a rigorous course of purification. The cause of the out¬ 
break was traced to a pilgrim who bad hidden a small bottle of 
water from the Holy Places in Ws robe and, so that all his friends 
and relations might share the precious fluid, had poured it into 
his village well. The epidemic spread into every comer of Egypt. 
In Cairo alone there were a thousand deaths a day. As alwa)^, 
however, the deaths suddenly declined and by autumn the epi¬ 
demic bad spent itself, Hotels reopened, staffs relumed and the 
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managers anxiously scanned their lists of incoming guests. At 
Sbepheards, where cancellations would have been welcome, there 
were none, and the porters vvexe soon fetching and cairying luggage 
past the hall desk where extraneous gttests were politely but firmly 
told they must find accommodation elsewhere. 

To Lgyptians, the opening of the Aswan Dam was ns great an 
event as the opening of the Suez Canal had been to the shipping 
world, It was the firet time in history ilial the Nile watcra liad 
been harnessed. 1 he flow of the mighty river could be regulated, 
crops were assured and five hundred thousand more acres were 
brought under cultivation. Surplus inundation could be checked 
and the constant fear of loss of homes and lives became a tiling of 
the past. 

The Khedive performed the opening ccranony at Aswan, 
attended by his ministers, the Diplomatic Cori)S and scores of 
visitors, Special trains were chartered for those who had not the 
time to go by the more leisurely route along the river, Sir John 
Aird, the chief designer, was overwhelmed with congratulations, 
and celebrations were held throughout the country. The Agricul¬ 
tural Bank and the National Bank of Egypt were thriving. More 
irrigation projects came into effect and there was great coniidence 
in the future. During the next few years business of every kind 
bc«med. One of the biggest deals of the time was the selling by 
the Egyptian Governmeat of five thousand acres of desert land 
north of Cairo; Belgian money secured moat of it and a railway 
line was built to link the alte to Cairo—so began (he modem 
suburb of Heliopolis. Buildings rose one after another, the most 
ambitious—Intended at first to be a large casino like that at 
Monte Carlo—eventually became the Heliopolis Palace Hotel. 

The International Sleeping Gar Company now owned several 
hotels in Europe and Egypt, Shepheard’s was one, having come 
tinder its control on the death of Zech. The company decided it 
was a good time to sell. Nungovich, now extremely wealthy, and 
more interested in finance than hotels, was offered a fifty per cent 
interest in Shepheard’s. He asked his wife how she would enjoy 
being the ‘Grande Dame’ of Shepheaid’s terrace, but she was 
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not interested, He held out for fifey-five per cent* lost interest, and 
did not close the deal. 

Charles BaehJer, by now general manager at Shepheard’s, 
settled the issue by offering to buy the shares of the Egyptian 
Hotel Company at ten shillings each. It was an excellent gamble 
and in a sliort space of time each share was worth ten pounds 1 

As the boom eoniinued, Shcphcard*s prospered, for added to 
the usual visitors were foreign speaUaCors and financiers. The 
visitors themselves had flutters in real estate and joined com¬ 
panies to get on the band-wagon. There seemed to be no shortage 
of money. 

Such was the demand to stay at Shepheard’s at this time that 
subterfuges had to be employed to make people stay elsewhere. 
Coachmen were actually bribed to decant would-be guests at 
other hotels. When the ruse was discovered people would demand 
furiously to be taken to Shepheard’s—only to find their drivers 
had disappeared. Sometimes a guest could be appeased and re¬ 
mained where he was. Others were not so easily fobbed off and, 
picking up their luggage themselves, would walk to Shepheard’s 
and demand accommodation. 

The terrace was now as internationally famous as the hotel 
itself and it was said that if you sat there long enough you would 
see every celebrated person in the world at one time or another. 
One habitu^ was Harry Boyle, the Oriental Secretary, He was 
brilliant, a great linguist and a lover of eighteenth-century litera¬ 
ture. Like 80 many men of genius, who spend much time delving 
in archivea, dress meant little to him. He took a constitutional 
most days, ending with tea on Shepheard’s terrace. 

One afternoon, in his usual attire of battered straw hat, baggy 
trousers and old jacket, he was approached on the terrace while 
drinking his tea by a perfect stranger, who bent close to Mm and 
whispered: 

‘ Sir, are you the hotel pimp? * 

Boyle, without batting an eyelid, replied: 

‘I am, sir, but the management, as you may observe, are good 
enough to allow me the hour of 6 ve to six as a tea interval. If, 
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however, you are pressed, perhaps you will address yourself co that 
gentleman.’ And he pointed to the six-foot-tall burly figure of Sir 
Thomas Upton, who was sipping lea near by. 'He is taking my 
duty; you will find him most willing to accommodate you in any 
little commissions of a confidential character which you may see 
fit to entrust to him.'‘ 

Harry Boyle then hurriedly paid his bill and made a quick 
getaway—but not before he heard a resounding thud behind him 
of a body being hurled to the marble floor. 

Another brilliant but strange man, Dr. Douglas Dunlop, the 
British Educational Adviser to the Egyptian Government, was a 
constant visitor at Shepheard's, yet he was a complete recluse and 
scarcely ever seen by officials or even his own staff. He lived alone, 
refused to mix with anyone or join clubs, but he enjoyed dining 
by himself at Sbepheard's. He was an epicure and always booked 
the same table, where he gave himself up to the contemplation and 
enjoyment of good food and wine, completely alone and utterly 
oblivious to those about him. 

A distinguished couple who stayed at Shepheard’s during the 
year 1910 were President Theodore Roosevelt and his charming 
wife, and the most outstanding event tliat season was Che garden 
party they gave in Shepheard's gardens. 

^Vild of the Savoy, was asked to lend his large Westing- 
house automobile to Mrs. Roceevelt and immediately placed it 
at her disposal. Mrs. Roosevelt was to visit Abdine Palace and 
wished to arrive in a closed car. The Wescinghouse was the only 
one of its kind in Cairo and had originally belonged to a friend of 
Wild Be/s in Switzerland. It was a colourful vehicle to say the 
least; inside, it bad red curtains which could be drawn over the 
windows and there was a removable hood: outside, it was bright 
yellow with a red stripe, the same colours as the landaus of the 
Swiss Alpine Post. 

‘When the German Kaiser said, “Watch out for the Yellow 
Peril”, he meant Japan!' remarked Wild Bey. ‘But in Cairo when 

' Quoted by Sir Ronald Stem ia Oritnbuims (Nicholson and Waaon, 
London, i 937 )- 
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someone said, “Watch out for the Yellow Peril”, it meant some¬ 
thing far more terrible—my Westinghouse) * 

When Mr. Roceevelt thanked Wild Bey for lending the car he 
exclaimed, *Ic was bully! just bully I * 

The following year found three American millionaire staying 
at Shepheard^s at the same time: Mr, Pierpont Morgan, the 
banker, Mr. Allison Armour, of the Chicago Dccf 'IVuat, and Mr. 
Walter Jcnnijigs, of the Standard Oil Com|)any, 

One of Lawrence’s great friends now made his appearance in 
Egypt, a young civil servant named Ronald Scons. He had not 
been in Cairo more than a day or so wlicn his chief asked him to 
show a high dignitary of the Anglican Church round the city. He 
had no time to prepare a tour before his guest arrived, but thought 
it would be A good idea to take him to lunch at Sbepheard's while 
he decided what to do. At the end of the meal he begged to be 
excused for a short time and, leaving his guest to amuse himself on 
the terrace by watelung those about him, dashed down the steps. 
He hurried to his fiat, read up his Baedeker, decided where Co go 
sightseeing, and returned to the terrace within half an hour. His 
guest Itad scarcely missed him. The two men spent a pleasant 
afternoon in Old Cairo, visiting the place wJicrc Moses was sup- 
pcecd to have been found in the bulrushes, and the ohicsc Coptic 
Church, Mari Gurgis, where the Holy Family, tradilioit relates, 
rested on their way through Egypt. 

Sir Ronald was to become a weU-known figure to both the 
Egyptians and the British in Egypt. His tact and bonhomie were 
equalled only by his wit. Once someone was discussing die annoy¬ 
ing habit people had of arriving late at the Royal Opera House 
and referred to them as: 

* Those villains who stumble to their stalls over a bridge of 
thighs.’ To which Sir Ronald’s quick rejoinder was ‘Yes, hips that 
pass in the night I ’ 

Many of the internadonaJ musicians who stayed at Sbepheard’s 
during thrir travels helped Ronald Storrs run his musical Wed¬ 
nesday Afternoons. He was not a virtuoso himself but loved muac 
and possessed a Bliithner grand in his small drawing-room. The 
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atmoepbere during his concerts was delightful; the only 
besides a standard-Iarap for the piano, was from a tall Fourth 
Dynasty cone of honey>coIoured alabaster. Concerts were few and 
far between in Cairo before the First World War and, since 
Sir Honald could only invite twelve guests at a time, there wns a 
great demand for invitations. 

The only musical event during the year was the Opera Season. 
There was usually an excellent Italian company at the Royal 
Opera House. The days had gone by when Khedives had been 
handed flowers and gold pieces by Sudanese attendants ‘to pelt 
their favourites*, but the evening frocks and glittering jewels of 
the ladies and the splendid uniforms of the men tvere as resplen¬ 
dent as ever, 

Aida was produced in a new setting in i g 12—at the foot of the 
Great Pyramid of Cheeps. Many people travelled to Egypt just 
to see it. People could talk of nothing else. The newspapers gave 
the idea great publicity and predicted a huge success. Auditions 
were held for museians from Cairo and Alexandria to swell the 
Italian Opera Company orchestra and they practised long hours 
into the night. Scores of Bedouin riders with their camels and 
honos were hired as extras. Shepheard's corridois echoed with chat¬ 
ter and speculation as to whether it would be belter to get tickets 
for the day or night performance. Many acquired tickets for both. 

The great day arrived, sunny and bright, and hundreds of 
tourists came from far and near in landaus, automobiles or by 
special lines of trams linked together especially for the event. Great 
blocks of seats were divided in alphabetical order, each letter 
being prominently allixed to a high, narrow post. For once, on 
such a crowded occasion, there was room for everyone, The 
figures of policemen were dotted here and there on the side of the 
great pyramid to keep interlopers away; they looked like black 
specks. To the mounted extras far away in the sand dunes it seemed 
that the great flat space before the pyramid was a vast field of 
waving flowers, due to the men’s straw boaters and the ladies’ 
wide-brimmed hats in a variety of bright colours. 

The audience gazed silently at the vast set with its fantastic five- 
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ihousand-year-old backdrop stretching up into the blue sky. A 
gigantic statue of lais stood to one side of a tented dais, where 
stood Pharaoh’s golden throne, 

The conductor raised his baton and the music swelletl out over 
the desert. Aida’s tragic story came to life. The triumpJml march 
music had never been more stirring tlian when the procession 
of trumpeters, priests, goJdcn chariots and dancing-girls was 
followed by the Bedouin horsemen galloping over the sand. 

That same night tlie performance was given again tmder the 
liglit of a full moon. When the Bedouins galloped on, dicy flour¬ 
ished flaming torches above thdr heads. The moorjlight turned 
everything to gold. Never was Aida to have such a breathtaking 
setting again. 

Little did people suspect that the war clouds were gathering. 
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The 1914 War 

German commerce was steadily increasing dining tlic season 
1913-14 and there was a marked pro*Gcrman feeling in Kgypt. 
The number of Gciman tourists increased. Even Slicplunrd^s*- 
never averse from turning visitors away—made a special cftorc to 
house a German clioir, consisdng of over 300 members, and Jiad 
to rent near-by houses to do so. Charles Bachlcr*s manager at the 
hotel was a Herr Hein. The German Orient Bank had opened 
branches in Alexandria and Cairo and German inducnce even 
extended to the Royal Opera Houscj where Wagnerian singers 
were the order of die day. Tlicn came the tragic news of the mur¬ 
der of the Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo and war seemed to 
come overnight. The Germans melted away from Egypt and those 
who remained were either interned in Malta or kept under strict 
scrudny. 

Egypt remained docile in the midst of the holocaust. The 
KJiedive was deposed and was succeeded by Prince Hussein 
Kamel, son of the famous Ismail. Like Ismail before him, Hussein 
was pro-European, generous to a degree, and a true cosmopoHun. 
He was of medium height, handsome and had great personal 
charm. Although utterly devoted to his own people, he had been 
brought up in France and his leanings were French. 

As the war progressed, Egyptian trade soared and cotton 
fetched hitherto unknown prices. Not for the first time, Cairo 
streets teemed with khaki figures. The Allied Forces bought food 
for themselves and fodder for their animals, and the pay of both 
officers and men poured into the coffera of Cairo, Alexandria and 
the Canal Zone. 

Times of strife and excitement do not change people funda¬ 
mentally. The Egyptians are great lovers of proverbs and will 
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ponder cheir significaiice for hours at a dme. There is one about 
the Nile flowing into Palestine—a synonym for the impossible, 
since the latter is higher above sea-ievcl than l^pt. By a quirk 
of fate this was turned to good account. Recruiting for the Labour 
Corps had been going badly and it was diflicuU to know what 
would entice the ftllakctn to oficr their services. Sir John Max¬ 
well, ii\t General OfHcer Commanding in laid a pipeline 
into Sinai to supply water for the forces during the desert cam¬ 
paign. Sir John was making the impossible come true, And by 
Allah he did! The Arabs were nstonislicd and tlclighted and tliere 
was a marked rise in recruitment to the Labour Corps I 

Egyptians also set great store by names and their meaning. As 
a war measure, Britain decreed that Egypt was to become a ^Pro¬ 
tectorate’. This made virtually no difference save that the Minis¬ 
try of Foreign Affairs came dircedy under the High Commis¬ 
sioner. But the word * Protectorate' in Arabic is ’Kimaya’, which 
is unfortunately associated with degradation, and caused much 
hard feeling. 

On the other hand General AUenby’s name in Arabic became 
'Allah-Nabi*—the Prophet of God-^-^d when his signature 
appeared on public proclamations asking for volunteers for such 
forces as the Egyptian Camel Corps, the fiUahttn rushed to enlist. 

Allied ofliccra had taken the place of tourists at Shepheard’s. 
One of these oiHcera found himself temporarily In charge of a 
string of camels awaiting transfer to the Camel Corps. They had 
been presented by a wealthy Pasha; and the ciHcer wondered how 
they should be cared for. He left the hotel a puzzled man. Before 
dismissing his morning parade, he asked if anyone knew anything 
about the camels. A small cockney stepped forward. 

‘Ycs,8ir,Ido.’ 

‘Can you exercise and feed them?’ the oflicer asked in surprise. 

T can that, sir. I had two camels to look after at the London 
Zoo in Regent’s Park. I was a keeper there, sir.’ 

The same officer walked down Shepheard’s terrace steps one 
evening to join a number of Scottish soldiers who were watching 
a snake-chaimer with complete fascioadon. He saw one of the 
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moi stretch out his batid to grab a soake which the charmer had 
just returned to his basket. ‘Por God’s sake man, don’t touch it I * 
he shouted. The kilted soldier withdrew his hand and looked up 
with surpiihe. ‘Sorry, sir, 1 didn’t mean any harm. I just wanted 
to hold the beast. I’ve never seen such a creature in Aberdeen.’ 

Shaking his head, the oniccr retraced his steps back to the ter¬ 
race where he joined two well-known Cairenes who were sipping 
their coffee. As he ordered a drink, one of them bent forward and 
said laughingly, ‘Don’t let anything surprise you here. We have 
just had an unusual experience too. Two young oiBcers were sit¬ 
ting at the table in the corner and we suddenly realized that they 
were speaking a strange language wc bad never heard. We talk 
twelve languages between u$ but simply could not understand one 
solitary word. Finally 1 walked over to (he young men and asked 
in French what nationality they were, Do you know what they 
replied?’ 

‘ I’ve no idea,’ laughed the officer. 

‘ My dear chap, they were wslsh ! ’ 

Adaptable as always, the British Tommies settled down under 
the bright sun of Egypt as if they had lived beneath its rays all 
their lives. Numerous committees were formed to put on enter¬ 
tainments for them, to help the Red Cross and organize canteens. 
Houses and hotels were turned into hospitals. Sodal life changed 
little in Cairo, but spy and counter-spy stories were rife. 

Obvious spies hung round the hotel bars, spending money 
lavishly and asking leading questions; but those who did not fit 
into this category were difficult to spot, and it was in the dining¬ 
room at Shepheard’s that a flying-officer met a spy—a lady. 
Naturally, he did not know she was one at the time for she was 
quite different to the glamorous spies he had read about. She was 
old, very disdnguislied-looking and with snow-white hair. It was 
rumoured she was a Central European baroness who bad married 
into an Egyptian family. She dined alone most evenings, but 
always in great style. 

One night, the officer was dining with another member of lus 
squadron when a message was brought to their table inviting them 
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to join the barones for a glas of brandy when they had hi^ed 
their dinner. Feeling rather flattered, they accepted. She fumed 
out CO be a very charming woman and asked if either of them had 
served with her nepixew, who had been killed in action with a 
certain squadron she named. 

‘Oh, no,’ one olficcrsaid, ‘wc belong to squadron so<ind-so.’ 

‘Oh, really!’ she exclaimed, ‘I’ve heard my nephew speak of 
it. Don’t you fly some sore of airaaft called a Camel?’ 

‘Good heavens, no I’ came tlic laughing rqjiy. ‘Wc have some¬ 
thing much faster than camels—S.E.5S.’ 

It never dawned on the young men that a sinister character 
would call on the old baroness later that night and be given the 
information that squadron so-and-so bad been re-equipped with 
S.E.js. 

Shortly afterwards, orders were issued forbidding British officcis 
to accept invitations from the innocent-looking baroness. 

Ladies dining alone like the baroness were treated with great 
deference by Shepheard’s bead waiter. He helped them deddo on 
tempting dishes and took even greater trouble with the wine list. 
The wine was then produced with great ceremony at exactly the 
right temperature. This was in sharp contrast to the butler’s be¬ 
haviour at the British Residency. Jones had recently com^ from 
the Embassy in Constantinople and had rigid ideas about women 
drinking wine—especially if they were unmarried, Ladles beir^ 
entertained at the Residency for the first time were astonished, 
when offered wine by their host, to find their wine-glasses reso¬ 
lutely filled with barley water by the dignifled Jones whose expies- 
rion was such that they dared not rebel. 

A well-known oflicer’s prank at Sbepheard’s was to appear in 
the dining-room disguised as a waiter. The manager frowned on 
this practice but was occasionally prevailed upon 10 countenance 
it. One practical joker had a Urge w^;er with his friends that he 
would appear at a fancy-dress ball completely unrecognizable. He 
came dressed as a waiter and, since he promised the management 
be would behave in exactly the same way as the hotel waiters, the 
staff agreed to help him. He was getting away with his disguise 
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when he accidentally spile soup in someone’s lap and was com¬ 
pelled to disclcM his idcnlicy in order to down the resultant 
uproar. 

That same night» another officer, who had imbibed loo freely at 
the ball, fired his revolver out of his bedroom window for fun and 
next day found himself charged with the attempted murder of a 
couple of lovers in the garden! 

Some of the Australian and New Zealand forces who arrived in 
Cairo bivouacked in the grounds of Mena House and had their 
mess in its annexe. Their pay had accumulated during their long 
voyage to the Middle East and they were free with their money, 
squandering gold sovereigns like water. It was reckoned that they 
spent between three and four thousand pounds a day in the 
capital. One and all wished to visit Shepheard’s—and most of 
them did. 

Shepheard’s was called ‘Home from Home’ by many Austra¬ 
lians, and certainly, d«pitc their pranks, they did the hotel a good 
turn in an unorthodox way. There were several houses of ill-fame 
embarrassingly near the hotel, and before the Australians de¬ 
parted for Gallipoli some of them who felt they had various scores 
to settle with the proprielore of these places, proceeded to raid 
them in no uncertain manner. Furniture, not to mention scantily 
dressed ladies, were thrown downstairs or pitched out of windows, 
and then the buildings were set alight. The fires were soon under 
control but did enough damage to cause the houses to be de¬ 
molished and an eyesore was temporarily removed from the 
vidnily of the boteL 

One military policeman was horrified to find an Australian 
private, not only in Shepheard’s, which was reserved for officers, 
but drinking pretty steadily in the Long Bar. It took him some 
time to drive home the cnonnity of the crime. When it finally sank 
in, the soldier, convinced of his depravity, agreed to leave without 
fuss. As he passed through the Moorish Hall be was confronted 
with a sea of officers’ faces. He bad been caught transgressing and 
he was determined not to transgress further; the effect of his 
drinking had not dulled his memory, and he recalled the military 
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regulations on the saluting of officers. He drew himself up to atten¬ 
tion, turned on his heel to the left and saluted smardy ten times, 
bringir^ liis hand down to his side with a resounding slap each 
time. Before the policeman could hustle him out, tlie soldier 
nimbly stepped to the right, drew to attention once again and 
saluted fifteen times, then walked a few paces forward, faced more 
oincei?, and started saluting again. 

‘Htirry up I Hurry up I ’ said the exasperated policeman, ‘you’ve 
got to get out of here.’ 

‘All in good time, my boy,* replied the Austialian clteerfully, 

‘ my pal, Arcliic Murray, to ^ven me strict instructions to salute 
every oHiccr I meet and I’m bloody well going to do it!’ Ho did, 
and it took an interminable time to ixsich the revolvii^ door at the 
hotel entrance. 

One of the many British subalterns who idled an hour or two 
away on Shepheard’s terrace whenever he had time was Freder¬ 
ick Peake of tlie 4th Battalion of Infantry at Abbassia. He had 
served in India and, being a gifted linguist, had mastered Urdu, 
Persian and Pushtu, all of which were to serve him well when 
Indian detachments joined the Arab army against the Turks. The 
year before the war he had requested a transfer to the Egyptian 
aimy. Kitchener liad taken a liking to the young man and felt he 
would go far but could not have foreseen that he was to play a 
dhitinguished role with Lawrence in Emir FeisaVs army—or that 
witliin A few short years he would become Peake Pasha, leader of 
the Arab Legion in Trans-Jordan. 

As a subaltern, Peake worried licile about the future and when 
off duty gave himself up to the gaieties of social life, like other 
young men of his age. 

There was an older that British officers in Cairo Military Dis¬ 
trict must wear mess-kit when dining or dandi^ at any of the 
hotels. This dated back to a Christmas party at Shepheard’s when 
subalterns—rightly or wrongly—had been accused of climbing a 
Christmas tree in the Moorish Hall and causing a lot of damage. 
Kitchener had then issued the order so that anyone itusbchaving 
in unUonn could be sternly reprimanded. However so many Allied 
o 
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and Imperial officers were in Cairo that it was delicately suggested 
to the General Officer Commanding in Egypt that the order might 
be rescinded for the duration of hcetUitics: junior officers felt con¬ 
spicuous in their red and gold trappings among the newcomers in 
their everyday khaki. The suggestion was ignored. 

Peake was at a dance at Shepheard’s one night when the 
matter came to a head. Together with some fellow officers and 
thdr panners, he was sitting on the terrace during a dance interval 
when one ol tlic most senior officers in the Egyptian Army came 
out of tile front entrance in splendid and impeccable meas-kit, and 
majestically strode down the terrace steps. It happened that two 
Australian soldiers were stroUing by. They stopped, awestruck by 
the magnificent figure. One soldier looked at the other and ejacu¬ 
lated: ‘Look George, there goes the bloody bandmasterJ* 

The order was rescinded next day. 

After the drabness of the battlefield, officers on leave were de¬ 
lighted with the lavish orienlal ddcor of Shephcard*s. The en¬ 
trance hall with its elegant columns, vividly panted in apricot, 
russet and turquoise and crowned with carved lotus blossoms, 
copied from those of Karnak Temple; the Moorish Hall, its inner 
walls divided by great arabesque arches from floor to ceiling, the 
comfortable divans, the thick, rich carpets and the broad staircase 
curving its way upward. They gave an air of opulence and 
security. 

Most famous, or infamous, were the lifegize statues of two 
ebony maidens at the foot of the main staircase, whose curv^ 
measured far more than those of the beauty queens of today. They 
wore Egyptian head-dresses and held their heads high. Swathed 
draperies hung below their ample waists but their thrusting 
breasts were bare. Each maiden held plump arms above her head 
and clasped an electric torch in one band. 

That these ladies survived two world wars was astonishing, for 
they suffered some rough handling. On occasions they were dressed 
in the most astonishing clothes and carried off to bedrooms by 
exuberant young men; but they remained as unmindful of ihdr 
fate as the Sphinx herself. It has been remarked that these lusty- 
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looking maidens were more impressive than some o£ the hotel 
habitu^. This comment was certainly justihed when unsmiling 
humans, suffering from severe hangovers, made their way alwly 
and painfully 10 the Long Bar for a ‘pick-me-up’. 

At Shepheard’s, New Year’s Eve was treated solemnly by the 
Scots, as it is everywhere in the world, and they invariably brought 
their haggis along to be eaten with their dinner. No doubt due to 
the long sea voyage, the haggis seemed to need an uncommonly 
large amount of whisky to wash it down I 
British women did not appear in the ballroom in uniform as 
they were to do some thirty years later. Although they worked 
hard during the day in hospitals or at other war jobs, they changed 
into pretty clothes when off duty, and to be chic was considered 
all-unportant. That well-known woman traveller Gertrude Bell— 
who was renowned for her elegance—still found it necessary, 
when she arrived at Sbepheard’s, to wire her mother in England 
asking for more clothes. 

I telegraphed to you this morning after my arrival and 
asked you to send me by Lady B. another gown and skirt, 

She had been sent to Egypt by the War Office to place ber com¬ 
prehensive knowledge of the tribes of Northern Arabia, at the dis- 
pcsal of those who were directing the desert fighting, but there 
were brief spells from her engrossing work when she joined in the 
social whirl. 

Extracts from other letters of Gertrude Bell^ read: 

Cairo, 

Dictmh^r ig2$ 

The days pass t^uickly here. 1 am quiie happy and begin¬ 
ning to feel a little more as if 1 were gettu^ bold of things.... 
1 have an Arabic lesson from 8.15 to 9.30 then I walk up to the 
office and work at ‘tribes’ or annotate telegrams—the latter is 
great fun. Back to lunch and then to the ofilce again and 1 
seldom get home before 7... but usually 1 dine here with Col. 

^ Quoted from Tht Ltfltrs of Gertrude BtU (Ernest Beon, London, 193$). 
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Wright, Mr. Lawreoce and a party of people; we all share the 
same cable. And it is not until after dinner that I go back to 
Arabic and do a Hcile work for the next morning. 2 wonder if 
you sent me out a purple evening chiffon gown by Lady Bras- 
sey, I tel^aphed for it but 1 haven’t heard anything of it or 
her yet, also a new white skirt from Ospovat which I found I 
hadn’t got. I am rather short of clothes for a pi'olojigcd stay 
in Cairo. It is heavenly weather—almost too nice for wartime I 
feel... 

I rather wish I had brought out more clothes. Could you 
possibly send out to me the blue shot silk gown with a little 
coat and its own hat trimmed with feathers and if you arc buy¬ 
ing anything I should like too, the purple satin gown with the 
cape—Marie knows which I mean—and a mauve parasol. 1 
have lots I know.... Both gowns would fold up so small that 
they could almost be sent by letter post.... I should be very 
very grateful—the sooner the better. 

So Cairo continued its gay life. Martial law was imposed with 
moderation. The awful dcach-roU in Europe sometimes cast a 
gloom that even the Egyptian sun could not banish; but young 
soldieia on leave in Cairo did not think of war. The sportsman 
v/as in his element; for early risers there was hacking, swimming 
or shooting before breakfast. At the turn of the century the 
Khedive had presented land to the officers of the British Army so 
that they might have their own grounds for polo and golf, and 
the Gezireh Spordng Club became one of the finest of its kind in 
the world; there was something to suit all tastes, tennis, squash, 
cricket and croquet, a magnificent swimming-pool and a delight¬ 
ful dub house. 

One wing-commander talking of those days said nostalgically: 

We always saved our pay for our leaves in Cairo. I loved 
staying at Shepheard’s so I invariably booked ahead. 1 would 
arrive in the evening and have a drink at the Long Bar. After a 
bath—and what large old-fashioned deep baths Shepheard’s 
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had—1 would dress for dinner and Jew a party of my friends 
to dance and dine untiJ early morning. As the dawn came up 
we would ride out to Mena House for an early morning swim 
in the swimmii^-pool, then go into the hotel for a large break¬ 
fast before going out to the desert to shoot. I would ride back 
to Shepheard’s for lunch and then take a siesta. I would awaken 
to find a safragi by my bedside with a rcTrc&hing tray of tca» 
then I would go siglitsecing for an hour or so before starting the 
same round all over again. 

Tradition has it that after the evacuadon of the Dardanelles 
there were over 200 generals staying at Sheplieard’s, and each 
demanded a private bathroom; an impossible request since there 
were only 270 bathrooms in all for the hotel’s 550 bedrooms, A 
number of thest terrifying gentlemen not only wanted a bath of 
their own but, when the lime came for their daily ablutions, 
expected to find it ready and the water at exactly the right tem¬ 
perature. 

Much excitement was caused one morning when one of the 
generals not only had to prepare his own bath but had to walk 
down a corridor to a public bathroom to do so. Once ensconced 
behind the locked door, he discovered to his chagrin that he had 
forgotten half his washing-gear, so, leaving the bath water running 
and his towel and sponge behind, he walked back to his bedroom 
to fetch it. 

On bis return he found the door locked against him and the 
sound of the taps being turned off. Discordant strains of A hunt- 
ing we will go, sung in a deep bass voice, assailed his ears and 
were accompanied by sounds of somebody thoroi^hly enjoying a 
good hot bath. The general shook the door and shouted to the 
occupier to come out immediately, The volume of singing in- 
creaMd. Such a din resulted, that people began to collect in the 
corridor to see what the ear-splitting noise was about. The gtoend 
stood his ground and, beside hunseU with rage, waited for the 
culprit to appear, 

When the door opened he was confronted by an elderiy gentle- 
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mao with a white moustache. The general gave vent to his wrath 
in no uncertain terms* whiJe the other man’s face slowly turned 
purple and he yelled: 

‘What the devil do you mean, by putting your damned 
towel and sponge in my bathroom?’ 

‘Are you aware, sir, that I am a brigadicr^cncral?’ shouted 
the other. 

‘Are you aware, sir, that I am a general myself?* 

The angry tirade continued, but history docs not relate the 
outcome. 

Officers, one and all, enjoyed their leaves at Shepheard’s—even 
that famed recluse, Lawrence of Arabia, would spend a day or 
so at the hotel to rest after the rigours of his desert life, He pre¬ 
ferred to remain incognito and as soon as people began to point 
him out be vanished as quickly as he had appeared. He used dif¬ 
ferent names so chat even the manager himself would often not 
know he had come until he had gone. Yet sometimes Lawrence 
would take coffee in the Moorish Hall dressed in full Arab regalia, 
a place where most Arab heads of state avoided attention by 
wearing European clothes. Inevitably, visitors were intrigued by 
the bronzed Arab with tlie vivid blue eyes and asked who lie might 
be, When another well-known woman explorer, Rosita Forbes, 
who knew Lawrence’s desire to conceal his identity, asked him one 
day why he was wearing an ‘abba* and head-dress in such a con¬ 
spicuous place he hissed: ‘I don’t want to be rec^nized.* Exaedy 
how much Lawrence abhorred publicity in his innermost heart it 
is difficult TO say. Certainly he did not hesitate to sign the Golden 
Book when asked and he continued to stay at Shepheard’s Hotel 
on his brief visits to Cairo, a place where it was Impossible for a 
famous man to remain unnoticed. 

Lawrence had a biting wit and, when in Cairo one time and 
wishing to avoid the curious onlookers on Shepheard’s terrace, he 
went with Sir Ronald Storrs to the Continental for a cooling 
drink on a very hot morning. An elderly woman, realizing that 
the short, fair young man was the famous T. E, Lawrence and 
being anxious to be seen talking to him, fanned herself violendy 
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with a newspaper, rushed over to where he stood, and said 
breathlessly: think, Colonel Lawrence, nioety-two—ninety- 

two \ ’ Lawrence gave her a twisted smile and replied gravely with 
a bo%v, ‘Many happy returns of the day 1 ’ 

Towards the end of the war, the Duke of Connaught visited 
Palestine, ostensibly to confer the Grand Cress of the Order of the 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem on General AUenby, but also 
to present a decoration to Lawrence for his leadership of the Arab 
revolt against the Turks with Prince Feisal. Frantic messages sent 
to the desert failed to produce the elusive Lawrence and it was 
only after the Duke’s departure that he casually strolled in through 
the Turkish lines to report. The Duke was now in Egypt. Know, 
ing how averse Lawrence was from accepting medals and military 
honours, his friends on the Intelligence Staff succeeded in getting 
him to Cairo on some plausible excuse but without letting the cat 
out of the bag. He checked in at Shepheard’s, where unfortunately 
a young subaltern inadvertently let him know that the real reason 
for his visit was the investiture. He reacted more quickly than a 
stag at bay. He left the hotel immediately, even leaving his uni* 
form behind in his bedroom in his haste to be away. He dashed of! 
to the Flying Corps Headquarteis at Heliopolis, where nothing 
was known about the reason for his appearance in Cairo, and hur¬ 
riedly dew back to the wastes of Arabia. 

Shepheard’s hotel continued to appeal to Lawrence and many 
years later be was to write to Lord Lloyd when commenting on 
his book Egypt since Cromer} 

My statement, when they offered me the succession to 
Allenby, was that I’d shut up the Iteaidency, except as offices, 
take a room at Shepheard’s, and ride about Cairo and the Delta 
on my motor-bike5 and yet ‘run’ the government of Egypt, 
from underneath.* 

Armistice Day in 1918 was celebrated at Shepheard’s in mem¬ 
orable fashion. The hotel was crowded and the popping of cham¬ 
pagne corks made such a bombardment of sound that it was 

1 MacFoillan, London, 1933, 

* Lawwict of Jratia by Bi^ard Aldington. CoUina, Loodoo, 1935. 
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difficult to believe the war was over. Added to tliis, the wide stair¬ 
case was the scene of a pitched battle bct\vecn the Yeomanry and 
the Australians, the ammunition being pillows, mattresses and 
anything eUe tiiat could be thrown by hand. One neutral observer 
walking past the bottom of die staircase found the baclgos of rank 
torn oif his shoulder by a perfectly aimed thrcc-foot pot, complete 
with plant. It had been huiicd through the air from three stories 
above by an Australian V.A .D. 

Armistice night was nothing compared with the noUy hilarious¬ 
ness of the following Christmas wlicn a more international gather¬ 
ing than usual was joined by numerous officers. AH tlircc scrvicta 
seemed to be on leave. As so often before, parties spilled out into 
the passages and halls, yet the sraiT with unfailing skill managed 
to produce an excellent Christinas dinner for everybody. 

Before the port had been passed round many people were stand¬ 
by on the tables. The manager remonstrated, and was promptly 
rolled up in a carpet and placed in a comer of the dining-room. 

A twenty-foot-high Christmas tree stood in the middle of the 
Moorish Hall and a football game was soon in progress at its base. 
Some 200 players used a poliaman’s hat as a football. The tree 
had been denuded of gifts, but its bareness was scarcely notice¬ 
able when subaltern ofliccrs climbed up among its branches. The 
tree oscillated unsteadily, then crashed down into the football 
game. 

The pillow-fight on Armistice night had not been forgotten and, 
to the blood-stirring sounds of hunting-horns, it started afresh- 
The Anzac Brigade attacked the Yeomanry once more, and again 
ammunition was supplied by V.A. 0 .S and nursing sisters who 
raided any unlocked bedrooms for supplies, In a short time the 
stairway looked as if a snowstorm had swept over it. 

Revellers left with the dawn, but such was the resiliency of the 
hotel personnel that by breakfast-time all signs of the previous 
night’s roistering had miraculously vanished. 
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Aftermatli of War 


The altcrmath ot war found trouble brewing in the Middle East. 
Trans-Jordan became a British Mandate and Frederick Peake was 
one of the British Army ofllcccs appointed to foim a police force 
for the maintenance of public security, At the same time, as a 
result of the San Remo Conference and the Peace of Versailles, 
France was a mandatory power in Syria. Arab oflicUls, dismissed 
by the French in Syria, tried to climb on the band-Vk*agon in the 
new stnte of Trans-Jordan and sought poses in the capital. France 
was openly accusing Britain of interfering in her Syrian policy 
by giving help to Syrian rebels, Britain was deans utmost to 
avoid this; but with Trans-Jordanians siding with the rebels the 
situation was in a state of flux. The Zionist movement was pulling 
Palestine asunder, violence was rife in Iraq, Arab states were being 
formed and reformed and Ibn Saud was trying his strength in 
central Arabia. 

In March igar, the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Winston 
Chureliill, came to Egypt to hold wlwt was to be called the Cairo 
Conference. It was attended by T. E. Lawrence, notv Arab 
adviser to the Colonial Office, Sir Percy Cox the ffigh Commis- 
aoner of Iraq, Sir Herbert Samuel from Palestine, Captain Peake 
from Trans-Jordan and other officers and officials who lived in the 
troublesome lemlories, 

Peake, accompanied by his personal bodyguard, Ahmed Salem, 
stayed at Shepheard’s Hotel. 

On the third day of the meeting the subject of Trans*Jordan 
came up. It so happened that just when Peake rcae to give an 
account of affairs in that country, he was handed a telegram which 
read, 'The Emir Abdulla entered Amman today’. 

It had been rumoured in the Mousky that the Emir Abdulla 
would come to Tram-Jordan from Mecca to raise an Arab force 
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ft g amy the French in Syria. In fact, he arrived for no such reason 
but Peake had no idea what the Emir’s actual intentions were. 
Churchill, with his usual verve, decided, on Lawrence's advice 
who knew the Emir well, that a personal meeting with Abdulla 
would cut out all red tape and enable them to find a reasonable 
solution. So the future Prime Minister of England met the future 
King of Trans-Jordan. The Emir undertook to quell hostility to¬ 
wards the French and Churchill agreed that Great Britain would 
pay a yearly subsidy to Trans-Jordan. As Lawrence put it in 
S^ven Piliars of Wisdom:^ 

Mr. Winston Churchill was entrusted by our harassed 
Cabinet with the settlement of the Middle East, and in a few 
weeks, at his conference in Cairo, he made straight all the 
tangle, finding soludons fulfiUii^ (1 think) our promise in letter 
and spirit (where humanly possible) without sacrificing any 
interest of our Empire or any interest of the peoples concerned. 

While history was being made, Ahmed Saiem, Peake’s body¬ 
guard, was enjoying himself at Shepheard’s. He belonged to a 
semi-nomad tribe from the hill country west of Amman and was so 
utterly devoted to Peake that he eventually came to England with 
him. Although he spoke some five languages and had travelled 
extensively in the desert, he had never seen such an establishment 
as Shepheard's Hotel, Most men from the desert found the lifts 
fascinatuig beyond belief, but Ahmed was enraptured with the 
large rotating door leading to the terrace and would stand for 
hours watching it revolve. TaD, handsome, and straight as a ram¬ 
rod, Ahmed, in his glamorous Arab head-dress and unifonn, fasci¬ 
nated the visiting tourists. He made friends wicli everybody and 
became a familiar figure during his master's stay. He loved motoi^ 
vehicles and the hall-porter usually contrived to get him a seat 
next to the various drivers who took guests to see the Pyramids; 
Ahmed lent an Eastern tone to the parties and everyone was 
delighted. These Jaunts gave Ahmed the idea that he could sit 
next to the driver of any motor-car that drew up outside 
* Jonathan Gape, London, 1950 edition. 
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Shcpheard’a and Peake was astonished one day to see him sittiiig 
in the front of Mr. Churchill’s car with the chauffeur. Peake htjr* 
ried down the steps to remonstrate with him but Mr. Churchill, a 
smile on his face, insisted that Ahmed should remain. 

Many years later Ahmed Salem would recount with veneration 
how he bad driven in the same car as the future Prime Minister 
of England. 

Before the Cairo conference began, there was much excitement 
in Cairo over a noteworthy event in air history, and one of the 
participants, Sir Chalmers Mitchch was slaying at Shepheard’s 
Hotel. Captains Cockerell and Broome were grooming an aircraft 
at Heliopolis for the first Cairo-to-Cape flight, but engine trouble 
held up the take-off for the better part of a week. When the great 
day arrived, there were crovds of well-wishers and newspaper 
correspondents at the airport to wish the flight Godspeed, Sir 
Chalmers Mitchell clambered aboard clutching two things, a large 
luncheon packet from Shepheard’s and a white slipper, which had 
been given to him by the wife of The Times correspondent, as a 
good-luck token. 

Once airborne, the passengers scanned the earth below through 
field-glasses, watching the pyramids gradually grow smaller and 
the lush green of the delta suddenly give way to the gold of the 
desert. On and on they flew, with the aeroplane’s shadow skim¬ 
ming the sandy wastes beneath them. As midday approached, Sir 
Chalmers Mitchell untied the laige luncheon packet. It contained 
sandwiches and a bottle of claret and he passed them round his 
companioas. So it came about that Shepheard’s Hotel, first in the 
field in so many things, supplied the first luncheon on the first air 
journey from Cairo to the Cape. 

The sequence of events which led to the aig oing of the Versailles 
Treaty had fanned the desire for independence in the breasts of 
many Egyptians. Politics had lain domiant during the war, but 
Saad Zaghlul, whom Lord Cromer had predicted would have 
a great future, was now Vice-President of the Egyptian Assembly 
and vigorously protested against the British Protectorate. Nego- 
tiadODs began which were wearisomely long on both sides but 
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finally Zaghlul and some of his colleges wont to England to 
discuss the Milner Proposals. 

Rumours of Zaglilul^s success spread to Egypt, where it was 
assumed he had reached complete agreement with the British, 
though it was not actually agreement but rather an oudine on 
which agreement might subsequently be readied- However, when 
Zaghlul returned to Egypt, he was hailed as a national hero. A 
banquet was given in his honour in Alexandria and, wlicn he left 
the railway station for Cairo the following day, he was seen off by 
a wildly excited crowd. It was the beginning of a triumphal jour¬ 
ney. Enthusiastic masses lined the track all along the route, shout¬ 
ing and cheering. Men even threw themselves in front of tlie 
engine in order to stop the train and catch a glimpse of their hero. 
Ovations greeted him at every station and, when he arrived in the 
capital, it was to find thronging crowds, tramcars decorated with 
buntix^ and flowers, bands playing and dandng In the streets. 

A banquet for some five hundred people was given for the 
hero at Shepheard’s. When he rose to speak tliere was much cheer¬ 
ing but, is his speech continued, it slowly dawned on his listeners 
that he had not gained self-government for Egypt. The atmo* 
sphere chained in a moment. Students, who had wormed their 
way into the hotel to applaud him, b^^an to get restive, and an 
angry undercurrent slowly made itself fell. It was obvious that an 
ugly situation was developii^. The hotel manager saw what might 
happen and, just when lynching seemed inevitable, quickly 
ordered the waiters to get Zaghlul out of the dining-room. Strong 
arms passed him through the exit and he was unceremoniously 
rushed into the manager’s office and the door was locked. The 
manager huniedly sent a code message over the telephone and in 
a short space of time forty British Military Police appeared in the 
hotel and their presence quickly restored order. 

Meanwhile Zaghlul, a bottle of champ^e which someone 
had solicitously opened for him at his elbow, was still in the 
manager’s office. He was visibly shaken by the cum of events. 
When the noise had quietened down he wis smu^led out through 
the hotel’s back entrance. 
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There was much to admire about ZaghluJ, not least his great 
love of animals. It is told that he was invited to a bullfight in a 
Spanish town and was so overcome by what he saw, he left his 
host abruptly, but not before telling him exactly what he thought 
of such a pastime. One of his favourite remarks was that ‘Animals 
cannot talk, but they understand; humans can talk but often do 
not understand.’ 

Zaghlui was a bom orator. He vacillated at times but had a 
staunch supporter in his wife, the dauglitcr of Mustapha Fahmy 
Pasha, a former Prime Minister. When Zaghlui was in exile his 
wife acted as go-between with his followers and her counsel was 
always wise and decisive. Zaghlul’s party held her in great esteem, 
but after his death she retired from public life, Indirectly* 
Madame Zaghlui rendered great service 10 feminism in Egypt. 

Disordcia were serious in the early twenties and a number of 
assasrinations of British nationals brought things to a head in the 
form of a meeting at Shepheard’s Hotel at which 1,500 members 
of the British community were present. One of the direct results of 
this meeting was that everyone must carry a revolver. People not 
already armed could secure a weapon from the British Consulate. 
A lighter side to the emergency was the story of a gendeman who, 
after collecting his revolver, accidentally shot himself through the 
foot as he was walking down the steps of the consulate. It is said 
that the street empded immediately. 

The bitter indignation felt by both British and Egyptians 
gradually died down. 

There was one subject uppermcet in almost everyone’s mind in 
November 1922—and not only in Egypt-—for one of the greatest 
treasure troves of modem times was being uncovered in the Valley 
of the Kings—the golden royal trappings of Pharaoh Tutankh¬ 
amen. The work had been financed by Lord Carnarvon and, 
when Dr. Howard Carter made the discovery, be refused to enter 
the new subterranean passage until Lord Carnarvon and Lord 
AUenby, special H^h Commissioner for Egypt, were present. 
Excitement was tense when, holding a torch in one hand, Carter 
entered the tomb. Lord Carnarvon, waitii^ outside could not bear 
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the suspense and caJled out to ask Carter what he bad found. The 
reply came back, ‘Marvels ( Marvels! * 

It took some time before the amazing discoveries could be 
unearthed. The tomb was small, judging by andent Egyptian 
standards, and everything was huddled together so that the 
greatest care had to be taken to see nothing should be damaged. 

These remarkd^le relics started a craze for collecting ancient 
Egyptian ebjets dart which has never cca.sed. Fantastic mementoes 
immediately appeared In the bazaars and it was impossible to say 
what was genuine and what was not—save by an expert. 

TourisG continued buying quantities of scarabs, necklaces and 
other trinkets, hoping their particular purchase might be the real 
thing. 

On Shepheard's terrace guests showed each other their finds, 
uskabliu figures, fine beads, necklaces and scent-bottlcs. There is 
no doubt that many of the trinkets were authentic, stolen from 
tombs long and passed from hand to hand—but hundreds 
more were fakes. Scarabs were produced from long galabias by 
sinister men and shown to guests just about to go up the botel^s 
steps and, whereas in the past such characters would have been 
brushed aside, the guest hesitated and began to bargain, knowing 
it was remotely possible that he might become the possessor of a 
scarab 3,000 years old. Gossip on the terrace ceased being of in¬ 
ternational crises and consisted entirely of what the Tutankhamen 
finds would be like and when it would be possible to see them. 
Those on a short visit hoped and prayed that the ‘unveiling’ 
would take place before their time came to leave. 

The treasures were carefully packed and brought to tlic Cairo 
museum where a complete gallery was made ready to receive 
them- When the public was allowed in, a great hush fell on all 
who entered, for the treasures were such that, as with the Queen 
of Sheba, the half had not been told- At the eatnvnce to the gal¬ 
lery stood two statues on guard, as they had in the Valley of the 
Kings outside the funerary chambers. They were replicas of the 
young King, with the same gentle expressions as the golden masks 
vlaitom were to see later. The eyelashes and eyebrows were golden 
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as were the short skirts and crowns. Inside, dazzling exhibits fol¬ 
lowed; golden chariots, beds and chairs, the King’s daggers, the 
sheaths decorated with hunting-scenes, diadems, walking-sticks, 
gilded statues of deities, coffers, golden sarcophagi and masks. A 
special room was set aside for the King’s jewels, his golden sandals 
and strange, gold nail-shields. 

Perhaps the most pleasing of the Pharaoh’s personal eating and 
drinking vessels was a drinking goblet of the finest alabaster. It was 
in the form of an opened lotus, the handles on either side being 
clinging lotus buds, and Dr. Carter had three copies made of it. 
One he kept for himself and one he gave to MarysaJ, manager of the 
Semiramis Hotel, the third he gave some years later to Wild Bey. 

It was believed during the twenties that all those who had any¬ 
thing to do with the discovery and handling of the Tutankhamen 
treasures v^e under a curse of sudden death. Although this did 
not seem to affect Carter, many people connected with the dis¬ 
covery did die quickly and in unusual circumstances; in particular 
Lord Carnarvon, who died of a mosquito bite. When Wild Bey 
heard that Marysai of the Semiramis had suddenly died he decided 
to gee rid of his goblet and broke it into a thousand pieces. 

The Mousky was doing a roaring trade as never before but its 
manners and customs did not change. Buying and selling had to 
be approached gradually and with the right degree of solemnity. 
Those who did not enter into the spirit of these negotiations missed 
something that gives flavour to oriental living. An Arab proverb 
says that * haste is from the devil’ and this was more chan borne 
out by one merchant, who was approached by a tourist from Sbep- 
beard’s who inquired the price of an inlaid coppeKray of beautiful 
design which stood on a high shelf. The merchant was sitting crees- 
legged, enjoying his hubble-bubble pipe. ‘Would you mind enter¬ 
ing into n^otiations for it the next time you are this way, ar? For 
the moment it is out of reach and, as you will notice, 1 am sitting 
down enjoying my pipe. Next lime you arc passing I shall perhaps 
be standing.’ Latching, the would-be purchaser went on his way. 

Another guest at Shepheard’s, an R.A.F, wii^-commander, after 
much haggling bought a long robe, an abba, from one of the vert- 
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dore outside the Uotd. It was pure siJk and embroidered with gold 
thread, and negotiations had been carried on between the buyer 
and seller for some days. Bach was satisfied with the final trans¬ 
action and when his holiday was over, the wing-commander re¬ 
turned to his base in Amman, well content with his new acqumdon. 

During his next leave he stayed at Shepheard’s again and while 
strolling back to die hotel one night was approacJicd by tlie same 
merchant: ‘Good evening, sir! I now have a better abba than I 
sold you last time. Perhaps you would be interested in buying it?’ 
The wing-commander thought for a few minutes and decided die 
new abba would be a suitable present to take back to England 
witli him. ‘Let me sec ic,’ he said. It was, as the merchant had said, 
an even nicer abba than the former had been. Bargaining began. 

‘ You ask too much 

‘No, sir. It is quite beautiful, feel it Besides, sir, I have a new 
wife and she*s very extravagant. Before when I sell to you i have 
not the wife and I ask less.’ 

‘You rascal! You started with the same sum last time. I paid 
you far too much.’ So day followed day and the good-natured 
banter continued. The wing-commander was suddenly recalled 
to England, and lie hurriedly made arrangements to leave Cairo 
the following morning. 

As he was going into the hotel that evening the familiar voice of 
the merchant spoke out of the shadows. 

‘1 have to return to England tomorrow my man,* said the 
wing-commander tersely. ‘Either you sell me the abba for £,10 
or I will not have it at all.* The man disappeared. 

The following morning the merchant was waiting as the wing- 
commander was coming down the steps to bis taxi which was to 
take him to the station. 

‘Sir, here is the abba, beautifully wrapped as you see. It can be 
placed with your luggage. I will forget the extravagance of my 
new wife and let you have the abba for the £10 you mentioned.* 
The wing-commander was del^hted. It was a bargain and he 
gave the merchant the money. 

The parcel was beautifully wrapped as the merchant had said 
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and the wmg-cominander was so busy ma^glast-ininute arrange- 
ments before he cai^t his ship, that it was not until he was half¬ 
way back to England that he decided to open the parcel. It con¬ 
tained an abba—but not the beautiful one he had bargained for. 

If someone wanted change to pay a taxi, money to pay a ven¬ 
dor, or cash for a night out in the town, the man to approach 
was 5 bcpheard*s Italian barman, Oasperini. He was short, olive- 
skinned and wore a benign smile. He was always lending money 
and his great boast was that he invariably got it back, He knew, 
by a quick glance, whom he could trust with a few pounds and 
during his many yean as barman his 'hunches’ were always right. 
He was downcast when he thought he had been let down on one 
occasion. It was not the debt that worried him, because the sum 
involved was a mere hve pounds, but U he did not get it back his 
proud boast would no longer be tme. It was a young captain who 
owed him the money and he had not returned to the hotel since 
he had borrowed it—but some months later Gasperini received a 
registered letter from England; it was from the captain apolo¬ 
gising for keeping Gasperini waitii^ for his money and folded 
inside the notepaper was a crisp five-pound note. 

Gasperini presided os^ the Long Bar at the back of Shepheard’s 
where, until the last war, ladies were only allowed in on New 
Year’s Eve. He seemed to be on duty twenty-four hours a day. 
Early in the momiog he was still standing behind the bar, but at 
this time of day his cherubic face were not the exuberant grin of 
the night before, but a smile full of compassion for those now 
coming in to partake of his famous pick-me-up, a tasty type of , 
Seidlxtz powder which he called a ‘Corpse Reviver’. A ritual was 
gone throu gh whereby the sufferer would lean over the bar and 
Gasperini would tie a large white linen table-napkin round his neck, 
gently push the patient down on a stool and then quickly whisk up 
a 'Corpse Reviver’ which, fizzling like a hot spring, was hastily 
poured down the sufferer’s throat, while flecks of white froth were 
sopped up by the napkin. The patient would gasp for breath and 
Gasperini would bend forward, gently wipe his client’s mouth with 
the end of the napkin, untie it and prepare for the next victim. 
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One evening^ a newcomer to the Long Bar, a subaltern, was 
drinking a whisky and soda and soon got into convenation with 
an elderly, rather suave gentleman next to him. He admitted he 
had only just arrived in Cairo, and mentioned how fascinating he 
found everything to be. The elderly man was delighted. 

‘ What arc you doir^ tonight my boy?’ 

* Nothing, sir.* 

‘WcU, you must come back to my house for <linncx* and tlicn I 
will show you round the city.* 

The lieutenant thought how lucky he was to meet such a 
charming man the fjist night he was at Shcplieard’s and accepted 
the invitation. 

The elderly man led him through the Moorish HaJl and across 
the terrace and clapped his hands. A porter immediately whistled- 
up an enormous Rolls Royce and the two men were handed in. 
The car purred along the streets of Cairo arid drew up at a 
palatial building. The young man was led up marble steps and 
inside. Uniformed servants bowed right and left as the elderly 
man led his guest into a large drawing-room. He clapped his 
hands. A major-domo appeared and there was a long dbcussion 
in Arabic, then turning and smiling at his guest the elderly man 
said, ‘ I am very particular about my food, but I have ordered a 
dinner I think you will enjoy. Now what were you drinking at 
Shephcard*s? Whisky and soda wasn’t it?’ 

The diuaer was delicious, but try as he might, the lieutenant 
did not succeed in getting the conversation round to finding out 
anything about his host, and he was beginning to feel apprehen¬ 
sive. After dinner he asked if he might have a wash and a safragi 
showed him into a beautiful bathroom of black marble. He gazed 
at himself in a bevelled mirror and decided the time had come for 
escape. His thoughts were centred morbidly round such things as 
kidnapping, hashish parties or being mistaken for someone else. 
He bolted for the front entrance, tore into the street and hailed a 
pasing hoi^-and-carriage. He found comfort in its musty leathery 
smell and quickly ordered the cab to take him to Shepheard's. 

Once back in the hotel he felt too keyed up to go to his room. 
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so went into the Long Bar and told Gasperini what had happened. 
The little Italian laughed until tears came into his eyts. 'My dear 
young mao,* he gasped, wiping his face with one of his every-ready 
white napkins, ‘you need have no fear. The gentleman is most 
respectable although he is very rich. He has the concesaon for 
making cigarettes in Egypt and he has no other thought than that 
of entertaining you. He enjoys showing people Cairo, and would 
have given you a wondcrhil evening.’ 'What am I to do now?’ 
asked the young lieutenant ruefully.' 1 think the best thing to do*, 
and here Gasperini’s voice took on a conspipalorial note, ‘is forme 
to telephone the gentleman and say that you had been taken ill 
suddenly and felt tliat you had betwr return to the hotel. You can 
write and thank him for his dinacr tomorrow.’ 

One of Gasperini’s favourites at the Long Bar was WaU—the 
Canadian V.C. Wall strolled into the bar one morning after a 
sightseeing excursion to find that he was being followed by a 
beautifully groomed yellow retriever. The dog refused to leave his 
side and Wall asked Gasperini to give it a drink. The retriever 
lapped up some water and, looking up at Wall with adoring ey^, 
stretched out at his feet. Wall fondled the dog, which st^dfastly 
refused to leave him. After a while he decided he would take hb 
new companion for a walk. He had not got very far when a huge 
Hispano Suiza drew up alongride him and a tall Sudanese guard 
got out, armed with a dagger, closely followed by a small boy who 
rushed up to Wall shouting. ‘You have my dog! You have my 
dog! ’ It was Prince Farouk. The dog bounded back to his young 
master completely forgetting the hospitality he bad received and 
left Wall V.C. open-mouthed on the pavement. 

When Gasperini made enough money to retire—some ^3^,000 
—he returned to his beloved Italy and boi^ht the lovely villa he 
had always dresuned about and settled down to a quiet Ufe. 
Unfortunately he did not live very long. There was a small foun¬ 
tain in his garden which played and bubbled in about six inches 
of water. Walking towards it one morning, he tripped and hia 
head came down with such a bang on the run of the fountain that 
he was concussed and drowned in the water. 
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Ik Ujc twenties a well-known Alexandrian hotel proprietor re- 
maikcd acidly: ‘Alexandria is nothing more than a signal stop on 
the tourist road to Shci>beard’s.* 

Publicity evolved round the hotel without any effort on the part 
of the management. As a leading newspaper pointed out: ‘Siicp- 
beard’s is an hotel. It must be because it provides beds, sells food 
and Sticks labels on your luggage. But nobody' thinks of it as an 
hotel or as anything but Cairo.’ 

The hotel still dominated the centre of the city from a visitor’s 
point of view. It was a mere five minutes from the station. The 
small office Thomas Cook had set up in the garden in 1872 had 
been succeeded by a large modem building, Other travel agencies 
were dcst by. Shops, cafds, cinemas and the Royal Opera House 
were all within walking distance. The geograpiiical position of 
Shepheard’s in the town meant that, as one manager put it: 
‘Everything possible in life could happen there.’ And most of 
them did. 

A lady and her husband who had just returned from riding in 
the desen one evening, sat on the terrace and ordered tea. They 
looked idly acrces the street and saw a man in a ragged robe hold¬ 
up a chicken upside down and plucking its feathers off. The bird 
was squawking and making frantic efforts to escape as if it knew 
it was destined for the table. The lady promptly fainted. A waiter 
revived her with a glass of water and the husband angrily inquired 
where such a poorly clad man had come from. The waiter 
shrugged his shoulders. Little did the couple knov^ that behind 
Shepheard’a and bordering on its spacious gardens were huddled 
windowless houses where people lived in appalling squalor. Their 
meagre livestock, consisting of goats and chickens, had to be 
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tethered on the mud rooftops. This state of affairs was well hidden 
from view by a great lattice screen, some sixty feet high, inters 
laced with thick greenery, and visitors walking alor^ the trim 
pathways—generously sprinkled with red sand—or among the 
towerij^ royal palm-irccs, sycamores and flowering shrubs were 
unaware of the diflcrent world which lay a few yards away. 
Occasionally a snake came over from the Arab quarter arxd 
slithered down the high screen. Nor was the prostitutes’ quarter 
across the road hidden from view; it rarely failed to draw tourists 
—but mostly from curiosity. Also close by was a most unusual 
music'liall. Zt was named alter the original owner, a Madame 
Bardia, and altliough each time it was improved or renovated the 
name was changed, it was always affectionately referred to as The 
Bardia. The st^e and l^hdng equipment were comparable to 
any European theatre; its dilfcrcncc lay in the small loges lining 
the walls, fitted with comfortable chairs and tables, where mem¬ 
bers of the audience shut themselves behind waist-high wooden 
partitions and were served with food and coffee durii^ the perfor¬ 
mance. The shows, which were of the singing and dancing variety, 
interspersed with playlets in Arabic or Prench, continued till the 
small hours of the morning, and during the loi^ intervals the 
audience sauntered out into Opera Square or went to Shepheard’s 
terrace for dririks. 

Business tycoons found Shepheard’s own post office on the 
ground floor of inestimable value, for it remained open day and 
night. It benefited the hotel in more ways than one, for the postal 
staff sorted all incoming letters, thereby saving horns of work for 
the busy clerks at the reception desk. Egyptian stamps have always 
been popular with philatelists and those in spedal demand have 
a ’Shepheard’s Hotel’ marie on them in English and Arabic. 

Bulletins affecting the European community were pinned to a 
notice-board in the entrance hall each day. On it could be seen 
which houseboats were to be let, how many flats were vacant, 
when meetings were to be held at various clubs and at what times 
forthcoming social functions were to take place. 

There is an Egyptian saying that ‘time wears away even 
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marble’, and this was certainly mie of the terrace. The top step 
leading to it became so worn it had to be replaced. When finished, 
it was a shade higltcr than the odier stepe. Terrace habituu soon 
get used to this and remembered to lift their feet a fraction higher 
when they came to it, but newcomers often made their entrance 
with a slight stumble—much to the amwement of the spcctatore 
who placed bets as to who would or who would not do this! 

Dragonten were not allowed to climb the steps to the terrace, 
and only two could wait below at a time. Wlicn one was hired, as 
if by magic, another appeared to take his place, 'liic)' all had to 
pass a Government cxaniuiation in l^gyptlan history, and many 
became sufficiently interested to continue their studies, and so 
became very knowledgeable. Always dignified, they had great 
presence and looked decorative in their spotless white turbans, 
long silken robes and brocaded shawls—the latter thrown over 
their shoulders with the grace expected of a couture house. Each 
dragoman carried a walkii^^stick which he used as a poiutcr when 
deciphering insciiptions. 

Montenegrins acted as commissionaires for all large premises in 
Cairo and were scrupulously honest. Should one of their number 
digress one iota from their laws of trustworthiness he was put to 
death by the others. The Moniencgrin doormen at Shepheard’s 
wore scarlet and white uniforms with daggers at their sides. They 
cook their job of guarding the hotel and Its inhabitants with such 
seriousness that on an auspicious occasion in the foyer, one of 
them shot a man who, he thought, meant to bring harm to Charles 
Baehier. 

Before people mounted the steps between these picturesque men 
they had to run the gauntlet of the street vendon, who tried to 
sell something to cveiybody. Although outrageously persistent 
they were very friendly and ^cn when extolling the virtues of 
their polyglot wares with great seriousness, their faces were 
wreathed in smiles. They expected to be refused, but lik<» the 
donkey-boys before them, retained an unrestrained cheerfulness 
and no one could be really angry with them. Many were weighed 
down with unsaleable ardeles which they carried around for 
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weeks, yet their merchandise remained spick and span. A few of 
them tried to sell livestock, but why a visitor going to Shepheard^s 
might need a goat, a parrot or smali fluffy chickens no one ever 
discovered. Anyone was fair game, whether a general in fuU 
unifonn or someone dressed to go playing tennis, and no discrimi* 
nation was shown in suitable wares for individuals. It seemed 
polndcss to persuade someone, who already had an excellent fly* 
whisk in his hand, to buy another, yet endless energy would be used 
to just such a purpose. One of the well-known vendors hawked 
rolls of toilet-paper, which he hung together 00 a long piece of 
string. To negotiate sucli a sale needed a lot of gesticulation, so in 
order to keep both hands free for dus, he would appear on the 
steps with the paper-rolls hang^ around his neck like a gigantic 
necklace. 

This toilet-roll man had a colleague who had to work the oppo¬ 
site way round. This man sold plants in pots, and he would walk 
very erect with one pot balanced on the top of his head and two 
more on the palm of each hand—which he held out on either dde 
in a juggler’s pose. No doubt passers-by gave him money for (his 
balancing performance. He could not use his hands at all so he 
went about with a small boy who did the oegodatmg for him. 
When a sale had been arranged, he would kneel down in the road, 
and his dny assistant would take the plant off his head, and re¬ 
place it with a new one from a little trolley. Then the whole 
process would start afresh. 

During the strawberry season one or tvb^ vendors would change 
t hei r merchandise to rhif delectable fruit. The stravd>enies were 
arranged on trays in high pyramids, and balanced on the head 
like some Alice-in-Wonderland head-dres. One Swiss visitor 
swore he would never eat a strawberry in Egypt again and, when 
asked why, explained that he had watched with horrifled fascina¬ 
tion while a street vendor arranged his tray after carefully licking 
the beiritt one at a time, so chat each should shine to advantage. 

Three Swiss brothers called Meyer worked at Shepheard’s; the 
eldest, Hans, joined the staff in 1900 as ball-porter. He was of 
youthful appearance but it was always understood that people 
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should keep a look-out for a suitable shop for him when he re¬ 
tired. Although this was discussed at great length, Hans could 
never bear to leave the hotel and was still there when it burnt 
down in 1952. He complained to the managers time and time 
again with tears in his eyes that he must have a raise in salary. 
They refused, knowing full well that Hans was making a fortune. 
One decided to teach Hans a lesson and retaliated by saying liis 
own lot was a sorry one. He managed to squccac out some tears 
as well so that Hans was forced to smile and, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders, went back to his post. Hans used the money he made by 
buying apartment houses in Cairo and Switzerland and it was 
well known that he had several ilxousand pounds’ worth of prop¬ 
erty. He was reserved and quiet by nature and had a plienomenal 
memory for names and faces. He always appeared unruffled no 
matter what happened. 

One of Hans’s brothers was the under-porter and the other was 
the luggage-porter. Not much went on at Shepheard’s that the 
Meyer brothers did not know about 

There were several birds in the hotel garden which had been 
tamed and become pets, but these did not include a kite, the wild 
scavenger who constantly wheels overhead in the sky. The cry of 
the kite was always as much part of the kaleidoscope of Shep- 
heard’s as the aroma of fresh coffee at b^eakfas^time. People 
often dpped waitcra to hold out food for the kites, and watched 
through the glass windows of the grill room while one of the great 
birds swooped down, grabbed the food in its daws and flew away 
again. The practice was frowned on by the management for 
obvious reasons. Half the fascicadon was because the birds looked 
like miniature eagles. One lunch-time a kite caused much amuse¬ 
ment by ignoring the titbit offered to him and swung in a bemused 
circle towards the kitchens as if he had seen something better. 
It reappeared by soaring up into the air dutchii^ a table-cloth 
from the laundry garden. 

The lute's hooked beak gives him a distinguished air in spite of 
his piratical livelihood, and his spread wings shine like comdian 
as he wheels in the sunlight. He and his mate are slaves to their 
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fledglijigs, who refuse to leave the nest until they are almost fully 
grown; so the search for food is endless. In Cairo the thin cry of 
the kite, plaindve and not unmusicaJ, intermingles with the city’s 
noises from dawn to dusk, 

Charles Baehler never stinted Shepheard’s in any of its furnish¬ 
ings, but its carpets were his special delight. They v/cre Peisian, of 
different sizes and thicknesses; Bokharas with bright ‘elephant foot’ 
designs in black and red; Kashans, distinguishable by their seven 
borders and brilliant entangled reds and blues; silken rugs from 
the plains and woven goat’s wool Baluches in muted soft coloura 
from the mountainous districts. A particularly beautiful carpet of 
heavy silk covered the small hall on ihc ground floor; it was a 
Sliiraz with a deep red background and a multicoloured medal¬ 
lion in the centre which shone like a luminous painting. Many of 
the carpets were priceless and treated as such. It was not until 
the second world war that the barbarous habit of treading 
cigarettes out underfoot became widespread and did ineiimable 
dam^e. 

The Golden Books were now extremely valuable. By a happy 
thought the manager of the late twenties and thirties, Freddy 
Elwerl, thought it would be interesting to keep a Golden Book of 
his own, so that when people signed one of the original ones they 
would sign his also. Although the famous ones have gone, Freddy’s 
Is still in existence. Me took it with him to Switzerland when he 
left Shepbeard’s just before the second world war. It is a specially 
made volume with gxit-edged leaves, bound in blue leather and 
embossed with gold. Sometimes Freddy can be persuaded to show 
it at his Hotel Central in Ziihcb. 

Among the fascinating signatures are: 

The Prince of Wales, Duke of Gloucester, King Faisal of Iraq, 
The Aga Khan, Duke of Atholl, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
King Albert, Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians, Queen Marie of 
Roumania, Princess lleana, Crown Prince of Sweden, Dou- 
mergue, Lord Rothermere, Rudyard Kipling, Erik Prince of 
Denmark, ex-King Alfonso, Hubertus Prince of Prussia, Bernard 
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Shaw, Dr. Eckner {o( Z<ppdin fame), King and Queen of 
Italy, Frinccas Marie di Savoia, King Umberto, King Leopold 
of the Belgians, Prince of Leichcenstcin, Ducltcssa d’Aosta, 
Princess Helena, Princess Fcodom, General Smuts, Louis Crown 
Prince of Sweden, Bcrdl Prince of Sweden, Grand Duclxess of 
Luxemburg, Barado ex-King and Queen of Siam, cx-KIng Peter 
of Yugoslavia, Bishop of London, dc Valera, Haile Selas^c, 
Maharajah of Jodhpur, AuehinJcck and Winston ChurchiJl- 

As in the original Golden Books, a page here and there bears a 
single illustrious name. King Alfonso’s signature is one that fills an 
entire page in large flowing script, so docs that of ex-King Ferdi¬ 
nand of Bulgiaria. The latter booked the same suite of rooms each 
year on the first Boor. He was tall and thin Nsith white hair and 
beard. Gregarious by nature, he enjoyed discussing racing with 
Charles Baehler and chatting with Freddy Elwert. Freddy always 
treated the old man with great deference and called lilm ^Your 
Majesty’. 

‘Ah,’ s^hed the King sadly one morning, ‘not many people call 
me that nowadays.’ 

Ferdinand’s niece, a charming girl, usually came to Shepheard’s 
with him. One morning Ferdinand woke with a feverish cold and 
she went to fetch the hotel doctor who was a Swiss. When the 
doctor came, he was uncertain how to address his royal patient. 
They spoke German together and to get over the difficulty the 
doctor called him ‘Majesty* and inquired if this wtis correct. 
Ferdinand smiled and said, ‘ 1 am used to any situation in life so 
don’t worry about etiquette.’ At the end of the visit the two men 
fell to discussing international medical books and Ferdinand 
promised to send a copy of one the doctor bad not seen. It 
arrived at Shepheard’s some weeks after Ferdinand had left and the 
doctor was delighted on openii^ it to find a dedication written by 
the ex-King the fly-leaf. 

One season before ewning to Shepheard’s the elderly Ferdinand, 
who was extremely active for his years, went off on an African 
safari to take photographs of wild animals. Photography was his 
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favourite hobby and when he reached the hotel and had had his 
pictures developed, he was pleased to find they had come out 
exceptionally well He g^ive a copy of his best one, a stampeding 
elephant, to Freddy Elwert together with a tie-pin of two Fs inter¬ 
twined with diamonds. 

Arrai^cments were made to enable Ferdinand to enterUm the 
Egyptian Khedive at Shepheard^s. The House of Mohamet Ali was 
now represented by Fuad, another son of tanail—later to become 
King Fuad. He was shrewd, energetic and quick-witted. He en¬ 
joyed going to panics and entertaining, and was an e?ccellent card- 
player. During his visit to Ferdinand, he was received outside one 
of the side entrances. His Umousine drove to the edge of a strip of 
luxurious red caipet, which had been spread for him, and in a few 
seconds His Royal Highness was inside the hotel without anyone 
on the terrace being any the wiser. 

Fuad was the only member of a royal family to refuse to sign 
Elwert’s Golden Book. When requested to do so he replied that 
he only autographed the first page of a new book I 

Many people who stayed at Shepheard’s called at Abdin Palace 
and signed the viritoris book in the entrance hall. One such guest 
was bidden to a reception and talkie^ to one of the King’s aide, 
whom be knew, was amused to bear of the consternation caused 
during the formal dinner parties when Fuad insisted on having a 
pretty woman sitting next to him. ‘Invariably,’ sighed the aide, 
‘the women who should be placed next to His Majesty are the 
ugliest 1 At a reception like this there is no trouble thanir heavens, 
because of the cold buffet.* Nevertheless the same guest wit¬ 
nessed the strange macneis of a youi^ man who, thinking he waa 
not observed, wrapped some succulent pieces of lobster in a 
handkerchief and stuifed them into the tail pocket of his evening- 
coat. A digiufied safragi Vb^tched in astonishment also, and with¬ 
out hesitation brought a silver jug of mayonnaise and, before the 
youi^ man could stop him, poured the contents Into the pocket as 
well. 

Fuad was of a jealous nature and when he fell passionately in 
love with a lovely Hungarian, Countess Toruk, he insisted she 
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shouJd wear men’s clothing whenever she went out^-to avoid 
attention. She eventually became lus second vd£e. 

The King was particularly interested in education and was 
founder of Cairo university, one of the most modem seats of 
learning in the Middle East. While it was being built he decided 
he would have a royal apartment there, and sent furniture from 
his various palaces to furnish it. It was in the main building and 
every visiting King who was taken to sec the university was enter¬ 
tained there afterwards. The suite of magnificent rooms had 
marble floors, silken rugs, a tinkling alabaster fountain, gilded 
furniture inlaid with moihcr-of-pcarl, heavily embroidered bro¬ 
cades, and a bathroom of black marble. 

The King doted on the university and court officials were en¬ 
couraged to send endowments in the form of cheques, ancient 
manuscripts, paintings and jewellery. Replicas of these jewels arc 
still on permanent display in a small ante-room, together with 
photographs of the donois. 

Several Turkisli princes were habitues of Shepheanfs and all 
who met them were captivated by tlicir charm and bonhomie. An 
evening seldom went by without one of them beii^ in the Long 
Bar or the Moorish Hall. They were kept in funds by the Egyptian 
court and lived in dilettante fashion, enjoying life. Prince Tous- 
soun was a regular visitor. Handsome and retiring, he was cour¬ 
tesy itself; whenever he arrived he never failed to send a bouquet 
of red roses to Madame Muller, wife of the managing director. 
He professed to be anti-European and never forgave Fuad for his 
Western leanings. To have photographs taken is s^alnst the 
Moslem faith and the Prince, a devout Moslem, even refused to 
use coins with Fuad's effigy stamped on them. Then there was the 
gentle Prince Osman Fouad who enjoyed wine as much as Omar 
Khayyim but always remained mild and bland. Often at late 
hours in the Long Bar he would produce his beautiful Stradl- 
varius and, smilii^ in his pleasant way, would play with as much 
verve as Rigo had in days gone by. 

Not so mild was one of the Turkish princes who shall be known 
as ‘X’. He had married a wcU-bred Irish beauty whose love 
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affaijs were notorious. They lived at the hotel for some time and 
wherever they were there was an uproar. The Prince was madly 
Jealous and his wife gave him good cause to be sa 

The Prince discovered the identify of one of his rivals and by 
chance espied him coming through the swingii^ door from the 
terrace one monjing. He rushed at him and brandished a gun 
demanding a duel there and then. The other man reached for bis 
pistol and before anyone could rush to stop them, both fired-^ 
luckily with more rage than accuracy. One bullet lodged in the 
coping over the doorway, the other was never found- Both men 
sheepishly put away their firearms as the manager strode angrily 
into the hall. The bullet in the coping was left as a memento of the 
escapade, and Charles Muller added a touch of lipstick for better 
effect. 

The Princess continued to play fast and loose and the Prince 
became more and more irate. Hnally he decided he bad had 
enough and marched off to the manager*s office where he de¬ 
manded that the hotel should be clceed to his wife. The manager 
plied the Prince with champagne, of which he was inordinately 
fond, and commiserated witli him, but pointed out that it would 
cause a very difficult siiuation. 

‘I am absolutely serious about this,’ said the Prince. 

*No doubtj* s«d the manager despairingly, ‘but I cannot refuse 
the Princess entry to her own suite. I cannot forbid it.' 

‘You do not have to forbid it. I forbid it.* 

‘How?’ 

‘She is not to pass over the threshold of Shepheard’s again.’ 

‘ Have some more champagne? ’ 

‘Thank you. It is an excellent vintage.’ 

‘Enjoy it—let us forget about the Princess.’ 

‘1 will I but not until it is made clear to her chat she is not to 
come into this hotel again.’ 

'Do you expect me to keep her out forcibly?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘My dear Prince, such a thing has not happened at Shepheard’s 
before.’ 
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‘It is said in England there is always a Srsc dme for everything,’ 

‘Let us look at this sexsibly. I cannot lay hands on the Princes, 
rteicber can my staff.’ 

' Lock all the do(^! ’ 

‘ What about the ocl^ guests?' 

‘You are right, 1 had forgotten the other guests. You have often 
refused rooms to important people in the past^why not titc 
Princes.’ 

^Because, my dear Prince, her belongings arc i^crc and slic 
already lives here.* 

‘I will not have the Prineess over the thrcsboUl of Sbcplu^d’a 
again, and I shall find a way to keep her out.’ A deicmuncd 
expression swept over the Prince’s handsome features. 

The manager, who had akn mreumwl a certain amount of 
champagne, gradually came round to the Prince’s point of view. 
Certainly, he argued to himself, the Princess waa behaving in an 
outrageous way. Also the Prince seemed quite adamant. He said 
thoughtfully. 

‘The Princess will want b<7 dotbes.’ 

‘She is welcome to them.’ 

‘Then let us pack eveaythiog she has here. If her belongings arc 
out of the hotel by the time she returns 1 can keep her out of the 
hotel legally.* 

They went to the Princess’s suite. A chaise*longue was carelessly 
strewn with furs, jewellery sparkled on the dressing-table. The 
Prince opened the ^doua wardrobes and cupboards; every shelf 
was full to overflowing, dreses hung in rows, drawers were full of 
gossamer lingerie. The men k>died at each other helplesly. Sud* 
denly the managers face brightened, ‘I have an idea,’ he said, 
rubbing his hands, ‘I shall send to the linen-room fm* some double 
sheets and well tie everytbiiig up in them. When the sheets 
arrived the manager unfolded one and spread it out on the 
carpet. 

‘ What shall wt remove fir^?’ 

‘Her bats,’ ejaculated the Prince, ‘she won’t go anywhere 
without a hat’ 
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Boxes were swept 6fl shelves, opened, and hats were extricated 
from layers of tissue paper and thrown on the shceL There was 
soon a high pile. 

‘ Belter tic it up before it overflows. There arc any number of 
sheets here,* cried the Prince. 

‘ Let us do the shoes next,’* said the manager ^eefuUy. He was 
entering into the affair wholeheartedly, and soon another slicet 
was covered with a pyramid of small, lugh-hcelcd shoes, some in 
soft kid, others made of brocade. These were tied up. Gradually 
the floor space became a mass of cumbersome white bundles. 

‘These will lake a long time to ferry downstain,’ said the 
manager, ‘the Princess may return before we have finished- PH 
send down for some porters.’ 

‘Why bother. If ah the clothing has to be out of here before she 
gets back, why not throw it out of the window.* 

‘An excellent idea. What about her jewellery?’ 

‘Tve swept it into a haibox and it is in one of the sheets. Pd 
love to see her face when slie finds itl Come on, help me 1 ’ 

All the bundles were thrown into the garden with gusto. 

‘This is the happiest day of my life,' chortled the Prince. ‘I wish 
I had thought of it before.* 

‘You may feel happy, but I will have tlie difficult task of keep* 
ing the Princess out of the hotel,’ said the manager. T shall have 
to get the door-porter to tell me the moment she comes.’ 

After a message had been sent to the terrace, the two men went 
back to their champagne in the manager’s office. 

When the Prince arrived she found a soUcicous manager 
awaidng her. Soon there was a scene of lamentation at the foot of 
the terrace steps and the chatter from above ceased completely. 
Suddenly the Princess espied the bundles of her belongings beir^ 
taken from the garden and stuffed into two taxis. Her tears dried 
miraculously. She turned on the manager and with lovely eyes 
blazing, screamed that she would go to Prince Y in Alexandria 
and to hell with Prince X. The crowd on the terrace watched 
with unconcealed curiouty. 

T will see that anything left behind is sent to Prince Y in 
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Alexandria/ the mdnager politely as be pushed the Princess 
unceremoniously into one of the overfilled taxis. * 1*11 sue you for 
this treatment and my husband will me this day/ raged the 
Princes. ‘To the station!’ she conmanded Che taxi'driver im> 
pcriously. 

As the two taxis drove cA, a newcomer ascendu^ the terrace 
steps said to bis companion, 

‘What an extraordinary way to send out hold laitndry. I diould 
never have expected it at Sbepheard’s.* 

Prince Y received the Princess with open arms. Prince X 
divorced her. The day after the decree was absolute die Pruicc^ 
married Prince Y. The Princess could not remain faithCul for long 
and was soon involved in more wrandal. A few months after the 
marriage, the papers were full of a frightful e^sode. Prince Y had 
shot his lovely wife. The court case that fdlowcd was on every¬ 
one’s lips for days. Prince Y was absolved. The unfortunate killing 
had occtured accidentally while be had been deaning his revolver I 
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About the time that Prince Y shot hia lovely wife, it fell to the 
lot of Sir John Aird, of Aswan fame, to announce the birth of 
Prince Fnrouk at a Shepheard's luneheon. Farouk, who was to 
cause more furore at Shepheard’s than any of the Turkish prinecs 
—and not only at Shepheard’s. 

He was Fuad’s only son and was destined to become King of 
^ypt at the early age of eighteen. He came to the throne a fabu¬ 
lously rich young man and his diversions and dissipations made 
headlines all over the globe. Little; however, has been said about 
his love of wild fowl. He was a keen sportsman and a good shot. 
His shoot at Dahshur was one of the most magnificent in the world, 
where harriers flew low over the reeds and the pools were resting- 
places for mallard, not by the score, but literally by the hundred. 
Spur-winged plover, sandpipers, herons, waders, curlews, red¬ 
shanks, teal and hosts of other species constantly winged their way 
over idyllic expanses of water making it an ornithologist’s and 
sportsman’s paradise. Three hundred duck or more to one gun 
was not uncommon on a fine morning. Indeed the grapevine in 
the Canal Zone let it be known just when a royal shoot was to 
take place several keen shots from the British garrison would 
station themselves beyond Dahshur and partake of the spore as 
birds flew over from the royal estate. Such shoots were arranged 
very quickly and somerimes haphazardly. 

On one such occasion men had to be hurriedly collected from a 
near-by village as beaters. As one officer was loading his gun from 
a bag placed on a tree stump, he saw one of these men regarding 
it with such unconcealed admiration he went over to show it to 
him, The man stretched out his hands and, without thinking, the 
oflicer gave it to him to hold. In a flash the man was ofl into the 
X ”3 
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woods. After a second’s surprise the officer dashed after him, 
furious at the way he had been misled. It ^vas too late. The thief 
had vanished. The officer returned to the scene of the crime and 
looked angrily for his ammunition. It had vanisJted also! 

Sportsmen complained diat Farouk did not shoot ills lakes at 
Dalishiir often enough and it was popularly supposed that birds 
repaired by common instinct to DalisUur on IViday.s the favour¬ 
ite shooting clay in Hgypt, to the safety of the royal lakes. A ^vcnlth 
of wildfowl settled there during tJic migratory period, and the 
young King encouraged bird-pliotogmphcrs to come to his retreat 
so that some of the fantastic pageants of winged creatures could 
be captured on Him. 

But to return to Shepheard’s, One of the great ornithologists of 
the day was El Lewa Sir T. W. Rusell Pasha who was an 
authority on Egyptian birds and had written several articles on 
the subject and a comprehensive glossary of Arabic words and 
terms for sportsmen. He was head of the Cairo City Police and 
the Narcotics Control Service and drug-traffickers were in fear 
and trembling of his name. 

One day Russell Pasha was discussing bird-life with Dr. Julian 
Huxley, one of Britain’s leading zoologists, in the Moorish Hall 
when the latter was brought a visiting-card by a safragL It was 
from the scion of a highly placed family from another Arab coun¬ 
try whom, Dr. Huxley had been given to understand, was making 
a great deal of money out of drug smuggling. Dr. Huxley got up 
to greet the new arrival and then turned to present him to Russell 
Pasha. To onlookers it appeared as an ordinary iotroduetion but 
Dr. Huxley was secretly amused to note the change of expressions 
as the transgreasor met the law. 

As Russell Pasha got older he claimed to be very hard of hear¬ 
ing, but his friends teased him by saying if anyone whispered, 
‘What wUl yours be?’ in the Long Bar, he quickly replied, ‘A 
double whisky I ’ 

During the thirties Shepheard’s dinner dances finished on 
Saturday n^hts on the stroke of midnight. Then there was a rush 
for the grin room where, for fifty piastre a head, there was supper 
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and further dancing. A cashier together with a reception clerk 
waited at the entrance and Freddy Elwert would stand near by, to 
sec that evcrytliing was in order. There was an unwritten law, 
dating back to Kitcliencr’s day, when there had been a shooting 
incident in the grill room, that British officers who arrived in 
unifonn were directed to the gentlemen's cloakroom where an 
orderly waited to take their revolvers and hats. Civilians left their 
coats and scarves there also. One midni gh t a young man came into 
the grill room still in a dark overcoat and white scarf. Clwert went 
up to him. 

‘Would you kindly go to the cloakroom and remove your coat 
and scarf, sir,’ he requested politely. 

‘What do you mean?* asked the man furiously. 

‘ Have you a table booked, sir? * 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Will you please go to the cloakroom and remove your coat- 
You cannot come in like that.’ 

‘what do you mban?’ 

Almost before he knew what he was doing the imperturbable 
Freddy Elwert clipped the man under the chin and knocked him 
down. 

A senior army officer came up as the man rose to his feet. ‘Do 
as Mr, Elwert says,’ he said quietly as he led the man through the 
door and glancing back over his shoulder at Elwert he smiled and 
said: ‘You were quite right to teach him a lesson.’ The supper 
dance got under way, but the man in the overcoat did not return, 
Freddy Elwert was exceedingly worried- He heard that the young 
man occupied a very important position in Cairo and he had 
visions not only of being hauled over the coals by Mr. Baehler, but 
of being dismissed. Nothing happened—but from that night 
British officers made him an honorary member of their various 
messes and he became affectionately blown as ‘Freddy of Shep- 
beard’s’. Despite this, his word was considered law and if the 
Long Bar became too noisy and Elwert was seen in the distance, 
the whisper ‘Freddy is coming’ immediately quietened things 
down. 
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On another occasion Freddy found himself in a difEcuH situa¬ 
tion. It was impos&ble to stop practical jokes at Shepheard’s— 
even the staff indulged in them—but they sometimes overstepped 
the bounds of propriety. Seven sUghdy inebriated officers were 
finishing their dinner in the grill room when one became annoyed 
and threw a lai^c lump of ice-cream at one of his fellows. The 
latter ducked his head and the icc-cream landed in the corsage of 
the Italian Ami)assador’8 wife who was wearing a very dicolletd 
cvcning-frock. She jumped up with a scream, not at all amused. 
The incident caused great indignation and unforiunsitcly got into 
the papers. Freddy El were was asked to call at the G.O.C.’s 
house and was confronted with the choice of either giving the 
name of the officer concerned or having Shepheard’a put out of 
bounds. With his usual ffair for diplomacy he managed to sidestep 
both ifflues but promised that should such a thing occur again he 
would report it at once to the Assistant Provost Marshall. 

As the dining-room and grill room were invariably full at meal¬ 
times, Freddy sec aside two rooms for private luncheon partics- 
These were gready in demand by the shipping lines who made a 
luncheon at Shepheard’s one of the main features of a day’s 
sightseeing in Cairo. Pleasure cruises were ds rigatier in the thirties 
and those that came to Egypt were solidly booked up from season 
to season- if anything went awry on a cruise it was whispered in 
Freddy’s ear by the purser. Perhaps a passenger was dissatisfied 
with an inside cabin, the food on board, or some imagined slight, 
and Freddy would sec to it that oil was poured on troubled waters 
by adding some extra delicacy to the meal, or by giving special 
attention to a particular guest. 

One thing Freddy could not abide during these luncheons was 
amoking between courses. He felt it was an insult to the cooking, 
and if people did not do it at private dinner parties they should 
not do it at Shepheaid’s. As soon as a guest lit a dgarecte, a 
safrap would appear, as if out of the ground, and hold a large 
a^.tray under the offendir^ object—which more often than not 
was immediately stubbed out. 

Tourists continued to be outraged if they found their travel 
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agents had not booked them in at Shepheard^s and harried the 
agencies to right the Virrong. If this did not work the oracle, they 
themselves would descend on Shepheard*s and demand accom¬ 
modation. A few would be pacified by having tea on the tenace, 
others found the blow softened by having Sbepheard’s labels stuck 
on their luggage but the majority continued to insist on the im- 
posible. It had been and was to remain one of the management’s 
worst problems. Occasionally, late at night, people were allowed 
CO sleep on the low divans in the main hall, so that they might be 
in the forefront the followii^ morning when a room might become 
vacant. This had the added virtue that having spent the night at 
Shepheard’s, honour was satisfied for many who would agree to 
return to the accommodation booked by their agents. 

One morning unregistered guests tvere found sleeping on the 
tables in the billiards room. After this, when the divans were full, 
tourists begged to sleep on the tables! 

Freddy found himself in a dilemma on one such occasion when 
ten girls arrived from a French convent. By some oversight their 
accommodation had been booked for a later date. To avoid dis¬ 
appointing the young people, he decided to arrange one of the 
private dining-rooms as a dormitory for them. Unfortunately the 
only salon free was next to the gentlemen’s lavatory—but a rign 
' Out of Order’ was placed over this and had the desired effect. 
The gids, who had been waiting in a fever of excitement to see 
what could be arranged, were easily placated with their cramped 
living-quarters and treated the whole thing as a joke. Freddy was 
so ddighted with their attitude that he presented them with 
favours from a recent fancy-dress ball. 

During the middle of one season, when the hotel was thoroughly 
overcrowded, the hotel doctor was called to see a Swiss visitor who 
had developed a fever. The patient also had a faint rash and it did 
not take the doctor many minutes to know it was a case of small¬ 
pox. It appeared the patient had been to India tc see bis son but 
had not been advised to get vacdnaled before leaving Switzerland. 
The doctor hurriedly removed him to hospital for treatment, and 
after some three months the man recovered. In the meantime no 
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one had been any the wiser at Shepheard’s and there were no Ul 
eifecis, 

it was with difficulty tlxat guests were kept in ignorance when 
someone died at Shepheard’s, Tor in a hot climate the deceased 
must be buried quickly and there was cjic problem of gening tlic 
body out of tlic hotel without anyone knowing. It was su|^;c8ted 
at one time that an empty piano case could be made to hold a 
coffin for such cmei^ncics, but this was felt to be lacking in good 
taste so each death had to be dealt with as it happened. 

A Lady Smytbc died of a sudden heart attack and her Jiusband 
wished to take her body back to the family vault in England. He 
was overcome with grief which he did not wish to share with any¬ 
one. The hotel doctor arranged for the embalming and a coffin 
was smuggled into the hotel. Then there was the usual worry 
about getting it out again secretly, yet with dignity. Someone 
recalled how Cleopatra had been taken aboard Anthony’s ship 
concealed in a carpet, so the coffin was wrapped up in a Persian 
rug and carried out over the terrace to a waiting car. Whether 
people realized what was happening or not, they had the grace 
to remain sUent and there was no comment. 

One old gentleman was found dead in his chair in the entrance 
hail. A car was summoned and, while the manager spoke to the 
silent form, two safragis lifted the chair out of the front entrance 
and down the terrace steps to the waiting vehicle without anyone 
realizing what had happened. 

After the slow-moving funerals of thdr own countries, strangcra 
are somewhat disconcerted when they watch a funeral procession 
in the Middle East for, despite wailing and rending of garments, 
the pace is a svdft one. 

A young Canadian guest from Sbepheard’s went for a drive 
with an Egyptian friend and was asked to wait in a car park while 
his host went around the comer to buy some cigarettes. The 
Canadian read a newspaper he happened to have In his pocket, 
then, annoyed at being kept waidng half an hour, left the car and 
walked round the comer to sec what had happened. He found 
himself In a busy street but could not hnd his friend so returned to 
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the car park. He waited impatiendy while another hour elapsed. 
His friend had promised to take him sightseeing and the after¬ 
noon was going by. He wondered if the missing man had met a 
member of his family and had b»d to go home, If so, surely he 
would have come back and told him, and certainly he would have 
needed die car. Perhaps he ought to telephone his friend's house. 
There was no tdephonc-box in the car park, but Shepheard's 
not far away. He found an old envelope in bis pocket and, scrib¬ 
bling a message to say he had gone back to the hotel for a few 
minuLcs, gave it to the car-park attendant with strict instructions 
to give it to the car owner should he return in the meandme. 
Having his intcmadonal driving-Uccncc in his wallet, he felt no 
qualms about driving the car, so slipping into gear he waved to 
the attendant and drove off. He drew up in front of Shepheard’s 
and assuring the porter he would only leave the car at the entrance 
for a few minutes be went inside to use the telephone. He got no 
reply. Very worried by now, he drove back to the car park. The 
attendant informed him that his friend bad not put in an appear¬ 
ance and gave him back his chit of paper. The Canadian tore it 
into pieces and put them in the car ash-tray. He resigned himself 
to waiting again and tried to snooze in the back of the car. He fell 
asleep. When he awoke the afternoon was ncariy over, He looked 
round for the attendant, but the man had disappeared. 6y now 
he feared some awful accident had occurred and decided to drive 
the car back to his friend’s house. He wondered what had hap¬ 
pened. He stopped outside Sbepheard’s. Perhaps it might be a 
good idea to try the telephone again. This he did with no success. 
The hall-porter drew a little map to help him get to the street m 
Gezireh where his friend lived and he set off- By now the sun was 
setting, but the instructions were easy and before darkness fell he 
reached bis destination. He parked the car and walked up the 
front steps of the house. The door was open and the hall full of 
weepily men and women. His friend’s father came towards him, 
his face stricken with somw. ‘ My son is dead! My son is dead!' he 
cried. ‘He was kUJed by a lorry. We have just returned from the 
mosque.’ 
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While the C&nadian had been waiting during the aftemooo^ his 
friend had been killed, mourned for, prepared for burial and laid 
to rest in the cemetery. 

Almost as difficult to deal with as cases of sudden death were 
the guests who stormed into the manager’s office crying that they 
had been robbed. As often as not the missing <^jcct was found, 
but until it was pandemonium reigned. 

A gentleman was outraged because hb wallet had been stolen. 
He was also asked if he bad looked carefully in hb suite before 
brinpng hb complaint- Hushing with anger he tried to control 
lumseU and protested tliat he could not have mislaid hb own 
wallet. ‘I always keep it in my hip pocket/ he in^ted, ‘someone 
just pinched it from behind.* The manager brightened at being 
told thb, ‘Have you looked in your private bathroom?’ he asked. 
‘No! Why should I?’ was the surprised reply. T think we may 
find it, sir. I will get the head housekeeper to assist us. Would you 
help too?’ The man nodded his head- The searching party went 
upstairs, ‘Let us look in your bathroom first, sir,' The trio walked 
into the large tiled bathroom and there on the floor near the 
lavatory bowl was the wallet. The manager could not resut laugh¬ 
ing at the guest’s look of aslorushment. ‘Do not worry, sir, all’s 
well chat ends well \ Forgive me for laughing but thb has often 
happened before. You see, when you took your trousers down to 
sit on the lavatory the wallet slipped out of your pocket. The last 
time chb happened the guest concerned bad gone to the gentle¬ 
men’s public lavatory downstairs and we were lucky that nobody 
picked up his wallet before we found it.’ 

Guests were encouraged to leave their valuables In the hotel safe. 
Emory Chubb, president of the safe company bearing that name, 
had visited Egypt in hb early years and had obtained an order 
from Charles Baehler for one of tus largest burglai-proof safes. 
It was the first of its kind to be used in an hotel and not only pro¬ 
tected jewellery vid money through the vicissitudes of the life of 
Shepheard’s but housed the Golden Books. It proved as fireproof 
as it was claimed to be by surviving the flames that reduced the 
hotel to ashes in 1952. Guests could obtain small safe boxes from 
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the main desk in which they locked their jewellery and personal 
valuables. They kept the keys and gave the boxes to the chief 
cashier who stacked them in the hotel safe, to which only he 
knew the combinaiion. 

Souvenir hunting caused Shepheard*s to lose two thousand coat- 
hangers a year. It meant that newcomers mdignantly telephoned 
for hangers if their wardrobes had not been refurnished doce the 
last guest had left, yet the same people would take the new hangers 
and pack them with their cloths when they checked out. It finaUy 
dawned on the management this probably took place because the 
hotel's name was on each one and it was decided to dispense with 
the letterii^. The annual loss immediately dropped to less than 
two hundred. 

Ash-trays were the favourite piddngs of souvenir hunters, and 
cost the management as much as £600 a year, The loss was 
written off as ‘Advertising* and each season the ash-trays differed 
slightly in pattern and c^ur so that 'collectors’ could gather a 
series over the years. Should a guest request an ash-tray as a 
memento from the manager’s office, as a reward for his honesty, 
he was presented with a small package contalnh^; five, each 
varying slighdy in design. 

FQched souvenirs from Shepheard’s not only went to the flesh- 
pots of the world but found their way to the wastes of the desert. 

A British major who spent several weeks on a desert trek had 
occasion to visit an Omdeh in a small oasis. He arrived hungry 
and tired. The Omdeh bade him welcome and gave orders for a 
sheep to be slain for a feast. The major was invited to itst while 
the food was prepared. He drowsily thought of the repast before 
going to sleep; the sheep roasted whole on a great bed of rice, 
stuffed with pistachio nuts and raisins, the sweetmeats and c<^ee. 
His mouth watering with anticipation, he turned over on his ride 
and was soon fast asleep. When he awoke he had a never-to^ 
forgotten meal—but not the one he had anticipated. To begin 
with, it was served in European style, with silver and a strange 
set of dinner china which bore, not only Shepheard*s crest, but the 
aests of the Bibby and P. & O. Lines. Course followed course, 
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fach more delicious than the last Knowing Us host bad been to 
Cairo several he thought the Omdeh had probably bought 
his unusual dinnewervice in the Mousky—^vhe^e everything finds 
its way sooner or later—aiKl be made no comment; but he could 
not resist asking about the cook who produced such succulent food. 
‘Ah,’ exclaimed the Omdeh in delight^ ‘I am so glad you ao' enjoy¬ 
ing my food. Allah is good! My eldest stti b visiting me from Cairo. 
He used to be one of the Assittant chefs at ShepUranl’s Hold.’ 

The line dmwn between souvenir hunting and theft b a ddicate 
one. A man was seen in the writing*room at the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem quite openly taking a solid silver wriiing-sct together 
with its silver tray. He gwe to lus bedroom and closed the 
door before any of the dumbfounded onlookcis could say any¬ 
thing. He was leaving tbe hotel in an hour and was g(^g to Egypt 
where he was booked in at Sbepheard’s. Freddy Elwerr received a 
cable asldng him to try to get the pilfered aitidcs back. 

After greeting tbe newcomer Freddy informed him gravely that 
the King David Hotel had been in touch with him and it was 
feared there bad been a stujad mistake. When tlxe guest opened 
hb luggage be would find some of the King David writing-room 
silver. To save tbe man any cmhairassment Freddy added: 

‘One the hotel servants must have packed the sQver in your 
baggage by mistake. If you would kindly rcium it to me I shall 
see that it is sent back to Jerusalem.’ 

‘ I have never heard such ruUusb in my life,* blustered the man. 
*1 know you are mistaken, but 1 shall see if what you say b true.’ 
He was shown to hb room. 

The following morning be went to see Freddy. 

‘You were quite wioi^, Mr. Elwert. There b no silver in my 
luggage. I told you it was nonsense.’ 

^Nevertheless I feel certain you will find the silver. Have you 
unpacked everything?’ 

'Of course I have. And thse is no silver,* came the indignant 
reply. 

‘I am afraid the matter cannot rest there, sir. Your embassy will 
have to be informed.* 
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*1 bdieve there may be one small bag that I have not searched. 
It is just possible the sQver might be in it. I shall go and see.* 

‘I would be most grate/ul if you would lock, said Freddy, 

A few minutes later the silver was returned. 

When something of particular value disappeared at Shep- 
hcard’s and a particular guest was known to have taken it, he was 
politely asked to return the missing object, it being carefully 
pointed out it w«'ts ^uite understood the thing had only been 'col¬ 
lected* as a souvenir. If this did not have the desired effect the 
only alternative was to ask the guest when he was about to leave 
that if he should discover anything from Shepheard's when he got 
home, packed in some comer inadvertently, would he be kind 
enough to return it. If this brought no response the affair was for¬ 
gotten, but the gentleman in quesdon was blacklisted and accom¬ 
modation refused him in the future. 

Freddy Elwert found that during his ten years at Shepheard’s, 
all those working in the hotel were scrupulously honest. He locked 
nothing, and nothing was touched. Only once did he have an out¬ 
break of thieving and even then it was nothing to do with the staff, 
When the police were called 5 n they tracked down a small gang 
of French jewel thieves at work. 

When no crises affected the smooth running of the hotel, the 
staff turned their atUndon to playing practical Jokes among them¬ 
selves—and woe betide the man getting married. One would-be 
groom, fearing the ragging of his fellows, did not say he was going 
to spend his honeymoon in Aswan and kept the name of the hotel 
in Cairo secret where he and his bride were to spend thdr first 
night of nuptial bliss. 

The bridal couple got to their hotel as dusk was falling. They 
were shown to their room which wis large and well furnished. 
The main light was high in the ceiling and around the room were 
little side-lamps which a safra^ switched on. 

About midnight the light in the centre of the ceiling went on, so 
blindingly bright it could only have been caused by a i ,000-watt 
bulb. The groom got out of bed and switched it off. It was 
switched on again from the corridor. The groom went out to the 
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haa but codd see no one. Each time be turned the off it 
came on again so ihai in the end he had to leave it. It went out 
just before dawn and he and his wife fell adeep. At seven o'clock 
they were rudely awakened by a spedal choir an^i^ outside their 
door- They paded as quickly as they could and, without waiting 
for breakfast, took a taxi to the station. There they were met by a 
band of musicians, each playing a different tunc. Pushing their 
way through porten and amused spcclalws U»cy hurried into their 
reserved wagon-lU. The walk had been plastered with nude girls. 

The train journey was uneventful and when they arrived at 
Aswan the ragging seemed to be over. There was no band to 
meet them and the bridal coufJc relaxed- Through the mass of 
people, which always gathers on Egyptian plaifonns, a small boy 
appeaxW cairyiug a thin scrip <rf red carpet. This he spread with 
great ceremony before tbc bride but just as she was about to step 
on it, he drew it away. Everyone lai^hed, including the groom, as 
this procedure continued along tbc platform. Small wonder mem¬ 
bers of Shepheard's staff preferred to mairy when they were on 
holiday in Europe. 

Mr. B., an American r«F»e9eniativc for a leading firm of tyre 
manufacturers in tbe Middle East, made his headquarters at 
Shepheard’s for some ten years. Finding himself in Teheran and 
partaking of some delicious Caspian caviare, be thought of his 
friends in the Long Bar, andfceling certain they would enjoy this 
deli Vary , he had a conagnment shipped to Shepheard’s. When he 
was next staying at the hotd be found a fantastically large bill 
wailing for him. He went to Freddy Elwert’s cffice and asked how 
on earth his WIl could be so much when he had net even been 
staying in the hotel. 

‘Do you remember sending the Casfnan cariare to the chaps in 
the Long Bar?’ asked Freddy. 

‘I certainly do. I hope they enjoyed it’ 

‘They were delated with it, but you didn’t expect me to serve 

such caviare without the best champagne did you?’ 

Mr. B. could not refrain from laughing at Freddy’s twinkling 
expression. He paid the bill. 
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‘Freddy of Shcpheard’s’ was the perfect hotelier. He came from 
a long line of hotel proprietors, was bom in an hotel and has lived 
in hotels ever since. As soon as he left school he started his appren¬ 
ticeship in the kitchen of his father’s hotel, the Central in Ziirich 
—which he owns and runs today—and after some three years 
went to London. After a year at the Carlton be became reception 
clerk at the Berkeley, then assistant manager. In 1923 he went 
to the Savoy as assistant manager for three years. He was a 
great swimmer and sun-worehipper and when he was ofTcred 
the same post at Shepbeard’s in Cairo he accepted with avidity. 
He loved Shepheard’s and only left when his father died in Switzer¬ 
land and bequeathed to him and his brother the family hotel. 

A Mr. J., representaUve for a large Scotch whisky firm in the 
Middle East said of Freddy at Shepheard’s: 

‘He was an amazing “party” man. 1 once watched him run 
four parties at the same time. He was giving a cocktail party in his 
own Bat at the hotel, and without anyone notieiiig his absence, he 
appeared in the Long Bar where another cocktail party was in 
session; he deftly saw to the needs of people in a private dining¬ 
room where a banquet was being held and Chen greeted dis¬ 
tinguished guests in the Moorish Hall at a reception. At the four 
parties he seemed to be at each person's elbow, asking if they 
would like a drink or had met so*and^. The really interesting 
thing/ Mr. J- concluded, ‘is that the more people Freddy has to 
entertain—the more he thrives.’ 

One of Shepheard’s constant visitors was far too fond of alco¬ 
hol and Freddy, who was a keen photographer, managed to take 
a candid snapshot of him after be had imbibed too steadily at the 
Long Bar. He waited imtil one of the local newspapers came out 
with a photograph of a convict, then persuaded the printer to 
make one special copy for him substituting his snap for the proper 
one. The caption beneath read ‘In prison’. This was delivered 
with breakfast to the offender. The point must have gone home 
because, after this the geodeman’s consumption of alcohol dropped 
considerably. 

Not so aTnmang was thc case of the smell in the managiug 
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director’s office. A member of the staff had stuck a piece of very 
ripe cheese iiodcr the Hpsk anH the ancll vras appahing and not 
only filled the office with a ncosome odour, but the corridor lead¬ 
ing to it as well. The managing director felt it must be caused by 
a decaying rat somewhere and ordered his furniture shifted about 
In his office while the carpet was rolled back and the wainscoting 
investigated. Finally the ikxv-board$ were pulled up but no rat 
was found. By this time the practical joktt tliouglit things had 
gone far enough and, when no one was looking, mnimgecl to re¬ 
move the offending piece of cheese. 

Not everyone knew that Freddy enjoyed practical jokes as 
much as any member of his staff—nor the number in which he 
himself took part—but one did not comt off entirely as planned. 

A certain Mr. Fisher, who not on the best of terms with 
Freddy Elwert, was a great connoisseur of wine and brought a 
party to dine at Shepheard’s. He had ordered, by telephone, a 
spedai menu with delectable wines. He took great care in seating 
his guests Sind the dinner-party began. Tbe wine-waiter came up 
to the table. Mr. F^er had never seen him before and thought it 
was a pity he wore such a loi^ beard and moustache because it 
cconpletely covered tbe lower part erf his face. However, he wore a 
spotless galabin and gloves and, bowing deferentially, proceeded 
CO uncodc the first bottle o( wine. He paaed a little in a wineglass 
to the host to try. It misst have beoi very flat, to ju^e by the 
expression on Mr. Fisher’s face, and he ordered that the bottle be 
taken away and re^aced by another the same vintage. This was 
done and tbe wine was deheious. As tbe flsh was being served the 
wine-waiter uncorked the next bottle and pr^ered a little to Mr. 
Fisher. He drew back hurriedly as Mr. Fisher’s face contoned in 
a horrible grimace. Mr. Flsfaer’s guests r^arded him with dismay. 

* Arc yui ill? ’ asked tbe lady on his i^t 

‘Nol’ choked her host 'Bring me another bottle of wine r^ht 
away and throw this out,’ be cedered the wine-waiter giving him 
back the winegtass. '1 am afraid the heat of Egypt must have 
turned those bottles of wine,’ Mr. Fisher explained to his gu^ts, 
althoi^h 1 have never known it happen before. It is certainly odd 
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th&t two bottles should be bad and handed to me on the same 
night. Ah well, such a thing could not occur again.* 

The waiter had returned with a new bottle. This time Mr. 
Fisher examined the bottle carefully before gesturing the wine- 
waiter to open it. The waiter seemed to have great difficulty in 
drawing the cork and turned his back to pull bard. Then with a 
look of satisfaction offered a little wine to Mr. Fisher. Mr. Fisher 
looked at the colour suspiciously, smelt the liquid^ tlien sipped a 
little. His face donned an expression of excruciating pain, tears 
fell down his cheeks and he glared at the wine-waiter. The latter 
drew back quickly, makii^; an unfortunate remark in Arabic, 
which Mr. Fisher understood. It was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. Mr. Fisher sprang at the man and hit him in the 
face. The waiter vanished and Mr. Fisher strode angrily out of the 
room in search of Mr. Elwert! He was told Mr. Elwert was away 
for the evening. However the assistant manager appeared on the 
scene and when he heard what had happened was very upset. He 
was extremely sorry and said the waiter would be most sternly 
reprimanded. Slighdy mollified, Mr. Fisher returned to his guests 
and the dinner proceeded without further incident. 

The following day Freddy arrived at his office with a black eye. 



Cartoon of Freddy Elwert leaving Shepheard’s to go to Hotel General 
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A spsciAL gaia entitled Taeric Cingalaisc*. held on tlie 17th 
March 1928, turned ovn (o be one of the epic balls at Sliepheard*8. 
It was also a great night for Charles Baehlcr^ who was celebrating 
his success of the afternoon at Gearch when one of his racehorses 
bad won the AUenby Cup. The large ^ver gimlet had pride of 
place <01 his table, its handles tied with ribbons in his racirig- 
colours. Among the HigringiiLdied guests were His Royal Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, His Royal Highness the Maharaja 
Kumar of Kapurthala and Ahmed Fey Aboud—Uter to become 
Aboud Fasha, a great iodisaiatist, shipping owner and, at the 
dme, one of the seven richest men in the wotld. People who hoped 
Co come on to the ball after private dianer-partics and had been 
unwise enough not to hook cables had to be turned away. 

The main restaurant was completely di^uised for the evening. 
Guests walked into a cro^cal finest Palm-trees, their fronds 
reaching up and spreading over the ceallng, lined the walls against 
a background d trailing vines and evergreens. Demon masks, lit 
up from behind, were carved m the trees. lifelike models of ani¬ 
mals, high-lighted in g re en transparent veils of gauze, 

c r e pt stealthily through artihdal undergrowth. All the jungle 
beasts were there, lions, tigers, gazelles, baboons, Mow^ with his 
wolf—even a bear padded through the tangled vegetation as if it 
was his natural habitat. Brightly ctdoured birds with magnificent 
plumage perched among the trees, and an ape swung down from a 
branch as if about to spring among the guests. 

Two native huts flanked the central archway leadii^ to the 
bahroom which had been turned into the interior of an Indian 
temple. The windows were draped in pale pink brocade and illu¬ 
minated from behind, so that statues of Kali, the many-armed 

laS 
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goddcS} were shown in silhouette against them. Glowing lights 
shone through her mouth and eyes. Snakes swarmed round the 
walls. The enormous Ismail chandelier, hanging front the centre 
of the ceiling, bad been converted into a huge temple-bell. Other 
realistic snakes slithered amoi^ the table-Umps. 

The illusion of a night in the tropics was complete when the 
favours were distributed; there were fantastic head-dresses for the 
ladies, gaily coloured turbans for the men, little tom-toms fringed 
with scrips of paper and complete with drumsticks, snake brace¬ 
lets of silver, small marmosets with bushy tails which could be 
jerked up and down on sticks, and fans of gay feathers shaped like 
tropical butterflies. 

An even larger ball was held a few weeks later, not as exotic, 
but none the less crowded and again people had to be turned 
away. Guests were iranspwrted back to their childhood. Fairy-tale 
tableaux, ^^ainst a cream background, were placed along one side 
of the ballroom. Trails of bougainvillea twined round the tops of 
pillars and hur^ down from the ceiling, where an enormous silver 
ball encased the Ismail chandelier. It revolved slowly, spraying 
rays of light over the room. Guests peered out of the windows 
where, floodlighted on the lawn, stood CinderdJa’s coach, Puss- 
in-Boots and Red Riding Hood. The favours were also lairy-likc: 
brightly coloured trumpets, small scent-bottles shaped like red- 
capped dwarfs, Red Riding Hood vanity cases, tiny boxes erf Jade 
and silver, and French dolls dressed as princesses. 

Among the guests were Prince Stolberg 'Wemigerode, Prince 
Stolberg Foasla, Comtease dc Salverte, Count Nostitz and the 
officer and their ladies of the x 5/17 Hussars. 

The year 1928 was outstanding for balls at Sbepheards" the most 
enterprising one having a Swiss flavour, Paintings by the Rtissian 
artist Euginc Kaasesdnoff depictii^ Swiss scenes, were displayed 
amidst trellis-woA of vines hung with bunches of grapes. Around 
the restaurant stood tubs of small fruit-trees in full flovw and 
dovecotes of varying sizes. 

The archway between the two rooms was transformed into a 
doorway which led into a Swiss room hung with old portraits and 
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a huge cuckoo clock. The log wails were complete with small 
windows, and through the starched muslin curtains pots ol scarlet 
geraniums could be seen standing on the ledges outside. These 
were superimposed over a brightly lit landscape of a Swiss village. 

X>ujing the dancing, ladies were presented with wide straw hats, 
wreathed with ribbons of comAowers, poppies and buttercups. 
Towards the end of the evening the band suddenly stop])cd play¬ 
ing and, as people stood about uncertainly, Swue music and 
yodelling rang through the room. The management Jmd bid on 
this surprise by having a special programme from Zurich relayed 
via London to Cairo by the $taixiard Iclcphonc and Cables 
Company. 

The decorations for this bah were so succesfui that they were 
kept for the ft^owing Christmas Eve, when the right note was 
added by sprinkling aitihcial snow over the summer scenes and 
hanging giinering idcles at the entrance to the chalet 

By midnight on Gfarisanas Eve over one thousand people 
crowded into the lounge and restaurant. More space had been 
made by incorperating the veranda into the grill room with the 
aid of tented walls lined with Persian rugs. Tables were heaped 
high with red roses and crackers, and there were gifts for every¬ 
one; minute Christmas trees in white pots, feathered parasols and 
other gay trifles. 

The New Year’s Eve Ball was always the main party of the year 
at Shepbeard’s and it was traditional for everyoite to gather in the 
Moorish Hall bef<wt midnight, when the lights went out. When 
they were turned on again they lit up a dramatic tableau which 
had been kept a dosdy guarded secret 

In 193B, above the archway it the far end of the Moorish Hall; 
a large sphere r e pres en ting the worid, bung suspended between 
painted scenery depicting blue sky and white douds. As usual, 
when midnight struck the lights went out Gradually the globe of 
the woiid lit up anH shn^ opened in half. Flights of white doves 
flew overhead and a pretty girl, dressed in shimmering rilver lamd, 
stepped out. A cannon was by her side apH from it she fired rcee 
petals and fiowers on the guests below. Balloons floated down 
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from the ceiling and everyone joined together singii^ ‘AuJd Lang 
Syne' I After the New Year’s grcccii^ there was a frantic rush for 
tables. 

The grill room was decorated as 'A Night at the Trianon'. Out¬ 
side the windows on the lawn lifc-siscd figures could be seen in 
picturesque crinoline skirts, satin trousers, powdered wig? and the 
dainty apparel of Maric-Antoinette’s time, feeding titbits to a 
gaily coloured peacock. Inside, a massive fan completely covered 
one wall. Gilt-framed medallions with small winged cupids hung 
here and there. Over the serving^oor a peacock, with outspread 
tail, stood preening himself. Wreaths of evergreens were sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling, massed with red ribbons and flying 
cupids. Gifts included ash-trays, powder-bowls, dgarette-cases and 
Parisian dolls in crinolines of silk and satin. 

Costume dances amassed so much money it was decided to give 
charity balls in the same vein. One of the first was called' F6te des 
Gorsaires'and had a 'pirate theme'; another was ‘SousLesAiles’ 
which caused much amusement. In the latter the ballroom rep¬ 
resented Heaven and was designed in blue and white, floating 
clouds hung from the ceiling while cherubs cavorted around the 
chandelier. Fleeing clouds along the walls supported elderly 
gentlemen in loi^ robes, with beatific expressions on their faces 
and multicoloured wings sprouting from their shoulders. One old 
man used hl$ cloud as an automobile and another used his as a 
bed in which be was blissfully asleep. Standard-lamps had been 
transformed into Victorian lamp-posts and the dance band wore 
golden bowler bats. 

The second room represented Hades. Gigantic red fiames hung 
from the ceiling and the walls were draped in scarlet and black. 
Lights shone through horrifying masks and devils lurked behind 
black cardboard rocks. 

The first dance of the winter season was invariably given at 
Shepheard'a on a Saturday night. After that, lists of private 
dances would be published. It was a matter of honour with dance 
bands at the hotel that they should be the first in Cairo to play 
the latest dance tunes. As one member remarked, ‘A last season's 
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dance rune is like a laist seam’s flirtatbo—berter foi^ctenl’ 
Cabarets were extremely good. It was amazing how Sheplieard’s 
kept such a high standard in service, wine and food when it was 
always so crowded. It could have coasted on its reputation for 
months at a time but, ft was a matter of honour with each 
member of the stall that Shepheard’s woiid^wide renown for 5cr> 
vice must be upheld. 

By chance the two excellent housekeepers were hrlists with 
floral arrangements. One was responsible for tlie top two floois 
and the other fee the rest of the hotel. 'ITicy hcnrlily disliked 
each other—for no particular rcasMt—which augured a high 
standard for the establishment as each strove to do things better 
than the other. One of these ladies worked at the hotel for forty 
years. 

Dtiring the season there tvas little, if any, rest for members of 
the staff. For weeks at a time they were so busy that they went no 
farther a6eld than the hotel’s garden. But the interesting guests, 
the generous tipping, the practical joking that went on among 
diemselves and a healthy naptet lor those in charge, kept the hotel 
running on anooth wheels. Also the weather was perfea, neither 
too hot nor too cold—unlike the summer memths when even the 
liveliest person felt lackadaisicaL 
The tourist never ceased to be amazed by the delightful 
winter climate but as the sun shone every day, for once, the 
weather ceased to be a topic of emveesadon. Yet custom die hard 
and habit caused everyone to glance through the weather forecast, 
which was faithfully produced by the Egyptian GazetU each day 
and made the most unusual reading. One chosen at random 
states: 

Forecast for the 94 hours gnHing ooon today. N.W. winds, 
fresh at times on coast. Further rain on the coast, accompanied 
by thunder at times. Further showers in Lower and Middle 
Egypt. Remaining cool. Rainfall during the 94 hours ending 
noon yestoday: Mersa Matruh 9i mms. Alexandria 7 mms. 
Damietta 0*10 mms. Port Said o's Cairo DROPS. 
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Only very occasionally were there showers of rain; scone winters 
there were none, but a shower, however short, brought miraculoits 
results. Dormant plants came to life and sap rose in the trees. Even 
the desert bloomed. Camel scrub blossomed and a light green film 
swept over the wadies. Tiny, br^htly coloured flowers sprang out 
of the sand, The delta gardens were enchantii^. Dusty palm- 
fronds were rejuvenated. Rosebuds could be watched opening in 
Slicpheard*s garden and their enticing scent filled the air. Scarcely 
had the rain begun to fall when it ceased and the sun reappeared 
in a washed blue sky, yet during its absence the rain had magically 
caused the dry barren earth to throb with life. 

With the coming of summer the weather forecasts stopped in 
the Egyptian Gazette until the following season. The last one was 
in June and read: 

Since weather in Egypt becomes settled durmg the summer 
season, forecasts wHl not be issued during the summer unless 
exceptional weather is expected. Forecasts will be resumed in 
September next. 

In 1929 when one of Thomas Cook*s representatives in Egypt, 
Mr. Todd, was returning to his pcet after a holiday in England It 
was suggested that he should start an International Rotary Group 
in Cairo. He was given some explanatory pamphlets which eluci* 
dated the Rotary ideal of service to the community—but what 
appealed to Mr. Todd most was the word ‘Intcmaiionai*. If a 
dub could be formed, considerable eraphasU could be placed on 
this side of Rotary activity in heterogeneous Cairo, and he de- 
dded CO seek the opinion of leading citizens as to whether such a 
group was feasible, 

In the beginning the idea did not stimulate much interest, 
There were dubs galore in Cairo and many of them supported 
international projects. 

Mr, Todd was talking about the subjea one morning in his 
office with a viticor from England who was an avid Rotaiian, Sir 
Samuel Gluckstein—director of the famous firm of Lyons. 
Listening to the two men discussing the pros and cons was the 
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bead of the Egyptian Chamber of Commerce, who suddenly 
said: 

‘1 think it is a good scheme. Look at the three of us here, an 
Englishman, an Irishman and a Jcw-'We’re an international trio 
asitisi* 

‘Lct*$ go over to Shcpheaid’s and discuss it with Charles 
BachJei',’ said Mr. Todd- *If he likes the idea he will join us and 
he’s another nationality, a Swiss.’ 

The three men walked out of Cook’s, up the tciracc steps, 
through the Moorish Hall and knocked at Charles Bachl<^$ 
office door. He was in and greeted them affably. He became 
imbued with their enthusiasm and agreed to help prontoic the 
new dub. ‘That is/ he said with a twinkle in his eye, ‘if you will 
have your Rotary lunches at Shepheard’s.’ 

TJie others laughingly agreed. 

‘Well, Chen/ said Charles Baehicr, ‘let us go into the Long Bar 
and have a drink to clinch the deal.’ 

While sipping his cocktail Mr. Todd espied a friend of his from 
Assiut and went over to chat with him. 

‘ZaJdl Do you know anything about Rotary?* he asked. 

‘A little—why?’ 

*WeIl! We have decided to start an international club here. 
Would you join us if we do?’ 

‘ I should be delighted to do so—but there is one condition.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘That you have your weekly luncheon on Wednesday, as that is 
the only day during the week when I am sure to be in Cairo.* 

‘Right! Wednesday it shall be. During the last half hour we 
have an Irishman, a Swiss and an Englishman as prcepective 
members—you are our first Egyptian.’ 

Dr. Ri&ner, an American who was a cigarette manufacturer in 
Egypt, came into the bar and agreed to join as well. Each man 
promised to come to lunch at Shepheard’s the following Wednes¬ 
day and to bring a friend of another nationality. Thus the nucleus 
of the International Rotary Group in Egypt was fomied in Shep¬ 
heard’s Long Bar. 
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The plan gathered impetus and fay the third Wednesday, 
twenty-one men wished to become membei^. Together with their 
guests that particular day, they represented twenty-seven differ* 
cut countries—a record for an International Rotary luncheon. 

News of the new group spread quickly in the Rotarian world 
and telegrams poured into Shepheard’s congratulating tlie fledg¬ 
ling—-one of them being a three-page telegram from Chicago. The 
Pi^idcnc of Dutch Rotary agreed to come to Egypt for the in¬ 
auguration and a date was soon fixed. . 

Sir Samuel Gluckstcin sent a bcU and gavel from England to be 
presented at the opening ceremony and Mr. Todd began making 
plans for the occasion- He lived la his own houseboat on the Nile 
and bad given many successful parties on board. He wondered if 
the new paddle-steamer, the S.S. would make an unusual 

setting for the inauguration- She had been chartered by Thomas 
Cook’s to take tourists to Upper Egypt but was not to make her 
maiden voyage for some weeks. The new Egyptian Rotarians de¬ 
cided it was a good idea and invitations were sent out for a special 
luncheon party. 

Mr. To^’s own houseboat was moored alongside the luxurious 
one belonging to King Fuad and, as by custom in the Middle East 
kings and their households have an approachability unknown 
elsewhere, there was no dividing line on the river-bank between 
the royal garden and its neighbour. When Mr, and Mrs. Todd 
gave a party the royal gardeners Insisted on lending great pots of 
plants and flowers, and they took as much interest in the forth¬ 
coming party as did Mr- Todd’s own staff. 

The S.S. Sudan was moored some distance down the river and, 
so chat she might be more easily reached from the centre of the 
city, it was d^ded to brir^ her through the Nile suspension 
bridges dcee by the resident houseboats. 

A special menu was arranged for the luncheon and menu-cards 
were des^ned with painted Pharaonic symbols. Twenty-five 
countries were represented by the forty new Rotarians and their 
wives who came to the gala occasion. After a delidous luncheon, 
coffee was served and the speeches began. The first was given by 
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the general manager of Shell Oil, Mr. Martm» who had been 
elected chairman, and ended when the Butch president presented 
the new charter. 

Each Rotarian thanked the Dutch president in his own lan¬ 
guage. The most interesting observation came from Judge 
Crabites, a member of the Egyptian Court of Appeal, He said, 
'I am already a microco.sm of International Rotary for I am 
American by birth, French by extraction, Roman by religion, and 
I serve an Egyptian King.’ 

Mr. Todd wrote to Sir Samuel Gluckstcin to IcU him tliat his 
bcH and gavel were now in use. Sir Samuel received the letter four 
days before his death. In replying to Mr. Todd later, Lady Gluck- 
stein told how the news had been delightedly received by Jier hus¬ 
band who had remarked that it had given him a sense of accom¬ 
plishment and comfort, 

The Wednesday luncheons continued year after year at Shqj- 
beard’s, and hospitals, schools and other insdtutions benefited from 
the various Rotarian projects. When Rotary InlciTiationaJ cele¬ 
brated its fiftieth biilhday all over the world in 1955, the Egyp¬ 
tians issued a special stamp to mark the event 

Several other members of the Thomas Cook organisation in 
Egypt did public work and one of Cairo’s leading philanthropists 
was the general manager, Mr. Harrison. Among other things he 
was chairman of the Church Council for several years and a 
plaque commemorating his work was to be inst^d in the 
church. 

When the plaque was finished it was sent to the office of a 
friend so that Harrison m^hi see it before the presentation. The 
citation enumerated his good works and ended with the words: 

He was a staunch supporter of this place.. 

Mr. Harrison read it through carefully and then began to 
smile. ‘It should not be placed in the church,’ he said. 

’ Where would you pul it?’ asked his friend 

‘ I think it would be more appropriate to hang it in Shepheard’s 
Long Bari’ 
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‘Many a uue word spoken in jest,’ laughed his friend, for 
Harrison, who was a bachelor, went to the Long Bar cadi evening 
for a drink before dinner. People who wished to see him about 
church matters—or anything else—always knew they could find 
him there. It was the same with other Cairo personalities. If any¬ 
one was needed urgently and was not to be found in his own flat, 
as often as not he could be reached at Shepheard’s. Cairo residents 
believed the hotel was entirely theirs. The Egyptian Gazetu re* 
iterated this with complacency at the bcgionii^ of the 1930 
season. 

Shepheard’s gave their first dance of the season on Saturday 
night. In spite of the fact that most people had been up very 
late the night before at the Gunner’s Ball and that the Glou¬ 
cester’s and the Welsh Guards were engaged in boxing or in 
watching boxing, a great many people came in to dance at 
Shepheard's. Most people have a tender spot in their hearts for 
Shepheard’s which Cairo residents consider belongs to them 
entirely. It is used as a ‘Half-Way House’ by innumerable 
oflicers and without its dances the season would not be a season 
at all. On Saturday, only the first room was being used, which 
enabled all the windows in the room to be kept open and this 
kept the ballnxHn at a satisfactory temperature throughout the 
evening. 

The room was decorated with pink roses arranged in alcoves 
with soft electric lights behind tiiem. The large room looked 
secluded and intimate. The b^iiining of the season is appre- 
dated more than later on, when both rooms have to be used. 
The mude is just loud enough—later both rooms are open and 
the band has to play louder. 

Both the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Gloucester were to 
honour Shepheard’s with their presence in 1930. The Prince gave 
proof of his boundless energy during his first Saturday In Cairo, 
During the morning he reviewed the First Battalion of Welsh 
Guards at Kasr-el-Nii Barracks, the First Battalion of the South 
Wales Borderers at the Citadel, the Twelfth Lancers at Helmieh 
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and, still before lunch, visited the RA.F. at Heliopolis. During the 
aTtemcon be played polo and squash raclseis at Gezirch and in the 
evening he gave a dinner party at Shepheard*s. Still undaunted, 
the Prince then took his party on to dance at the Gczireh Sporting 
Gub, Hcportcrs faithfully recorded the various functions the 
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Children were not forgotten and there wa4 a party held for them in 
the Moorish Hall duringthe afternoon after which toys were taken 
down from a large Chrfetmas tree and handed out. Menus printed 
for the day bore pictures of Santa Claus with sacks of presents 
over his shoulder, 

The hotel bands changed from time to dme. Joe Rainer’s Hill 
Billies had a great vogue, as did the Lotus Band. The latter had 
their bandstands decorated with the same lotus motif as the hold 
sign—three fully opened lotus flowers superimposed over the 
words ‘Quis Aquam Nili Bibit Aerum Bibet!’ The Inseparables 
were a most unusual trio—each a well-known dancc-baod leader. 
The drummer, Jack Wallace, had been a conductor at the 
Mirainer Hotd in Biarritz, Lou Preager had directed the band at 
the Kursaal at Ostend and Maurice Harford, the saxophonist and 
guitarist, had had his own band at the Piccadilly Hotel in London. 
The three men had met in Paris while on holiday pooled their 
talent and offered their services to Shepheard’s. 

In 1931 the ballroom was fitted with concealed lighting. This 
leant a note of glamour and banished the remaining Victorian 
atmosphere. Guests found it far more pleasant for liU-d'tile and 
enjoyed watching the colourful kaleidoscopic patterns made by 
the swirling dancers in the half-l^ht. 

Dancing was such a favourite pastime that informal dances 
were started on Tuesday evenings in the Tsis’ room, the music 
bang played by a ‘Melody Deo*, Peter and Ben. 

South American music was becoming the rage, but the band 
was too ahead of itself with the rhumba which was so new that 
when it was played for the first lime, before tourists who had just 
arrived from America, Britain and Germany, only one couple 
ventured on the floor. Not many couples can claim to have 
danced alone in the ballroom, yet a few weeks later the same 
thing occurred again, only this time there were two coupl«—and 
the hotel had prepared for four hundred. 

A certain Mr. J. D. McCarthy made a suggestion that the 
lyih March, St. Patrick’s Day, would be a perfect date to have an 
all-Irish ball. Mr. McCarthy doubted chat the ballroom was big 
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enough to cope with all the Irithmen living in Cairo, who, be 
assured the management, would flod: to the hotel, therefore he 
thoi^ht it better to dispense with the bodui^ arrangements. This 
sounded so coovucaog thar anyone who in<)uired for a table was 
told finnly that the ball was to be cxduavdy Irish. Saint Patrick’s 
night arrived. All day decoratii^ had been going on In the ball¬ 
room and accommodaiitti had been arranged for some four hun¬ 
dred guets. leading Iran the stairs to the dance Hoor stood a 
double row of large emerald-grtcn clover leaves made of card¬ 
board. The band had been busily practisiag Iris!i tunes and reeb. 
When Mr. McCarthy arrived at ten o’dock with his party of four, 
Mr. F. 0 . Brown (S^cb), Miss Nancy Hughes (Welsh) and Miss 
Ashley (English) they four)d themselves strictly alone. Mr. 
McCarthy did not understand it; he hunsclf bad been telephoned 
by the man^ement and told that waiters were ready to serve 
dinner but that the ballroOTi was quite empty! The fouisome 
dined well and danced until midnight^^by themselves. It was the 
first party of its kind to be held on such a lavish scale, and cer¬ 
tainly Mr. McCarthy’s guests enjoyed it It can only be primed 
that many an Irishman edebraud too early and too long that 
night to remember the ball at Sbepheard’a 

Mr. McCarthy did rtot feel very cheerful the following week. 
Everyone in Cairo was laughing and bis leg was pulled unmerci¬ 
fully. No one ever discovered, and the management did not 
betray, what be had had to pay Sbepheard’s for the disastrous 
Saint Patrick’s Night Ball. 

To give Mr. McCarthy his due, be rose above the occasion and 
went to see Freddy Ehvert, who, as always, was ready to take part 
in a joke. He receipted a fake bill made out for one hundred 
guests, and when anyone teased Mr. McCarthy about his dance, 
he would pull this blD out of his wallet and shcM k with a wry 
smile, whereupon the jester usually whistled sympathetically and 
hurried away. 

The last dance of the 193] season went under the name of 
^Venetian F^’. Japanese lanterns and the all nations 

decorated the garden. Couples dann»d out on the open-air dance 
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floor and dined beneath the trees, During the intervals classical 
music was played by the regimental band of the 17/2 ist Lancers 
while people strolled in the garden. The menu contained among 
other things ‘Gondolctteg de sole des Doges’. Among the guesta 
were the two young Princes of Hyderabad, the Belgian Minister 
and two well-known Americans Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius. 

Since the days of Samuel Shepheard the hotel had firrangcd 
hundreds of desert picnica for its guets, but in 1932 one of the 
Thomas Cook cruisca wanted a dtaerc party with a difference— 
so it was decided to have a musical one with dancing. It was for 
one of the Franconia’s cruises and the passengers thoroughly en¬ 
joyed it. Taxis drove them, together with quantities of fruit, sand¬ 
wiches, cakes and wine, far beyond the Pyramids to a desolate, 
sandy waste; behind them trailed a large truck with waiters, the 
Lotus band and their instrumeots. Nothing was left to chance and 
pots of flowers to decorate the desert were not forgotten. The 
dancing was spirieed—if short in duration, and it was decided to 
give sunilar parlies in the future. 

On her maiden voyage the Aquiiania decanted many of her 
distinguished passengers at Alexandria for a sightseeing tour. 
When they arrived at Shepheard’s there was a press interview and 
without exception each visitor remarked, as so many had before 
them, that should the most modem hotel in the world be opened 
in Cairo, travellers woidd still go to Shepheard’s—for no other 
reason than that it was Shepheard’s. ' 

In 1932 several cuttings were sent to the manager from various 
parts of the world exioliiog the hotel. One appeared in the Suenas 
Aires Herald after Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Dreyfors had returned 
from a world cruise. 

Mrs. Dreyfois, wife of Mr. Alvin C, Dreyfcjrs manager of the 
International Freighting Corporation in this dty said that of 
all the countries they had visited she liked Egypt and Palestine 
best of ail, and that Shepheard's Hotel in Cairo was the out¬ 
standing place for exceedii^ her expectations. 

Famous people sometimes put on an impromptu cabaret show 
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at the hote] for the benefit ^ the other diz>m and dancers. In ooe 
of the social columns during the same season appeared the nev,^ 
that: 

Next Saturday Dame Sybil Thcvndyke, Sir Lewis Casson 
and the whote of their company will be dining and dancing in 
the Grill, and it is rumoured that an attempt wHl be made to 
induce Dame Sybil to give one of her famous redtadoos. 

The first ball of the 1933 season was given at Sbepheard’s by 
the i2th Lancers. Some 500 people were invited, tlxc guest of 
honour being cZ'King Alfonso of Spain, who was a field marshal 
in the British Army. Guests entered through a line of troopers in 
full dress uniform. In the ballroom the ltd and gold chaiie exactly 
matched the regimental colours. Vases of red and yellow flowers 
decorated the tables the r^imental silver was on display in 
the smaller ballroom. The menu read: 

Oxtail Soup 

Mousseuse de Volaille Sevigo^ 

Langouste dc Meditenance k la Tbennidor 
Sole Meiioikre 
Poularde dc Bressc au Porto 
Bemiquet de Primeurs 
Toumedos Rosini 
SaJade de Saison 
Gaibe d’Aspciges Mouse d*Or 
Poires BeUe-H^Une 
Friandises 

GorbeiQe de Pomone 

Monsieur Martin desigoed shrimps in aspic in the fonn of the 
regimental badge. The ngixnaiUl band i^yed in the garden 
during the dining. Dandng went on tbroi^houi the night until 
breakfast was served at 5.30 ajo. A gay been enjoyed 

by evoyone, including a>King Alfonso, wbo bad not missed a 
dance. 

Redecttudi^ took place at the hotel each year as soon as the 
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last guest had departed at the end of the season. An electric grill 
was installed in the grill room during 1934 and the far end of the 
room turned into a winter garden. Easy chairs and tables were set 
down between banks of flowers^ and it became fashionable to sit 
there and have cocktails before dinner. 

The French architect, Jean RIboult, was commissioned to 
change the ballroom from its Louis XVI period to Pharaonic 
style. It was an inspiring task and hi! imaginative designs were 
ably carried out by Pcrewal and Wahid Gargour, decorative 
panels were hand-carved by a professor at the Cairo School of 
Fine Arts and when finished, the recreated ballroom had an aura 
of oriental splendour. The fine, wide staircase leading down to it 
was covered In thick crimson carpet which matched the leather 
upholstery of the chairs. The balustrade of gilt and silver metal 
was twisted into Pharaonic emblems. Twenty-four hollow alabas¬ 
ter pillars lined the room and were illuminated from inside. Their 
translucent sides were of the faintest, palest pink, their capitals, 
like those in andent temples, were ia the form of lotus flowers and 
scrolled with silver and gold. Engraved mirrors covered the doors, 
over them bas reliefs showed Pharaonic figures fishing, hunting 
and gathering flowers. Frescoes above the windows were of dan¬ 
cing scenes. Ventilation was provided by circular openij^ in Che 
cupola. Concealed lighting in the vaulting and the tops of the 
pillars shed a rosy glow over the ceiling. The bandshell was placed 
midway down Che balhoom so that the music could flow through¬ 
out the room rather chan at one end, and it was flanked on cither 
side by service doors. 

News of the exotic was soon spread abroad and the follow¬ 
ing New Year’s Eve police had to be pul on duty outride the hotel 
to prevent would-be guests rushing the doors. Even so, long 
queues of cars waited bopefuUy and patiently, the occupants con¬ 
vinced in their own minds that if they waited long enough (bey 
would be admitted. Inride the hotel, dancers waited expectantly 
in the Moorish Hall for the midnight show. Two trumpeters of the 
8th Hussars sounded the Last Post just before it began. 

As the first stroke of midnight reverberated over the waiting 
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crowd, great cuitains were drawn aside to reveal a gargantuan 
white-jacketed barman holding a gigantic cocktail shaker in daz- 
sling light At each chime of the clock one vast hand threw an 
emblem of the dying year into the shaker, his face moving to one 
side to watch what he was doing, as he threw in the various in¬ 
gredients. After the tVkrlfth stroke he remained still. The trum¬ 
peters pbyed a fanfare and as they did so, the baiman turned the 
shaker as if to pour out a drink. Tlic shaker split down the middle 
and out stepped a scantily dressed girl who flung largesse from a 
basket on her arm at the merrymakers. 

Each year the sets for these spectacles were set up overnight and 
the tireless staff dismantled them within twenty-four houn so as 
not to interfere with the normal running of the hotel. 

The chimes that ushered in the New Year from 1937 onward 
sounded like those of Big Ben. Cairo University had been pre¬ 
sented with a new one-hundred-and-ten-feet-high clock-tower and 
a vast dock and chimes had been sent from England. When it had 
been assembled British guests seated on the terrace could not be¬ 
lieve their ears when they heard Westminster chimes. The hours 
were struck on a five-and-a-half-ton Bourdon bell and four 
smaller bells sounded the Westminster quartcia. On windy days 
Westminster chimes can still be heard ringing out across Cairo to 
the Pyramids. 

During the same season the veteran Maharaja of Baroda made 
his first long-distance flight from India for a holiday in Egypt. He 
was received with great warmth, His story was a true, fantastic 
‘Rags to Riches’ one. He had been bom some seventy years before 
in a small peasant village, an unwanted rhilij of no l^ckground, 
and existed for many years r^ged, untaught and hun gr y. By 
chance he was noticed by the widow of a Maharaja who was 
fascinated by the waifs charm and quick intelligence. She 
adopted him. The years went by and eventually, as in an Eastern 
fairy tale, through the deposition of the holder of the throne for 
mkruJe, he was made Maharaja. His foster mother's belief in him 
was fully justified 5 he remembered his own unhappy childhood 
and throughout his reign patiently tried to improve the living 
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conditions of his people^ and was one of the first Indian leaders 
to wage war against caste restrictions, enforced widowhood and 
poverty. 

His Highness stayed at Shepbeard’s Hotel during his Cairo 
visit and had several long conversations with Charles Bachler who, 
among other stories, cold him about Kl^ber^a tree and how the 
General had actually been assassinated on what was now the site 
of the manf^ing director's office. The old tale seemed to catch 
everyone’s imagination and another interested listener, who 
arrived close on the Maharaja’s heels, was Guiseppe Motia, Presi¬ 
dent of the Swiss confederation. Monsieur Motta had been a 
member of the Swiss Government for some twenty-five years and 
this was his fourth time as President. His visit to Shepheard’s, lihe 
the Maharaja’s was an entirely unofficial one. 

Some months before, Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
had come for a holiday. They enjoyed it so much that they told 
all theif friends and soon other film stara could be glimpsed on the 
terrace; directors and producers followed in their trail. The latter 
discovered that Egypt was not only a country for pleasure but 
with its predictable light and weather was an exceUent place to go 
on location. 

Gaumont British sent a company to Cairo and Shepheard’s 
guests were interested when they found out that some of the scenes 
were to be taken on the terrace. Jack Hulbert vrtts the star, It 
proved full both for the cast and the onlookers. The extras, who 
included many of Cairo’s prettiest girls, sipped drinks at the small 
tabl« on the terrace and contrived to look glamorous while the 
cameras turned—and were p^d one hundred piastres each to do 
so. Jack Hulbert portrayed a dr^oman and in one rehearsal 
caused laughter when he outwitted a bona fide dragoman by 
enticing two new arrivals, a lady and her daughter, from the real 
one who had been solidtii^ their patronage. Among the amused 
spectators was Robert Hicbens. 

Another story of mistaken identity was goii^ the rounds of the 
terrace tables. 

The Ministry of Agriculture received a cable signed by the 
L 
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Secretary of the Department of Agriculture from London- ll 
stated briefly that Lcid Derby would arrive at Port Said and re¬ 
quested that he be met, Wondering why such a cable should be 
addressed to the Ministry of Agriculture, ofiicials referred the 
matter to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs who were also mystified. 
The boat was anivir^ within a few hours and it was decided, as 
Lord Derby owned a large estate in England, prolwbly he was 
coming to Egypt to study agricultural questions, which might well 
be the reason the Minister of Agriculture had the cable addressed 
to him. A deputation duly waited Lord Derby’s arrival at Port 
Said and a special launch put out to hb sliip to attend to his 
Lordship’s luggage. A delegate scrambled on deck and asked to be 
conducted to Lord Derby. He was taken below and brought face 
to face with a magnifleent bull! 

It was soon discovered that the beast had been sent to Egypt 
from Lord Baby’s estate for breeding purposes at the request of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which had not connected the short 
cryptic wire with the order it had sent a short time before. 

Such stories were quickly forgotten as public interest was 
focused on the season’s great event—the marriage of King Farouk 
to Farida- Cairo was en file, triumphal arches spanned the roads, 
the station was a mass of flags and buntii^, mosque minarets were 
illuminated each night by thousands of electric bulbs and people 
held carnival in the streets. On the day of the wedding Sedouin 
horsemen gave a magnificent horse-dancing dbplay in Shcpheaid’s 
garden and at night a gigantic aown of coloured lights sparkled 
ova the entrance to the terrace. 

The thirties wae slowly coming to a dose and, as if to make 
up for the war years ahead, Nature added an unusual bewitch¬ 
ment to New Year’s Day. People awoke to find snow lay thick in 
Opaa Square, the banks of the Nile were edged with ice and frost 
glistened on the maidenhair ferns and potted palms on Sbep- 
heard’s terrace, 
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The Second World War 


When the Second World War began, Shcpheard'i management 
anxiously debated whether the hotel should close down for the 
duration. The matter was decided, not by the managemem, but 
by the turn of events that brought about the fighting in North 
Africa when, as in the First World War, hundreds of officers 
swarmed into the hotel. As nearly thirty years before, farewells 
ended with the phrase: ‘See you at Shepheard*s.* Brother officers 
off to fight in the desert with different units said: ‘If we lose 
touch, leave a message at Shepheard*s.’ Lovers makii^ trysts for 
the future whispered: ‘Let’s maie it at Shepheards.’ 

Once again the hotel became ‘home’ to many an officer. One 
colonel had hh kit carried to bis bedroom by the same ra/ragi who 
had taken his luggage up twenty year? before, when he had 
arrived at Shepheard’s as a subaltern durii^ the Gallipoli cam* 
paign. Sons found that the dusky bronze mudens holding their 
torches aloft were not figments of their fathers’ imagination, and 
the Persian carpets, stained'glass windows and granite pillars 
with their painted capitals seemed vaguely familiar. Had their 
fathers returned they would have been amazed at the lack of 
change. Small tables for dining in the garden were still covered 
with spotless white linen and heaped with flowers; time had not 
altered the sleek velvet of the Egyptian sky, the golden mellowness 
of the moon, nor the softness of the air. The tempo of the music 
was different, but the sheltering palms threw the same purple 
shadows on the green grass. Bougainvillea continued to cascade 
down over the wooden trellis-work and sweet-scented flowers 
were vivid as ever in the moonlight. 

Beneath Kl^ris tree conversation turned from travelling and 
big bufiness, to war plans and espionage, only lover’s phrases did 

'47 
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not change. The Australians came back, the French and the Allies, 

The Long Bar was crowded as never before. One brigadier had 
to pinch himself to see if he was drcamii^. He found he had sat 
down on a stool next to the same well-known Cairene he had sat 
next CO when Ia« in the Long Bar many years before. When he had 
caught his breath he asked jokingly if the gentleman had Just come 
in, or had he not moved for Che past few years. 

The kitc*s cry still sounded overhead by day and at night 
inebriated soldiery raced the old gharry horses about tlic Cairo 
streets as their fathers had before them, 7 'hc clock had tiuned 
back. Difficult to believe tlie Italian army was dangerously near 
the bordere of Egypt—as the Mahdi forces had been so long ago. 
So close were the Italians that the Duce ordcrecl his white stallion 
to be sent to North Africa, so that he could ride in uiumph 
through the streets of Cairo at the head of lus army—no doubt 
with dreams of riding past Shepheard’s terrace as had Kitchener 
on his white thoroughbred donkey, 

When the Italian danger was over it was succeeded by the 
dread of German invasion. Guns were set up in the Eidjekieh 
Gardens and went into action spasmodically at night, when a few 
bombs fell on Cairo. No appreciable damage was done and it 
seemed as nothing to officers on leave after the strafing in the 
desert. Yet the threat was very real and Rommel’s forces almcet 
came within sight of the Citadel minarets. Before the Battle of 
El Alamdn, it was rumoured that the famous German general 
bad sent a wireless message to Cairo to book a suite at Shep> 
heard*s. The myth was further enhanced when a handsome young 
New Zealand officer strode purposefully up to one of the porters 
on the steps of the terrace and in a loud and mocking voice asked i 
‘Has General Rommel arrived?’ The porter looked terrified and 
suggested the clerk at the reception desk should be asked. 

The officer went in to the reception desk and asked again: ‘Has 
General Rommel arrived?’ The reception clerk looked shocked. ‘I 
wUl see, sir,’ be said, and began to turn the pages of his book ner¬ 
vously. The young officer regarded him sternly for some five 
minutes as he turned page after p^e. Finally the clerk looked up. 
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‘No, sir, he has not arrived/ 

'He will come soon,* said the officer and strode out of the hotel, 
while those on the terrace looked viably shahcn- 

Anothcr rumour said Rommel had already stayed at Shep* 
beard's and had contacted his fifth column in Cairo. The story 
went that he came disguised as a British officer, asked for accom¬ 
modation under an assumed name and had been told he would 
have to share a room with another British officer. This be agreed 
to do. He left the following day—but not before sending his 
visiting-card to one of the British generals, 

Rommel stories continued to ebb and flow before Alamcin but 
the one that gained most credence was that he had booked a suite 
at Shepheard’s. If so, it was under an assumed name. Certainly if 
Rommel had reached Cairo it would have been natural for him 
to wish to reside on the spot where Napoleon had stayed before 
him, but as Ul-fortune had plagued Napoleon so the Desert Rats 
brought disaster to Rommel. 

After the fierce, unending %htmg in the desert, Cairo seemed 
like a dream for those on leave—a dream from which no one 
wished to wake. 

In The Sun Stood C. Mustarde, a medical officer, writes: 

After weeks, or more probably months, of sand and blazing 
sunshine, G^ro spells paradise to the average healthy soldier; 
and can any man who has experienced it ever forget that 
delicious moment when, dust covered and thoroughly tired of 
all deserts and wars in general, he steps from the taxi in front 
of Sbepheard’s Hotel and slowly mounts the stair towards the 
fieshpots of Egypt? How superb it is, while lifting one heavy 
booted foot after another up the broad steps, to contemplate 
with self-tantalizing deliberation the good things of life now 
almost within one’s grasp—the soothii^ comfort of a clean 
warm bath, the sartorial freshness of a snappy, carefully 
laundered leave outfit, and the quiet soul-restorin g joy of 
lollii^ at ease in the shade drinking * Horses’ Neeks’ to one’s 
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heart’s content. One rolls the thought of these things round in 
one*a mouth, as if it were a large sugar buUseye, hoping wist¬ 
fully to make the feeling last almost Indefinitely. 

Cairo was certainly gay. Parties were legion; there was racing, 
tennis, polo, shooting, swimming and sailing. Rationing did not 
exist. Young women preened themselves for they had never had 
such a choice of siutors before. Cairo was a female’s mccca and 
for each girl there were over a hundred men on leave—all with 
money in their pockets. War was dose, international afTaiis had 
gone awry, but for these on leave it was eat, drink and be merry 
for tomorrow might bring death on the batclcljcld. 

The Mousky could hardly keep abreast of the demand for mer¬ 
chandise as ofheen and men thronged its narrow alleyways, 
searching for gifts to send home to mothers and sweethearts. 

Austerity, if it can be called such, consisted at Shepheard’s of 
a new ruling about drinks. No one could be so^^d with cocktails 
or sherry until after midday, when safragis would appear with 
small dishes of peanuts for the terrace tables, the members of a 
small orchestra would arrange themselves behind the palms and 
people would gather for their pre-luncheon drinks. No further 
orders could be accepted after 2.30 p.m. The bars were opened 
again at 6.30 until 10 o’clock at night. As these new decrees 
followed the licensing laws of Britain, everyone soon became 
accustomed to them. 

On the surface, life was as merry as it had ever been at Shop- 
beard’s. Fashions worn by women guests at receptions and balls 
were duly reported in the press the following day. Yet in sharp 
contrast to the lovely evening-frocks and smart uniforms, figures 
in worn, drab battledress would appear in the Moorish Hall on 
certain nights of the week, when Air Transport Command sent 
buses to collect those recuming to the desert. The men ivould be 
driven to one of the aerodromes on the outskirts of the capital, and, 
under cover of darkness, would be flown out to the fighting areas. 

One of the pleasurable pastimes servicemen most looked for¬ 
ward to was a visit from ENSA. 
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ENSA (Entertainmenu National Service AsscMnation) was 
formed in England during tbe fim weeks of the war by ^ch scions 
of the theatre as Basil Dean, Sir Seymour Hicks and Jack 
Buchanan. Auditions were held on the historic stage of London’s 
Drury Lane to choose artists and make up concert parties to 
entertain servicemen wherever they might be. Sir Seymour warned 
the would-bc participants that the work would mean ‘roughing 
it’, but this did not dampen the ardour of the many artists who 
wished to give their services. 

One of the original concert parties was ‘Hello Happiness’ the 
first non-star show to be sent to France in 1939. The troops gave 
the cast an enthusiastic welcome wlierever they went. Even when 
the Germans broke through the battlefront the company con¬ 
tinued playii^ giving shows in garages, farm-houses, or in the 
open air, often within sound of enemy guns. 

Early in 1940 the same ‘Hello Happiness’ cast went to Egypt. 
Their first concert was in Alexandria which took pbee to the then 
unusual accompaniment of an air-raid overhead. The Royal 
Opera House had been booked for them in Cairo, and for the first 
and only time the stage echoed with the staccato sounds of tap- 
dandng, music-hall jokes, burlesque and swing; but the thunder¬ 
ous applause from the auditorium as tbe curtain went down was 
the same as ever. Elsie Winsor, the leading soprano, bad a most 
pleasing voice, reminiscent of Josie Collin’s in the First World 
War. King Farouk was in the royal box on the first night and 
she was presented to him at the end of the performance. The 
manager of the Opera House, Soliman Naguib, sent a beautiful 
Persian silk shawl to her dressing-room with a card pinned to it 
reading: 

I will be pleased if you accept this present, which I hope will 
always remind you of Egypt, Cairo, the Opera House and 
lastly an admirer of your talent, spirit and charm. 

The success o{ ‘Hello Happincs’ was to continue for the next 
four years throughout the Middle East. The company stuck with 
the Eighth Army all tbe way to Tunis and travelled to Faksline, 
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Iraq, Cyprus and Iran. A month was spent in Malta giving shows 
all round the island in small cinemas. 

The company had many halr-brcadth escapes. They played in 
tents and hangars to audiences ot servicemen varying from ten to 
a thousand. Often they gave four shows a day, travelling many 
miles between each performance. At one oulpo-^c a samlslorm 
blew up and tore their tent away and they could scarrely s<‘c llic 
audience through die swirling sand. A short lime later they had a 
motor<oach smash in which several of the troupe suffered minor 
injuries. 

In all, Elsie Winsor never missed a performanwt in one thou- 
sand consecutive concerts—which represented an abrogate 
audience of a ,000,000 troops. She was awarded the French, Italian, 
and African Scare and was the only ENSA artist to put up sucli 
a record. In recognition of this ENSA booked her a room at Shep- 
heard’s for several months in 1943. Once again the hotel saved 
as a respite from the rigours of the desert. 

Elsie Winsor’s comfortable room was a far cry from die condi¬ 
tions in which she had lived since she had left England. At last 
she had room to begin sorting her innumaablc pres cuttings, 
photographs and souvenirs. War or no war, Slicpheard’s wa.i never 
lacking in romantic or eccentric figures and slic found it interest¬ 
ing to watch other people on tl:c terrace instead of being on the 
stage henelf. 

As the war progressed the bronzed faces of officers who sat on 
the terrace became lined and thinner; small, brighdy colottrcd 
ribbons appeared on khaki breasts, Safragis with anxious faces 
helped officers with m«ing limbs to sit at the litdc tables, but 
there was always a cheerful atmosphere and fleeting glimpses were 
caught of King Peter of Jugoslavia, Montgomery, Auchinlcck, 
Alexander, King George of the Hellenes; lovely Delysia, dad in 
soign 4 e evening-frocks, on her way to entertain in some desert 
camp, Ordc Wingate, Aly Khan in British unifonn, chic Joseph¬ 
ine Baker who took part in troops* concerts but steadfastly refused 
to appear in any stage shows for dvilians; Cecil Beaton and Noel 
Coward. King Farouk dined at the hotel frequently and always 
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demanded red roses a centrepiece. Exotic ladies came and went 
like modern Mata Haris^ but most of them just wanted a good 
time. Men were far more dangerous. One handsome gentleman, 
distinguished and wearing a well-known old school tic, entertained 
oflicers so lavishly in the griJI room that it was brought to the 
notice of the authorities. Investigation proved that he was a 
German spy who had been parachuted into the desert with an 
unlimited supply of money to glean wiutt information he could at 
Sliephcard's. 

People imagine that a manager knows exactly what takes place 
in his hotel, but this is not always so, nor does it pay him to know 
everything—especially in war-time. 

A stranger came into Shepheard’s one rooming and demanded 
to sec the manager. A safragi took him to the ofRce, knocked on the 
door and showed him in. The manager regarded the man que^ 
tioningly and the stranger passed a document across the office 
desk and without saying a word left the room, The manager 
looked at the document. The concents did not mean anything to 
him but appeared to be military information of some kind. He 
hurriedly rushed into the Moorish Hall to waylay the stranger but 
he had vanished into thin air. The manager looked at the docu¬ 
ment in a puzzled manner. It might be a hoax—on the other hand 
it might be valuable information. He put it in his pocket. Perhaps 
the stranger would return. Nothing happened. After a day or so 
the manager passed the document over to British Intelligence. He 
asked no questions. 

Despite the manager's amicable outlook, he of course noticed 
certain things not observed by the visitor and thereby averted 
many a crisis—but he was not always fortunate. He knew that one 
Air Force licutenaiu drank every cvenir^ in the Long Bar with a 
highly suspicious character and felt it was his duty to warn him 
that the man he was consorting with was an obvious informer. He 
decided to call on the lieutenant In his bedroom. As he went 
upstairs one of the sc/nsgu came running down with a terriffed 
expression on hU face, *Sir,’ he gasped, T have just been to 
lieutenant Stewart’s room to turn bis bed down for the night. He 
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Jias slashed his wrists and is in a pool of blood on the carpet. The 
manager rushed up the remaining stairs to the room. It was too 
late. The lieutenant was dead. The suicide was kept out of the 
papers and again the manager made no comment and asked no 
questions. 

Any manager can spot the ‘non-payer’, a breed which exists in 
war-time as well as in peace. Tiie hotel bills of several officers were 
paid by their regiments to avoid scandal. One particular captain 
was outrageously extravagant and the manager took it upon him¬ 
self to warn his colonel that bills were mounting up which the 
captain seemed to have no hope of paying. The colonel waved the 
matter aside. Later when he was approached about the debt once 
more he was astonished when he perused the figures and apolo¬ 
gized for being icree on the former occasion. A^n the regiment 
paid up. 

The hotel safragis were discretion itself and never at a loss as 
to how to deal with a situation, Nothing surprised them. 

An elderly guest impatiently rang his bell in his room and, 
when a breathless safra^ arrived, berated him for taking so long 
to come. 

T went into the bathroom to take a bath and what do you 
think I found?’ he asked angrily. 

‘Ido not know,sir.’ 

‘I found a damn’ great crocodile in the bathtub I ’ 

The safragi knew from experience that any gentleman who 
smelt strongly of whisky, as this guest did, might encounter any 
number of wild beasts. 

‘It is not a nonnal occurrence at Shepheard’s, sir! I am afraid 
the crocodile must have come up through the drain. I will go and 
chase it away immediately.* 

Safra^ also bad their own code of ethics. 

One officer and his girl friend were caught fiagranti delicto in 
the garden by a safragt who appeared out of nowhere. 

‘You can’t make love here, sir,’ he said politely. 

‘Why not?* said the officer blushing furiously as he got to his 
feet. 
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‘Because you are aot a resident of thU hotel, sir,* was the 
calm reply, as the safra^ sedately turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

Despite the constant change-over of officers the hotel still re¬ 
tained many whimneal habituis. There was a strange couple who 
never left their room until midnight. Then they would come down 
into the main hall, cat a small supper, and stay there for most of 
the night, just watching what went on. Another midnight figure 
was a wealthy Pasha, who lived in a large palace not more than a 
mile away. He would usually be found snoozing in the bar at 
closing time, and the barman would lead him solicitously away to 
an annehair in the hall. There he would sleep quite happily, until 
in the early morning a chauffeur would come with a large car to 
drive him home. 

One of the old residents kept an amusing collection of news¬ 
paper pictures with wrong captions, easily explained as many 
men who worked the printing machine in Cairo could not read 
English. One was a front-page picture of a dinner-party the 
caption below reading, ‘Taking place at Westminster Abbey 
today’. Another was of King Farouk with two friends at a dinner¬ 
party, printed beneath was, ‘Contented these gharry horses 
munch their dinner on the shady ade*. 

The barman in the Long Bar was now Joe Sdalon. He was 
called the ‘most popular man in the Middle East’ by the Allied 
officeis for he knew exaedy what each nationality wanted: Scotch 
and water for the British, Bourbon and rye for the Americans and 
gin and iimejuice for those from the Commonwealth. Joe’s eyes 
were understanding and crinkled at the comers when he smiled. 
He had fine white teeth and his chestnut wavy hair was parted in 
the centre and brushed straight back from a broad forehead. He 
wore an immaculately tailored white coat and white bow-tie. 
Everyone knew Joe, but nobody knew anything about him. When 
asked about his bacl^round or family he cheerfully lied to every¬ 
body. To one he answered, *T was bom of a Russian mother and 
a Venetian father on the high seas’; to another, T am a Jew from 
2aga2ig’. There was no doubt that he had travelled the world for 
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he had worked in New York, London, Paris, Khartoum, Algiers, 
Istanbul and Rome, He spoke English, Italian, French, German, 
Russian, Greek and Arabic. He invented a drink that became 
famous with the Allied forces, called ‘Suffering Bastard', So well- 
known did ic become that there was a special ‘Hangover Chart’ 
appertaining to it, which hung in the l^ng Bar and was called 
‘Plotting the Bender*. Joe was invariably asked for the names of 
the ingredients, and once again cheerfully told tliflcrcnc things to 
different people. To one imbiber who asked how he invented it 
he said, ‘ I smek some gin and Bourbon into tlic shaker and looked 
around for something to take the curse off it. 1 threw in some lime 
cordial, angostiira, added gii^;er-ale for fia, shook it up with ice 
flnH copped it with mint.* 

Joe presided over some strange drinking-sessions rluring Uic war 
and his proud boast, like Gasperini’s claim never to have been 
owed money, was tliat no one ever came to blows. One drinking- 
bout between a Turk and a Canadian was never to be forgotten. 
The Turk was carried out and the Canadian passed out. 

Joe's able assistant had been trained by Ga.sperini and had 
helped serve at tlic Long Bar forlhirty-one years, He was a rotund, 
cheerful saftap named Hassein Ahmed AwadoJlah, and needed 
little persuasion to tell stories about the various kin^ for whom 
be hod mixed drinks. 

The Long Bar had always been exclusively male but during the 
Second Worid War ladies were allowed in, which many felt to be 
as sacrilegious as allowing women into a men’s club. Joe managed, 
in his inimitable way, to stroke down ruffled feathers and those he 
could not win over by coercion he presented with a double S.B. 
(as the 'Suffering Bastards’ were called in order not to offend the 
ears of the ladies) the fire of which killed all objections. 

One day a high-ranking officer of the Royal Palace’s special 
police force called on the manager: 

‘His Majesty is meet concerned about an article he has read in 
a magazine about Shepheard’s Long Bar.' 

‘Really?’ arid the manager wondering what on earth was 
coming next. 
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'This article mentions a special cocktail made in this hotel 
called an “S.B."’ These letters are used in a very cutting manner— 
in fact with a bint of disparagement. The article suggests that 
S.B. means something rather unsavoury—not the actual drink 
but the lettecs S.B. Hb Majesty x$ very upset.’ 

'Oh r ejaculated the manager in dismay. 

'His Majesty wishes to know what the letters S.B. stand for.* 

‘Well,’ said the manager thinking quickly, 'S.B. stands for 
“Suffering Bar-Steward” because the poor man liad to work very 
hard Indeed to invent it. It b difficult to get suitable mixtures for 
cocktails in war-time and our barman concocted this very excellent 
one after much experimentation. That is why it b called Suffering 
Bar-Steward.’ 

The explanation was accepted and the manager gravely bowed 
the high-ranking officer out of his office. 

Many newspaper correspondents stayed at Shepheard’s and 
foregathered at the Loi^ Bar at cocktail time. After a farewell 
dinner party for one of their number one evening the men decided 
to go out and stir up the town. When they returned for a final 
drink in the room of the departing member; he found that one of 
hb brother joumalbts had managed to get into hb room earlier in 
the day, and left scrawled lipstick messages of adieu from sup¬ 
posed miscresscs, all highly improper in cone, over hb dressing- 
table mirror. Xhb had only been possible because there seemed to 
be an unwritten law among certain newspaper men that their bed¬ 
room doors at Shepheard’s should remain unlocked at all dmes. 

To each correspondent ‘Cairo life’ meant something different. 
To Eve Curie a typical day was summed up as ‘a luncheon at the 
Britbh Embassy with Sir Miles lUmpson, a tea with the Free 
French and a dinner at Shepheard’s Hotel’ 

Censors for the three services had offices so far apart that a 
newspaper man wasted a considerable amount of time getting the 
necessary permission to hand on hb dispatches. Alan Moorhead 
and other war-time correspondents thoi^ht it would be interest¬ 
ing to set up a ‘Censorship Derby’. Each man would mount a 
* Aiwng Warriors, Hemeoaajw, London, 1943. 
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horst-dravm gharry outside Sbepheard’s and set off to get his 
article stamped by the three censors. Since the censors were often 
playing golf or at a party, it was reckoned that four houre would 
have been fast time to complete the course, the winning-post of 
which was to be the cable office. 

Correspondents came into thdr own when famous war lords 
met in the capital; Roosevelt, Churchill, GcDeralissimo Chiang 
and General Smuts. The latter stayed as usual at Shepheard’s. 
Shepheard’s was something like coming home to General Smuts 
and to many of the safragis he was like a benign father. He 
avoided publicity of all kinds and never used the main entrance. 
The manager aiTai^;ed one of the luggage lifts for him with beau¬ 
tifully hung Arab tapestries. It was also used when the King and 
Queen of Greece came to visit him in his private sitting-room. 

When General de Gaulle arrived to encourage the Free French 
Movement in North Africa be stayed at the hotel and a banquet 
was given for him to meet the Chiefs of Staff- He was as reserved 
as General Smuts and the staff caught only glimpses of him when 
he was coming in or going out. When he ^ned the Golden Book 
the manager kept the blotter he used which was beautifully 
marked with his signature in reverse. It was later taken from the 
manager’s desk by a souvenir hunter. 

The war correspondents played poker together frequently and 
during one all-night session before going back to the war zone, 
Quentin Reynolds the American writer, won $2,000. 

While fighting in the desert many officers thought of the old 
hotel with nostdgia—-espedaJly when things were going wrong. 
It seemed impossible to Philip Guedalla watching the collapsing 
front of Cyrenaica that in ‘that imperturbable metropolis’ Cairo 
at the same moment ‘taxis were still setting down th«r cheerful 
fares along the crowded terrace of Shepbeard’s Hotel’. 

When the desert fighting went badly the favourite cridcism 
from overseas was that the wax was fought from Shepheard’s ter¬ 
race, and armchair gnunbicre pointed out that the hotel could still 
produce Khartoum duck and imported grouse and it was a ‘poor 
show’. Men in the First World War had been called the same 
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derogatory names, but now a new tide was added. The ‘Long 
R sng ^ Desert Group’ was called the ‘Short Range Shepheard's 
Group* witli malice—or good nature—depending on how the 
speaker £elt. When the Africa Star was awarded to those who 
fought in the Middle East, a poem went the rounds of Cairo 
night-clubs which began 

We never went West of Cezlieh 
We never went North of the Nile 
Wc never went past the Pyramitls 
Out of right of the Sphinx’s smile. 

We fouglit the war in Shepheard’s 
And the Continental Bar 
We reserved our punch for tlxe Turf Qub 
lunch 

And they gave us the Africa Star, 

Whether the men referred to enjoyed their life in Egypt’s capi¬ 
tal or not, they had plenty to do, Plans were continually made and 
cancelled—in case the Italians got loo close—in case the Germans 
broke through—in case Cairo was bombed—in case Cairo was to 
be evacuated. At one time hours were spent in hurriedly burning 
all confidential papers, but after Alamdn the nervous tension eased- 
As the war went on, more and more American accents mingled 
with the clipped speech of the British on Slicpheard’s terrace. The 
Americans c^d not believe they could rent a room at the famous 
Shepheard’s for as little as $2 a day, if they could get a room. 
They were amused at the various 'do’s and dont’s’ of the staff, that 
the page-boys must never cany luggage, that the Nubian porters 
always carried too much, how the same porters had to sit on 
wooden bcnch« to one side of the terrace steps while the drago¬ 
men had cliairs, A notice in the foyer warned them against hirii^ 
guides not recommended by the hotel. 

IMPORTANT TO VISITORS 

Visitors are warned against engaging 
GUIDES DRAGOMEN in the street- 
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THE HALL PORTER has a list of 
guides authorised to act as such at 
Shepheaid’s and will supply them oq 
demand. 

The Makacee. 

The Americans soon joined in the 'binges’ and jokii^ at the 
hotel. Dean Achesoo’s son» a judge advocate general, suffered a 
slight mishap when artillery fire from the desert shook the old 
hotel so that a picture fell off the wall onto his head and catiscd a 
slight injury. A practical joker put his name in for the American 
banlc-vvound medal—the Purple Heart, 

The hotel was a hive of activity twenty-four hours a day during 
the war, and there was no respite during the summer months. Yet 
there was a cenain freshness and beauty when the sun rose each 
morning that caused tiredness to drop away from the weariest of 
the oight SU0 and make those that took over their dudes sing at 
their work; the housekeepers bustled around in newly starched 
smocks, the cooks hummed in the kitchens, the lift-boys whistled 
and for a brief hour or so all seemed well with the world. 

Everything that was bought or scrounged that could not be 
carried in a ^t-bag was ‘left at Shepheard’s for the duration*. The 
vast low-ceiJingcd basement was more than ever before like a 
treasure house in the subterranean vault of a Pharaonic tomb. It 
was piled high to the very ceiling with trunks, suitcases, duffel- 
bags, skis, paper parcels, swords, cameras, heads of ‘big game*, 
bicycles, golf-clubs, tennis-rackets and much else betides. 

The ‘Message Board’ bulged with unclaimed letters, cables and 
note, many of them for men who would never return from the 
desert. Familiar faces vanished as time went by but more came co 
take their place. 

One night army officers returning from the desert on leave 
found there was not a single bed remaining for them-^uot even 
divans in the hall. Their disappointmenc was such and their 
arguments as to the importance of staying the night so convin¬ 
cing, that the manager had his argument swept aside and capicu- 

M 
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lated. He said they nx^t set up tlxeir own camp-beds in the 
entrance hall when everyone else had gone to bed, but told them 
they must expect no service and be up bcTorc breakfast. 

Early risers coming down the wide staircase next morning 
were amazed to sec tousled youi^ mcit in narrow betU, being 
handed mugs ol tea by smart batmen in khaki, whidi each 
quietly sipped, propped tip on one elbow. The gaudy pyjama 
coats displayed, dazzled the eyes of the onlookers to .su< h an 
extent that one gentleman turned into tlw Inir ire^icad of going 
to the grill room for hb early breakfast. 

The most widely quoted stoiy that grew up during thr. war 
about Shcpheard*s was of a Brilisli major wlio w:is court mar- 
tiallcd for running through the corridors completely uncloihal, 
chasing a young female guest. He was finally exonerated when liw 
defence quoted an Army regulation to die effect tfiat an officer 
may wear any costume appropriate to the sport in which he is 
engaged at the moment I 

No account of Shepheartl’s during tlic last w'ar would be 
complete without reference to the two tverks when the kitchens 
were closed by order of 'Authority’ on the grounds of alleged lack 
of cleanliness. 

In Marcli 1944 the following appeared in many newspapers: 

SHEPHEARD’S OUT OF BOUNDS 
FOR FORTNIGHT 
FROM TOMORROW 

The order prohibits all officers of the United 
Nations Forces from using the hotel with the 
exception of those actually resident on that 
dale because of what Allied Authorities tenn 
'the insanitary conditions of the hotel 
kitchens’. 

The hotel was only closed to outside visitors, The people who 
were living there continued to eat their meals without suffering 
any dire effects! 
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Peace 


With ihc departure of Allied officers after the war Shepheard’s 
settled down to its former peace-time oostcncc. Europeans found 
it pleasant to journey abroad once more, Ncwcomera who came to 
Shepheard’s from war-tom capitals could scarcely believe chat a 
clap of the hands brought willing service with a smile; that 
laundry was returned, beautifully ironed, the very day it had been 
sent away and any arrangements required for s^tseeing could be 
left in the capable hands of the management, There seemed to be 
no great hurry or fuss, yet things were done as smoothly and 
quickly as a trick of legerdemain. 

The seal?, after the hurry and bustle of the last five ycaia, also 
found it a pleasure to do their work in the old gracious manner. 
Even table-cloth laying went back to being a practised art. A 
damask cloth would be held in such a way that it landed with a 
neat puff of air in its correct position, and the safrap could step 
back for a brief second and admire its perfect symmetry, before 
placing a cut-glass vase of roses in the exact centre. Fine Irish 
linen replaced worn sheets, the refrigeration system was broi^ht 
up to date, new crested china was ordered from SwiOerland. 
Once again wines could be selected in France each year by that 
connoiseur Charles MUller. Orders were given to the Mousky for 
more hand-wrought silver. One of the laige bedrooms was given 
over to carpet-making, and a master rug-weaver with a company 
of youths repaired the damage done during the war. The new 
loom reached to the ceiling and work was begun on a thousand- 
foot-long rug for the corridor connecting with the terrace. 

The mfurbished chairs and new brocaded cushions made the 
famous bronze ladies with their lamps look rather jaded. It was 
impossible to banish them altogther but they were sent from the 
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entrance hall and went from floor to floor to less conspicuous posi¬ 
tions. They sdll made their presence felt however, and many visi¬ 
tors asked about their fate and came to do them homage. 

When there was an exodus of the Biitish Army to the Canal 
Zone the familiar lean faces of officers and men vanished from 
the streets of Cairo but ShcpJieard's still attracted, and at week¬ 
ends cars drew up before the entrance, and iluu'o was the well- 
known rush up die terrace steps by officers to book rooms before 
playing golf or polo at the Oczireli Sporting Chib. 

Gonvcisation on die terrace had gone back to internauonal 
chit-chat, an orclicstra played quietly in the hall during the after¬ 
noons and Cairo residents joined the visitors in time for tea or 
cocktails. At the foot of the terrace steps the veiulois added plastic 
novelties to their other wares. 

Newcomers smiled at what appeared to be a ehain system in 
tipping. One porter would carry luggage from the lobby to the 
elevator, another would shoulder the load from the lift to the 
asigned floor, where a third mao waited to take the baggage to 
the correct room. Smiles turned to exclamations of delight when 
these who had not stayed at the hotel before were shown into 
the paladal suites with their bronze beds, inlaid mahogany fumi- 
cure, crystal chandcUers and French brocaded sofas and chairs; in 
the high-cdlingcd bathrooms the youi^er generation threw un¬ 
believing glances at the porcelain lavatory bowls with their multi¬ 
coloured floral designs. 

As in the past many eccentric people came to stay. One lady, 
who thought of nothing but clothes, could not make her mind up 
as to what would be suitable to put on to go to the pyramids. 
She did not And k difficult to decide what to wear for a walk, or 
what to wear for ridh^—or indeed what to don to go out in the 
blazing sunshine, the trouble was to know what would be smart to 
wear for all three together. It seemed an insurmountable problem 
but she was lon ging to see the pyramids and after a week’s cogita¬ 
tion compromised by wearing a pair of three-quarter-length 
yachting-trousezs—in red and yellow cotton—as suitable to ride 
a camel, a Mexican wide-brimmed hat to guard her complexion 
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against the sun and very high cork^platform shoes for walking 
over the sand- The latter had taken the longest to choose as the 
lady considered it imperative to keep her feet well above the 
ground because of lizards and snakes, at the same time she koew 
higli heels were unsuitable over sand—the high cork^soles she 
considered a brainwave. However, she had not reckoned with 
visiting the tomb in the Gwat Pyramid. As she hesitated outside 
the Great Pyramid, the dragoman came to see if anything was 
wrong. ‘Oh, Ismail/ she said in dismay, ‘I’m not sure that 
yadiiing-tiouscrs are quite the thing to wear in a tomb.' 

‘!Do not wony, madam,” said Ismail soothingly, ‘the Pliaraoh 
will not notice—he is dead.’ 

Another lady visiting the pyramids would not leave the site 
until she Ixad seen two sphinxes. She was assured there was only 
THZ sphinx but remaned unconvinced. 

The pyramids and sphinx were always number one on any 
vkiior’s list of sightseeing and the Cairo Museum of Antiquities 
came a close second. In the war years it had been considered pru* 
dent to close the museum, and during this period the custodians 
had been able to do certain rearraz^ing. A special room was set 
aside for the splendid, heavy, gold ornaments and vases from the 
ancient site of Tanis—the result of ten years' patient work by 
Monsieur Monet, Professor at the CoUilge dc France. 

TJie treasures of the Middle XVIIIth Dynasty were now 
gathered in a separate gallery of their own. This was the period of 
EI-Amama, memorable lor the elongated statues of Akhenaton 
and the lovely ‘Green Head’ of Queen Nefertiti. The latter is still 
in Germany, although Egyptologists hope it will be returned to its 
rightful place in Egypt one day. It had a narrow escape during the 
war when all such museum pieces were stored underground for 
safety. The ‘ Green Head' was wrapped in glass-paper and hidden 
in a salt-mine. Perhaps the few people who knew of its where¬ 
abouts were killed; at any rate the world-famous bust was fo!> 
gotten. Miraculously, and by pure chance, it was discovered in the 
salt-mine by an American soldier, who recognized it and handed 
it over to the authorities. It was sent to the Wiesbaden Museum— 
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the only museum in the whole of Germany not to be damaged in 
some way duiing the war—where it has remained for some years, It 
is in a room by itself} soft diffused light plays on the glass case in 
which it is placed, from a skylight high above, and the surround- 
ing wails arc hung with grey linen draperies. I’hose who enter the 
Queen’s sanctum do so quiedy and remain silent before her per¬ 
fect beauty, 

A less-known liead of Ncfcrtiti « in the Cairo Muscxim. Its 
height is some thirteen inches and it has tlxc well-known perfect 
cast of features but, being of brown quartzite, has not tlic dcU- 
cacy or purity of line of the ‘ Green Head’. 

Perhaps, after the magnificence of the Tutankhamen Gallery, 
the exquisite alabaster sutuc of Amcncritus seems the most beau¬ 
tiful exhibit to visitors, and it was now placed in a comer by itself 
in the new gallery. It is said—^ in the old tale of Pygmalion and 
Galatea—that Maricite, the founder of the museum, fell in love 
with the statue but that—unlike Galatea—the lovely Amcnericus 
did not come to life. 

The Cairo Museum is unique in many respects, not the least 
being that visitors are allowed to take photograplis of anything 
they wish. This sometimes proves disconcerting to international 
film stars, who are apt to find themselves facc-to-facc with an avid 
photographer wishing for nothing better than to have a famous 
star standing by one of his subjects. 

Famous film stars had begun coming to Egypt again, sometimes 
on holiday but more often on location. During the making of 
Cairo Road, a British film about smuggling narcotics, guests on 
Shepheard’s terrace watched a scene being taken in Ibrahim 
Pasha Street in which Eric Portman took part. Much of Cairo 
Road was filmed in the Canal Zone and a very amusing rumour 
spread from there »the terrace tables which no one bothered to 
verify or disprove. It appeared that one scene was filmed on the 
Suez Canal at a frontier pest, which showed men, who had 
crossed over from the Sinai desert, being searched by Customs 
<rificial5 for hashish. To give an air of realism, genuine ‘Hashish 
Sniffers’ had been enrolled among the extras. ‘Sixers’ are weE- 
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known to smuggleis. They have auper^ensitive noses and can smell 
the drug however well-hidden it may be. The ways of sneaking 
hashish through the Customs are many and varied; it can be 
liiddcn in a camel’s mouth, woven in baskets, sewn in garments 
and many other places, but it is difficult to hide its faint distinc¬ 
tive smell—save by unorthodox methods. For instance, camels 
have been forced to swallow small metal cylinders of the drug and 
when safely beyond officialdom's reach the animals are slain and 
the cylinders removed. When to the extremely liigh price the drug 
fetches a furtlicr sum can be added for the carcass of the bcast^ 
which is sold as meat-—it is understandable how tempting the 
whole procedure becomes- The method of forced feeding some¬ 
times ‘boomerangs' and it has been known for a canxel to regur¬ 
gitate such cylinders in the Customs’ shed. Nowadays, frontier 
posts Itavc ‘metal detector’ machines which can spot this trick by 
the aid of a moving needle, but in the ordinary way smugglers 
cannot bamboozle a ‘Sniffer', 

In the filming at the frontier everything was going according to 
plan. The travellers had disembarked at the Customs' post and the 
ferry which had brought them moved slowly back acit)Rs the 
canal; cameras were poised and turning. The director was de¬ 
lighted because the ‘SnilTers’ were acting so realistically, and the 
ocher extras portrayed just Che right amount of apprehci^n. 
Although the acting was superb, the script did not call for such 
violent gesticulation or shouting. Everyone was becomii^ excited 
and the director shouted ‘Cut*, to the peispirii^ photographers 
who had been intent on catchii^ every detail. The cameras ceased 
to turn, but the actors did not cease to act. Some wily hashish 
smugglers had thought the making of the film would provide a 
means of carying on their nefarious business and bad signed on as 
extras, and would certainly have got into Egypt with the drug bad 
not the ‘ SnifTers* discovered the plot. 

Many biblical and historical stones have been filmed In Egypt 
since then, The Egyptian, Land of ike Pharaohs and Joseph and 
fjis Brethren. The most grandiose of the television era was Cecil 
B. de Mule's The Ten Commandments with one of the most 
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ambitious film sets ever constructed in the desert. It represented 
the wails and gates of ancient Tonis and stretched from the 
Pyramids of Giaa to the Pyramids at Sakkam. The film ended in 
real romance, for tJie Egyptian Cavalry officer, Major Abbas el- 
Boghdadli, who acted os riding-instructor to Charlton Heston in 
handling the Pliaraonic war chariots, fell in love with Ciccilia 
Harper, granddaughter of Cecil Ik dc Milic. Sliordy after tlxc 
completion of the film they were married, 

The Cairene is a confirmed movie-addict and new air-con- 
diUoned super-cinemas had sprung up in Cairo, I'cjouiiig in the 
same names as such theatres in other capitals* -ICadio, Metro luul 
Rivoli. The latter was built by the Rank organization and seated 
some 3fOOO persons. Going to films was parlicttlarfy po|nilar In 
the warm weather when the ‘open air’ cinemas came into thdr 
own and the others ‘rolled back* their roofs. One, liic Diana, was 
close by Shepheard’s and films could be viewed from many of the 
hotel balconies. Egyptian films were coming to the fore, new 
studios near Mena House were hives of activity but American and 
British films continued to be favourites and were shown with 
French and Arabic sub-titles. 

Camelia, the first Egyptian star to become internationally 
known, was often seen at Shcplicard's. She had played one of the 
main roles in Cairo Road. Her rapid ascent to fame caused one 
American film critic to describe her full moulded mouth as ‘ bee- 
stung Ups’. Unfortunately she met an untimely death in an aircraft 
crash over the desert. Lilia, who is not only a gifted actress but has 
a charming singing-voice, became her successor. Like many other 
film surs she has made her home in a penthouse, not in London, 
New York or Paris, but above an exclusive block of flats, the 
Mobilia Building in Cairo. 

Since the war, Cairo had become alarmingly full of motor 
vehicles. Drivers kept thdr bands on car-homs> feelii^ this gave 
them the right of way, and the street vendors outside Shepheard’s 
became so talented in leaping out of the way to avoid being killed, 
chat any one of them could have flung himself into Spectre de la 
Rose with as much aplomb as a Nijinsky. 
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In spite of Cairo’s sleek c^, vMton at the pyramids still en* 
joyed riding camels in the orthodox way to see the sphinx. One 
fine autumn momiDg Mr. and Mrs. Harris arrived at the pyra¬ 
mids with one of Shcphcard’s dragomen. They wished to hire 
camels and after some deliberation the guide picked out two well- 
groomed animals from a handsome young Egyptian, who had a 
yellow rose tucked bcliind one ear. The beasts knelt obediently 
and were mounted. Mrs. Harris was surprised to find how quickly 
she iKcamc accustomed to the camel’s unusual gait. She wu a 
pretty girl and as her mount increased his pace the breeze blew 
her goklen hair out beliind her. The camel-owner rushed up to 
her side, admiration written on his fine features. 

‘Oh, madam, what beauty! what beauty!’ he cried. Mis. 
Harris was flattered. ‘What a romantic place to recave a compli¬ 
ment,’ she called back to her husband who was having a little 
difliculty with his reins. 

‘You are indeed blessed by Allah, madam I ’ Mrs. Harris looked 
down on the handsome young man. He plucked the yellow rose 
from beliind his car and, threading it through the bridle, said 
solemnly, T bestow this flower on the most beautiful creature at 
the pyramids—my caM£L ! ’ 

When Shepheard’s guests had occasion to go next door to 
Thomas Cook's they found Mr. Churchill, who had been in 
Egypt for many years, a mine of information and a teller of 
amuring talcs. 

Mr. Churchill employed a retired Egyptian brigadier to col¬ 
lect any large outstanding debts owing to his company. The 
brigadier was discretion itself and also had remarkable persever¬ 
ance. The director of a rich concern was very much in debt to 
Thomas Cook and refused to pay. He was approached twice by 
the brigadier but remained adamant. The br^adier's third visit 
resulted in a lor^ day’s argument. Finally, the director promised 
CO pay seventy-five per cent of the amount in cash, but he warned 
the brigadier that he would consider the whole debt dischaiged 
if he did this. The brigadier was uncertain what to do. 

‘May I use your telephone a moment to get in touch with Mr. 
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Churchill and ask his advice?’ he asked. The director was 
obviously taken aback. 

‘Do what?’ he asked. 

‘I must ask Mr. Ghurcbill for his advice,’ said the brigadier 
patiently, 

‘Do not bother to do chat,’ said the director hastily, ‘I will 
give you the whole amount by cheque. If Thomas? Cook can 
first of all afford to pay a brigadier to collect tlicir debts, and 
secondly telephone the cx-Prime minister 0/ Britain to ask for 
advice, who am I to argue?’ The director wrote out a cheque 
and gave it to the brigadier. The latter took it and made a liasty 
departure. 

Tourists frequented many eating-places near Shepheard's, one 
of the favourites being Si. Janies, a restaurant well-known for its 
wine and kebab; another was the Kursaal, on the opposite side 
of Ibrahim Pasha Street, which, though always crowded, was 
inexpensive and had a delightful tai^o band, Most fashionable 
was the Scarabe, an exclusive night-club wlicre members could 
bring their friends to dice and dance. When the Scarabe was 
surrounded by plain-clothes policemen, it meant that King Farouk 
was playing cards in the upstairs gaming-room—but he and his 
companions were never Coo engrossed in their gambling to miss the 
cabaret on the floor below. The show changed often but the same 
dancer always appeared, a beautiful girl whose ‘Danse du Ventre* 
made her as f amous as Sarnia Gamal. 

The Auherge des Pyramids was a fashionable restaurant, also 
frequented by King Farouk. In the summer there was an outdoor 
dance floor in an enchanting garden. The inside restaurant was 
large enough to stage spectacular revues; the d^cor was an osten¬ 
tatious copy of Shepheard’s entrance hall with tall pUlais painted 
with vividly coloured Pharaonic designs. A gipsy band played 
downstairs in a dimly lit night-club called the ‘V^ronique’, The 
King, with an entourage of young men, would usually arrive in 
time for the revue and, with a bottle of Pepsl-Cola in front of 
on his table, would watch the performeis with wrapt attention, 
while the tourists watched him. 
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A story is told that one night the King was dinir^ at Shop* 
beard’s and was attracted by a beautiful young woman who was 
stayii^ there. Next morning one of the palace equerries called at 
the hotel desk and inquired who she was. The Swiss derk replied 
that the names of guests were never divulged to strangers. The 
equerry asked to see the hotel registration book, The clerk curtly 
refused. In the name of the King the equerry demanded to knew 
wlio the girl was. The Swiss clerk still refused to give the informa¬ 
tion. The other man grew angry and said if his request was not 
granted the clerk had better be careful, there would be much 
trouble. The Swiss shrugged his shoulders and said he was merely 
obeying orders. The equerry stalked out of the front entrance in a 
furious temper. 

A short time later two armed guards walked to the desk and the 
Swiss clerk was told he had to leave immediately. He was given 
ten minutes in which to pack his bags, after wldcb he would be 
escorted to Cairo station. The reason?— 

It was not always the King who pursued attractive women— 
many pursued him. The manager was approached by a beautiful 
and well-known fUm star who asked him to arrange an incroduc- 
lion to the King. The manager demurred, saying he was very 
sorry but in his position such a thing was unthinkable. 

‘Why do you wish for an introduction?’ be asked curiously, 
‘You arc famous and can have any chwee of suitors.* 

‘WeU, for one thing,’ the film star said, ‘I am terribly in debt, 
1 live a most extravagant life, and 1 could leave Egypt with a dear 
conscience if I could pay my debts.’ 

‘A clear conscience! ’ laughed the manager. ‘No, I an\ very 
Sony, but I cannot make any plans for you to meet the King.’ 

T would rather have you help me, but if you won’t, I shall 
think of someone else. I will meet him—whether you help me or 
not.’ 

It was not difficult for the film actress to get a small fifth 
column to work. She managed to get an introductioo to one of the 
King’s entourage, and asked him to let her know when the King 
was next dining at Shepheard’s. Furthermore, she suggested that 
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he be a companion of the King that particular night so that if she 
was noticed by His Majesty he could be told who she was. 

All went according to her plan. Half-way ihrougli dinner the 
King*s friend drew His Majesty’s attention to the doorway. 
Through it glided the film star in a black, fonn-revealing diea 
that looked as if it had been grafted on her. She walked slowly 
across tlic room, imclulating with each siqi, site lowert ri licr head 
and her long blond hair fell over her eyes. she went by llic 
King’s table she tossed her hoid back widx a Hllc moue of annoy¬ 
ance so that her fair hair was tlirown back into phice. She looked 
at the King with large blue eyes, then lowered her long, sweeping 
lashes discreetly and continued walking slowly across the room 
and out the far door. 

A few days later the actress knocked at the manager’s office 
door. ‘Come in,’ he called. She entered widi a smug smile. ’1 
thought you would like to know that I have met the King,’ she 
said, ‘just as I said I would. My debts will be paid—including my 
bill at Shepheard’s-’ 

Tn fact your conscience is clear?’ 

‘Yes!—-but it is no thanks to you. However, I thought you 
might like to hiow that I always get wltat 1 want!’ And with tlib 
remark the film actress left the room, closing the door gendy 
behind her. The manager looked at the dosed door pensively for 
a few seconds then, shrugging his shoulders, went on with his 
work. 

Shepheard’s guests, however blas^, were never at a lo® as to 
what to do for amusement and there was something to suit all 
tastes; bridge for those who wished to stay in the hotel, bathing, 
yachting, gymkhanas and other outdoor sports for the more 
energetic and a small magazine called This JVeek in C/dro, which 
told of forthcoming events and places to visit, could always 
be obtained at the reception desk. As in the days of Samuel 
Shepheard, attending local festivals was the mest popular pastime 
among tourists, perhaps because of the novelty, and dragomen 
were only too pleased to make the airangements because they 
enjoyed them too. Two world wan had made no difference to 
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these ^e-old ceremonies. The main one was the departure to 
Mecca of the Holy Carpet which is presented each year by the 
Egyptian Government. 

During the last month o£ the Islamic year Muslims from 
all comers of the earth gather in groups for rdi^us rites. 
Those who can afford it Hock to the Holy City of Mecca, which 
each Muslim tries to visit at least once during his lifetime, and it 
is during the pilgrimage that the Holy Carpet Is presented at 
Mecca. Before it leaves Cairo it is dedicated on one of the city 
fnaidftns, where a gigantic marquee, hung with beautiful E|yi> 
dan tapestries, is erected. Troops surround it, The near-by streets 
arc thronged with people for it is a public holiday. From early 
morning religious leaders, government officials and distinguished 
guests drive through crowds of excited people to the maidan. The 
Egyptian President, Prime Minister, or whoever takes the leading 
part, is greeted by a salute of guns after which the national andiem 
is played. 

The ptoccssion bearing the precious burden starts from Old 
Cairo. Special white camels of great endurance are bred by the 
Omdehs of Assulc to carry the Kiswa —as the Holy Carpet is 
called—but in the parade it is borne coffin-high on the shoulders 
of hand-picked troops. Valued at some ;£6,ooo the Kiswa is 
made up of several pieces of hne black brocade, exquisitely h^d- 
embroidered with silver and gold. 

Camd-riders lead the parade and behind them come, in turn, 
cameleers playing reed pipes, the Kiswa —like a loi^ black 
glittering dragon—and the howdah—a palanquin of multi¬ 
coloured brocades mounted on a camel which is in memory 
of an Egyptian queen who made the pilgrimage many years ago 
—then troops with waving green, white and ydlow banners in¬ 
scribed with texts from the Koran. 

The colourful procession marches round the maidan seven 
times. After kissing the bridles of the camels ebeaen to carry the 
Kiswa, the Chief Personage takes a large symbolic key—which 
gains entrance for the Holy Carpet to the inner sanctuary at 
Mecca—from a gold-embroideitd, green silk bag and hands it to 
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the ‘Emir el Haj’—the Prince of the Pi^image. The fonnalidcs 
of departure are now over and the Kiswa passes on its way 
through the crowds who clap their hands and shout blessings as 
the parade goes by. The procession Is known as the Mahmal^ihe 
‘Carrying*. 

In the old days, an elderly sheikh rode in the procession on a 
camel flanked on cither side iyy huge baskets containing Csics. 
This was certainly a relic of ancient times when cats were wor¬ 
shipped in Egypt The practice ceased in 1886. 

When the Kisiva reaches Mecca, it replaces the one wluch 
had been brought over the same route tlic preceding year, llie 
Kaaboy a huge black stone in the courtyard of the Great Mosque, 
is reverently washed with pure rose water before the new Kxswa 
is placed over it. The old KUwa is cut into many pieces and the 
King of Saudi Arabia distributes the beautiful remnants to emi¬ 
nent pilgrims. In the meantime, the needlewomen in Cairo have 
begun to embroider the new Kiswdy iot it takes exactly twelve 
months to make. 

The Nile, whose annual flooding has brought either life or 
death to the people of Egypt since time immemorial, plays a part 
in another festival called ‘The Cutting of the Khalig’, which gives 
tourists a fasdoating glimpse of Egyptia past. 

Centuries ago, at the rising of the river in August, a fair virgin 
was thrown into the mud-thickened river, it being hoped that her 
sacrifice would appease the spirit of the swirling current. Today, 
instead of a maiden, a beautifully dressed doll is thrown into the 
NUc from a befUgged riverboat. Thousands of holidaymakers 
throng the banks and cheer when the doll is thrown overboard 
and sightseers join the happy crowds either on the banks, or in 
boats that ply up and down the river. As soon as darkness falls, 
displays of fireworks Ught up the river and the night sky. 

A thousand years ago the Cutting of the Khalig was attended 
by the Faiimiic Caliph, accompanied by ten thousand knights 
wearily golden armour, studded with jewels and blazoned with 
the Cidiph’s name. Behind the kn^ts followed a long line of 
donkeys, hung with golden trappings. The procession started near 
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the Mousky aad included Moorish, Berber, Peraau and Turkish 
soldiers, while the Caliph and his entourage followed at the rear. 
An umbrella was held over the royal head and eunuchs swung 
inccnsc'bumers as they walked along, Today, the lavish splen¬ 
dour is gone, but gaiety and laughter sdll ring out in thankfulness 
to old Mother Nile for having laid her bounty at her peopIe*s feet 
for yet another year. 

The delightful reason for ‘Shem cl Nessim', another national 
festival is the celebration of the hrst day of spring. The name of 
the holiday means ‘ Smell the Breeze’, and it is fixed by the Coptic 
calendar for the Monday following Easter Sunday. However, it is 
not a religious holiday and everybody, irrespective of race, joins 
in. Jewellery and new clothes arc worn on'Shem el Ncssim* and 
everyone parades in the public parks and gardens to celebrate 
speingome. 

During Kamadan, which in the Muslim faith is similar to the 
Christian lenten season, visitors are sometimes invited to the mid¬ 
night feasts. Ramadan begins when the new moon rises in the 
ninth month of the Muslim year, and from then for twenty-dght 
days a strict fast is observed from dawn to sunset. During the fast 
no water or food may the lips of a true believer during day¬ 
light—nor may he couch a woman. Muslims say that it is only by 
drastic fasting that a man*5 spirit can be free of the fiesh and his 
sins for^ven. Others believe that the prophet ordained the fast 
that the rich and well-fed should know how the poor and hui^ry 
feel and henceforth be more generous. 

Working through the day and being up practically all night will 
tire the strongest man. While it may not be noticeable to the casual 
visitor living in an hotel, the management arc only too well aware 
of it because servants become exhausted by the day’s end. 

At sunset believers swallow a little liquid or cat some fruit, but 
wait until the middle of the night for a real repast. As sunset may 
not begin at exactly the same time in different pans of the coun¬ 
try, no definite minute can be fixed for ending the fast. A cannon 
is fired in each town at whatever time the local dignitaries decide 
sunset has begun. 
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During Ramadan, crowds gather at sunset along the banks d 
the Nile, clutching slices of water-melon in their hot hands, so that 
wlien the signal sounds no time may be lost in assuaging their 
lliirst. Few men make the misuke of over-drinking which results 
only in nausea. Should the Muslim be a wcaltliy merchant, he 
rctii'Cs and sleeps in the usual way at night, while .servants prepare 
the main meal whicli is approximately at t%vo o’clock in tlie morn¬ 
ing. His houseliold is awakened when the meal is ready and all sit 
down to a substantial icpast, after whicJi tlicxc is udking and 
smoking before retiring to lied again. 

During Riimadan the sick and the young do not fast, while 
there are various drcumstances in wliich dispensation is granted 
—for instance a journey. 

King Zog of Albania was staying at Shcplicard’s when Kir^ 
Farouk invited him for an iftah —the main meal at night during 
Ramadan. Duiing the preceding day King Zog and his en¬ 
tourage were unhappy about ilxe strict fasiir^ imposed on them by 
the hotel staff. I’hen it was suddenly remembered that Muslims 
‘in tmosii’ need not adhere to tlie rules so they succumbed and 
were served luncheon in one of the private salons. 

Well after midnight during Ramadan, dragomen will take 
visitors to parts of Cairo where night has been turned into day. 
Fasting has ceased, the tension of the long, hoc day is over and 
the cafis are full of carefree people, There is an cxdted diatter 
of children who stay up with their parents. The news of the day 
is discussed while moonlight seeps down through awnings of the 
fiontless shops. A brisk trade in food goes on. As the moon wanes 
dragomen take sleepy tourists back to their hotels. The streets 
gradually empty towards dawn, but the dty is scarcely at rest 
before the sun rises on anocha* day of Ramadan. 
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‘May I see the Manager?’ 

A Shbpiiearo’s Hotel manager hacl jiist finished his moxTimg^s 
work. He felt tired and was glad to be alone. Lighting a cigarette 
he leaned back in his chair and glanced out of the window. He 
had been too busy to notice that the usual blue sky was turning to 
an ominous yellow and now he knew why he was feeling weary, 
a sand^orm was beginning—the dread khamsin. Swirling spirals 
of sand would be dancing crazily acrose the floor of the desert like 
vast, unearthly spinning-tops. Bedouin and their beasts would be 
seeking what belter they could before the real storm broke. Then 
hot, gusty winds would stir up great sheets of sand particles which 
would obliterate everything. By the way the blue of the sky was 
blotted out he knew that spinning clouds of infinitesunaJ grains of 
sand were already sweeping through the dty and people in the 
stitcu would be finding their teeth gritty and their nostrils irritated 
by the eddying dust. 

There was a knock at the door but the manager did not answer; 
instead he took the receiver off his telephone and in crisp tones 
ordered that the hotel windows and shutters be closed immedi¬ 
ately. He cradled the receiver as one of the safiagis entered the 
room. 

*I did knock, sir/ he said hesitatingly, ‘but when I heard you 
on the telephone I decided to come in quickly to dese your win¬ 
dows.’ 

‘Quite r^ht, Abdul! 1 have just rung the housekeeper to see 
that cverythii^ is shut up right away.’ The safragi floished fasten¬ 
ing the shuiiera. ‘ Tm afraid this is going to be a bad khamsin, sir-’ 

The manager did not answer out gestured to Abdul to leave the 
room. As the door was opened he heard someone ask, ‘ May I see 
the manager?’ Abdul looked over his shoulder questionii^Iy, The 
V *77 
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manager smiled and nodded his head. A man entered. He looked 
very angry and red of face. ‘Good morning, Mr. King, said the 
manager, ‘ wltat can 1 do for you?’ 

‘Change this damn’ weather! This is my fust day here—and 
look at it outside. I took my wife out to have a cocktiiil on the 
terrace before lunch and the place is unbearable. 7’hc air is hot 
and dusty and there is nobotly about. My travel i^cnt told me that 
Egypt had a perfect dimAie,’ 

'Nothing is ever quite perfect, sir,’ smilctl tlw: manager, ‘tliLs 
storm will not last long.’ 

‘One of your servants told me it might last three or four days.’ 

‘That is most exceptional. These stoims occur perhaps three or 
four times a year, but they are usually over in a day—sometimes 
in an hour or two.’ 

‘Your servant also said the temperature will probably reach one 
hundred degrees.’ 

‘Perhaps, nr, but you will not notice it very mucli at Shep- 
hcard’s. Everyone remarks on our high ccilii^ and cool corridors, 
Do you and your wife play bridge? * 

‘Well, yes!’ admitted Mr. King grudgir^y ‘—but I did n« 
come to Egypt to play bridge.’ 

‘Do let me take you along to the bridge-room for the moment, 
by the time you’ve played a few rubbers, the stoim may be over.* 

The manager had only just returned from seeing the Kings 
setded in the card-room when there was another knock at his door 
amid one this time. 

‘Come in I * he called wearily- He knew of old that the khamsins 
affected both visitors and residents and it would be a day when 
small complaints would loom out of all proportion. A pretty, 
middle<ag^ woman came in. She was plump, with faded blond 
hair but her blue eyes had lost none of their youthfulness. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you, but I would value your advice so 
much if you have a moment to spare.* 

‘ Of course, madam 11 should be pleased to help you in any way 
lean.’ 

‘Do you mean that?’ she regarded him coyly- 
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^May I see the Manager?’ 

‘You ar« Mrs. Feeney are you n«?’ 

‘Yes! How clever of you to remember my name.’ 

‘Are you worried about somethings—the storm perhaps?’ 

‘Oh, nor 

' What can I do for you Mrs. Feeney? * At least the khamsin had 
not annoyed one guest. 

'WeU, you $cc I am staying here by mysdf 

‘Yes?* 

‘ I have never been in Egypt before and I would hate to do 
anything silly. I would value your advice as to what to do and 
what not to do.’ 

‘Do you mean that you wish to observe the customs of the 
country?’ 

‘In a way. Who are the sort of people I ought to avoid when I 
am out alone?’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Feeney, the question does not arise. We have hotel 
guides and you can either go out with a large party or a small 
one—by car, by eaniage, what you please.* 

‘I should like to go out alone.’ 

‘That could be quite easily ananged, the hotel dragomen arc 
completely trustworthy and will see that you do not get ch^ed 
too much for anything. I can arrai^e for one of them to take you 
wherever you wish to go. Many of our guests prefer to go sight- 
sedng alone.’ 

‘ Could I go alone, completely alone to shop ? ’ 

‘Why, of covuse; not the alleyways, but then you would not 
go into those in any large city. The main streets are as safe here 
as anywhere.’ 

‘Oh, good! 1 might decide to go dghtseeii^ after shopping,’ 

‘Well, get a taxi back to the hotel and we will see that you are 
looked after.’ 

‘There seem to be many nice guides in the street, might 1 not 
hire one of these?’ 

*1 do not advise it,* said the manager, ‘you might get a good 
man, you might not. Some of these men suggest the mc«c hair- 
raising trips.’ 
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‘What trips?’ 

‘WdJ,’ the manager laughing, ‘some of them propose a 
night in the desert, in a tent hung with tapestries and food served 
by moonlight—that sort of trip would be asking for trouble if you 
were alone.* 

‘ I see what you mean. I am glad I came. It is very difllcult for 
a woman trav^ing alone in a strange country. I hope I have not 
taken up too much of your time?’ 

‘That is perfectly all right.’ The manager rose to hi*? feet and 
saw Mrs. Feeney out of his oflicc. He had jwt closi‘<I the door 
when there was another knock. He opened it and outside stood 

Monsieur V-, a wealthy owner of several large departmental 

stores in France. 

‘ May I see you a moment?’ 

‘Certainly, do come and take a seat. T>o you smoke?’ The 

manager offered a box of c^ars. Monricur V- took one 

thoughtfully and settled in his chair. 

‘Look here,’ he began, ‘I have come to Iiave a little talk. My 
wife and I find Shepheard’s delightful, our suite is most comfort¬ 
able and Che food quite excellent, but one little thing has hap¬ 
pened which 1 should hkp to point out.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘We arrived with some fifteen pieces of luggage and only four¬ 
teen were delivered to our suite.’ 

‘But, Monsieur V-, you have been here a fortnight. Have 

you only just discovered this loss?’ 

‘No! I noticed it at the time, but it was such a small matter I 
did not bother you about it. It was a leather bag containing my 
own personal toilet articles, some books and a few peisonal things. 
I thought it might turn up.’ 

‘I have heard nothing about it. Our staff is very reliable, but I 
will certainly make inquiries.’ 

‘Do not bother, it was only a small bag. The main thing is that 
we are enjoying our holiday. I must be off to lunch and not keep 
you fitan your work. Good day! ’ Monsieur V had not lit his 
cigar and, almost as an afterthought, put it in his breast pocket 
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as he walked towards the door. He dosed it carefully behind him. 
The manager looked worried. There was something about Mon¬ 
sieur V- that he did not like. However, he would foi^et 

Monsieur V-(or the moment. He was feeling hungry and 

would go to lunch. He opened the door and came face to face with 
one of his bStes noires —handsome Rudolf Piers. 

‘I believe you sent for me yesterday,’ said the new anival. 

‘Yes, I did,’ said the manager with a agh. ‘ Why didn’t you 
come?’ 

T was very busy,’ said Rutlolf walking into tlie oflxcc and sitting 
down in a chair without waiting to be asked. The manager went 
back to his desk and sat down facing Rudolf. 

‘Rudolf I You must not come to the terrace again.’ 

‘Come, now, that is hardly police. The terrace is open to the 
public.’ 

' I cannot have men of your type worrying the guests.* 

Rudolf laughed. ‘Many of your lonely women guests would 
not say chat.’ 

‘I have everyone to think of, not just a few sex-starved women. 
There axe other ways of making money-’ 

‘But not so much, my dear sir.’ 

‘No doubt, but I am warning you this type of thing must stop.’ 

‘I do not think you arc in a position to stop me doing anything. 
I do not harm anyone.’ Rudolf pulled a small pistol from lus 
pocket. ‘ I should hate to hurt the manager of Shepheard’s, but 
you had better not try me too far.’ 

T think you must be out of your mind, Put that dangerous 
thing away,* said the manager, his heart beaibg more quickly 
than usual. 

‘ I suppose you think I would not use this? ’ 

‘You could, but it would be stupid because you would have to 
pay a high price—perhaps your own life.’ The manager hoped 
he sounded calm. Rudolf pocketed his weapon. ‘I just wish to say 
before 1 leave your office that I do no harm to anyone. If women 
like me it is no fault of mine. If I make money out of them it is 
no buines of yours. Why stop me having tea on the terrace? Stop 
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your guests ruiuiiDg after me instead.’ Rudolfs voice shook with 
emotion. 

‘I refuse to discus anythiog further with you, Rudolf, but I 
warn you that if you do not stop importuning my guests I shall 
report you to the police.’ 

‘You could prove nothing and only make a fool of yourself.’ 
Rudolf produced his pistol again and passed it back and forth 
between his hands. 

‘Do not come to this office again in a threatening mood. Your 
life would not be worth much if you shot me!* 

‘ i am not the fool you think. I just wished you to know I have a 
weapon. Should I use it against you I will do so with great cunning 
—and at the right time.’ The manager stood up. ‘Good day, 
Rudolf!’ Rudoif stood up also. ‘Good day,’ he said, pocketing his 
pistol again and, with feline grace, glided out of the room. The 
manager put his hand to his forehead. It was damp. He decided it 
was not lunch he needed but a good stiff whisky and soda. 

As he left his office Mr. King came up to him, a smile wreathing 
his face. ‘Look at the sun,’ Mr. King pointed towards the en¬ 
trance door where sunrays were busily dandng on the glass of 
the swinging door. ‘The sky is blue again. My wife and I are 
going to the pyramids in an hour’s time. It was the shortest stoim 
I ever remember. You said it might be over by the time wc played 
a few rubbers of bridge. Your servants say you are always ri^t.’ 

‘I wish that was true,’ smiled the manager. 

Late that evening the manager went out to the terrace to get a 
breach of fresh air. The storm might never have been and there 
was a glorious sunset. Out of the comer of hU eye he saw Rudolf 
handing a woman into a taxi and then jump in after her. The 
manager righed. One of his worst headaches was keeping men like 
RudoU and other unsavoury people off the terrace—an almost 
impcesible job. Framed notices inside the hotel warned waiters— 
in Arabic and French—that they were not to consort with or 
serve underirablc clients. The terrace, open to the public and 
peppered with well-known peraonalitks, drew unscrupulous 
people like a magnet, and how was one to say which man or 
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pretty, well-dressed giri was up to no good. There had never been 
a rule against unescorted women on the terrace, and there was no 
cover charge; anyone could sit down, order a cup of coffee and 
stay as long as he or she pleased. Lately it bad been necessary to 
place small cardboard notices under the ash-trays stating that 
something to eat mtist be ordered with each cup of coffee. 

The manager had noticed that a very beautiful, unknown girl 
had become an habituie of the terrace and he had been keeping 
an eye on her. She was here again this evening and sat at the 
table wliich Rudolf had vacated. He saw her pass a note to a man 
at the table next to her—a guest at the hotel—who lore it up and 
placed the pieces in an ash-tray before moving to another (able. 
The manager had been suspicious of the girl’s intentions for some 
dme. He walked up to her table and asked her to come into the 
hotel with him, Once in the privacy of his o(hcc, he regarded her 
gravely and s aid he had seen her try to solicit a guest, and would 
report the matter to the police unless she stayed away from the 
terrace. The girl flew into a rage and said she was the daughter of 
a Pasha and how dare he talk to her like that, When asked which 
Pasha she gave the name of a very well-known man whom the 
manager knew. 

‘ I know the Pasha well. I also happen to know he has no chil¬ 
dren ! ’ he said. 

‘He s my father. How dare you say he is not,’ 

* I do not know or care who your father is, but I want you to 
promise me you will not worry the guests on the terrace.’ 

‘My father would be furious if he heard you talking to me like 
this.’ 

*The Pasha is actually in the Moorish Hall at this very moment 
Would you like me to send for him to verify what you are sayit^?’ 

‘YesI’ cried the furiously, ‘get him in.* 

‘ Do you mean what you say? ’ 

‘Yes—get him in.’ 

‘AU right!’ 

The manager wrote a note, rang for a safrap and told him to 
g>ve it to the Pasha. 
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'You had better sit down,’ he said to the girf, She did so and 
the adversaries regarded each other in silence. 

The safrap returned with the Pasha, a rotund, cheerful man. 

‘ Good evening, Pasha,’ said the manager, ‘I am sorry to distuih 
you but this ^rl claims you are her father, I know it is quite 
untrue.’ 

The girl was eyeing the Pasha provocatively. She creesed one 
shapely leg over the other. 

'I have told the manager you arc my father. It is true, isn’t it?* 

The Pasha looked at the manager and winked. 

'Do you mean to say this girl is your daughter, Pasha?’ asked 
the manager icily. 

‘Yes!* said the Pasha. 

‘Will you kindly see that your daughter does not bang around 
the terrace?’ 

‘I will see that she is otherwise engaged,* said the Pasha. 

‘ Gome, my dear, we must not waste the manager’s time,’ and 
taking the g^’s aim he led her towards the door. The Pasha 
looked back at the manager behind the girl’s back and winked a 
second time. 

‘And ibc servants say 1 am always right,* said the manner to 
himself bitterly. 

' The following afternoon he saw the girl was sitting on the ter¬ 
race again. Rudolf sauntered jauntily up the steps. Two other 
girls were sitting at separate tables who were not residents of the 
hotel. Things are going too far, thought the manager to himself. 
Suddenly he had a brainwave. He walked back into the hotel with 
a sn^c on his face. Some thirty minutes later, men in white over¬ 
alls arrived laden down with ladders and tins of paint Safragis 
began stacking tables and chairs, then took them into the hotel. A 
waiter nailed a large notice to one of the awning posts—Shef^ 
beard’s terrace was to be closed for an indehnice period while 
decorating went on. 

The followii^ morning the manager came out onto the terrace 
before breakfast. He had slept well the preceding night, the sun 
was shining, the air was crisp and the smell of new paint hung in 
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th^ ixt. fdt pleased with life. He was standiag watching a man 
who was precariously perched on a ladder when one of the house¬ 
keepers came bustling out of the entrance. 

' Excuse me, sir,’ she said, '1 bate to disturb you so early in the 
morning but I am a little worried.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘WeUj sir, Mrs. Feeney’s bed was not dept in last niglit and 
nobody Im seen her since yesterday lunch*tinic.' 

‘Mrs. Feeney?’ the manager looked purded; then he remem¬ 
bered the faded blonde with the vivid blue eyes who had called to 
see him during the khamsin. Before he cotUd say anything 
a taxi drew up at the bottom of the sKCfs and out stepped Mrs. 
Feeney herself. The housekeeper’s eyes widened. 

' You do not need to worry,’ he said to the housekeeper hastily, 

‘ there is Mrs. Feeney, no doubt she has spat the night aw^ay with 
friends.' 

‘Oh, I need not have bothered you after all,’ said the house¬ 
keeper with relief in her voice. ‘ 1 will carry on with my work.’ 

The manager sniffed the new paint again with pleasure. It was 
stiff a lovely morning and he was determined Mrs. Feeney should 
not stop him enjoying his breakfast. He looked at Mrs. Feeney-— 
but she did not look at him; her colour rose as he stepped aside to 
let her pass. Her shoes were dusty and left a sandy trail behind 
them.... 

After breakfast the manager was on his way to bis office when 

Monsieur V-appeared along the corridor with a middle-aged, 

well-preserved woman who wore a lemon tweed suit. *I am leav¬ 
ing today and just wished to say what a delightful time we have 
spent here. This is my wife.’ The manager shook hands with 
Madame V-. ‘Won’t you come into my office?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes I we have come to pay you a little visit. ’ 

‘ Do come in and sit down. 1 presume that you found your miss¬ 
ing case. None of my staff knew anything about it and as I did 
not hear from you again 1 knew it must have turned up.’ 

‘No! it did not, I am sorry to say,’ said Monsieur V- 

‘ But why did you not let me know ? ’ 
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‘My dear fellow, it was a small thing,’ Monsieur V-waved 

the whole matter aside. 

‘You must not say that, ch4ri,’ gently chided his wife. 

‘You see/ she continued turning to the manager, ‘my hiwband 
hates to make a fuss about anything but that bag Ixad irreplace¬ 
able things in it, his toilet articles, silvcr-backcel brushes and 
so on.’ 

‘Arc you quite sure that the bag arrived with you?’ 

* 01 course/ said Madame V-imlignantly. 

‘My dear, do not make a fuss- What will ihc manager tliink 
of us?’ 

‘I do not care what he thinks. Before we pay our bill I feel he 
ought to know that the bag has been stolen by someone in thi< 
hotel.’ 

‘My dear/ said Monsieur V-getting to his feet, ‘you must 

not get excited. You know wbat women are/ he said helplessly to 
the manager. ‘It is nobody’s fault. Just one of those unfortunate 
things that happens sometimes, even at the best hotels. Come! let 

us go to the desk and I will settle our bill.’ Monsieur V-took 

his wife’s hand. She tu^ed herself free. 

‘I will not leave this room until we get your missing bag [ * 

‘Madame, do not upset yourself,’ said the manager pleasantly, 
‘1 should do as your husband suggests.’ 

‘Aren’t you going to do anything?’ asked Madame V—— in a 
ra^e. ‘What do you mean by treating us like tins—and at Shop- 
beard’s of all places/ 

‘ 1 suggest you do as your husband says, madame.’ 

‘You—you-’ Words failed Madame V-, she turned to 

her husband. ‘Don’t stand there like that. Do something, this is 
the first time an hotel has not paid us compensation ! ’ 

At this point Monsieur V-flushed a deep purple, and drag¬ 

ging his expcetuladng wife by the arm, hurried her out of the 
room. 

Strange, thought the manager to himself, how I knew there 
something not quite right about that story from the begin¬ 
ning, the man’s face was shifty. He glanced at a framed picture on 
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his desk. It coptained a Christmas card in the form of a poem^^ 
with apologies to Rudyard Kipling’s ‘If*—from Freddy Elwert 
who had sent it from Zurich. He read it through^ smiling when he 
came to the fifth verse. 

If you can judge good wdne and when to buy it, 

And know just how to store and when to sell; 

Or rccogniic a vintage when you try it; 

If you can talk on cuvdes and Mcecilc; 

If you can buy best Scotch and help to cook it, 

And understand the secrets of each dish, 

Or cut and store fresh meat and nicely hook it. 

If you can tie a bird or skin a fish. 

If you can speak Italian like a native. 

And put a Rusrian strainer at his ease, 

If you can charm and be appreciative, 

In Spanish, French and Gennan'Portuguese, 

If you can always do and say what’s proper 

And mix with Court and Church and Stage and E«aw, 

If you can mix with Silver, Gold and Copper; 

And get on well with rich and well with poor. 

If you can be a king of variation, 

And feel the public pulse and make it throb. 

If you can love the wondrous animation. 

And all the teeming problems of your job. 

If you can fight tremendous oppositioo. 

If you can get the penny and the bun. 

And view a hundred different propositions, 

And visualize the prcepcct in each oi^e 

If you can make a convert of a miser, 

Though it may bring your powers to the test, 

If you can make him feel so much the wiser, 

In persuadir^ him to eat and drink the beet, 
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U you can meet a man who’s lose his temper, 

Who slates you left and right for all you’ve done, 

If you can tcU yourself he’s got distemper 
And tlien convince him that he’s had good fun. 

If you can read a face and what’s inside it, 

And know all men and women at a glance. 

Or guess a trickster’s trick before he’s tried it, 

If you can tell just when to take a chance. 

If you can face a Board tfiat’s tluifty minded, 

And tell it how you want some money spent, 

If you can open eyes that have been blinded, 

And then with purest logic gain consent. 

If you can win your staff yet be respected, 

And make them part and parcel of your plan, 

If you can know they’ll do just what’s expected, 

And feel they’re behind you to a man. 

If you can live a day with heavy onus, 

And remember even then, when day is done, 

That someone on your staff deserves a bonus. 

You’ll make a hotel uanager, my son. 

The manager wrote a note and rang for a safragt. When die 
man airived he said, 'Please take this to the doctor. Wait until he 
reads it and if he can come and have coffee with me see that a 
tray for two is sent in here.’ The safragi went off on his errand and 
the manager sat back at his desk and lit a cigarette. He thought to 
himself that the hotel was lueky to have such a fine doctor—and 
such a diplomatic one. Only the previous night the doctor had 
come to his rescue, An American couple had returned from a 
party with an Egyptian friend. All three had obviously drunk too 
much and the wife decided not to go upstairs with her husband 
but to go on to another party with the Egyptian. There was a 
scene. The husband insisted that his wife come upstairs, the wife 
refused and the Egyptian, deciding as people b^an to gather that 
discretion was the better part of valour, hurried out of the hotel. 
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The manager had contrived co entice the quarrelling couple up* 
stairs to the privacy of their own room, but there they had con¬ 
tinued to shout at each other and the wife had hurled a standard- 
lamp to the floor and become hysterical. The manager telephoned 
for the doctor, who came immediately. Siting the situation up at a 
glance the doctor smilingly said he would ‘take over*. The 
manager had left the room thankfully. 

The safragi returned to say the doctor would join the manager 
in a few minutes. When the doctor airived he said, * I am so glad 
you asked me in for coffee, 1 v/anted to tell you what happened 
after you left last night.* 

‘1 felt rather guilty leaving you to cope with such an unruly 
pair!* 

‘Oh! it was not too bad. I had my bag, as you know, and sug¬ 
gested an injection of luminal to steady the wife’s nerves and that 
soon had a tranquillizing effect. Her husband was in 00 condition 
to help her get into bed. He was sitting on the bathroom floor and 
refused to get up, so I had to help her undress. A bit difficult, 
especially when I tried lo get her two lc|5 into one pyjama leg— 
not really my line of country 1 ' The doctor smiled: ‘However, I 
managed, then I gave her a further injection and she quietened 
down nicely while I dragged the husband into the bedroom, 
helped him undress as well and got him to bed. Have you heard 
from them this morning?* 

‘They telephoned down for their breakfast to be sent to their 
room.* 

‘Oh, they’ll be all right,’ said the doctor, ‘and wlule I am here 
I must tell you about a little joke Chat has been played in the 
hotel lately.* He settled more comfortably in his chair and lit a 
c^arette. 

‘You know I attend Lady Celia—at the Semiramis Hotel? She 
is a dear old soul but is so strict with her two nieces who live with 
her it IS quite unbelievable. She never allows them out without 
her.* 

But they were staying here last week, Doctor. I know them well, 
very nice girls. They were staying here alone.* 
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‘I know, but listen I The girls saved quite a bit of money osten¬ 
sibly to go on a sightseeing lour to Jerusalem. Lady Celia ap¬ 
proved of this and did not mind them gang with a party of elderly 
people. They know one of the telephone girls here at Shepheard’s 
and asked if she would hdp them play a little ruse and she t^rccd- 
Instcad of going to Jerusalem tltcy came to Slicplitsird’s and the 
telephone operator would ring Che Semiramis and say, “King 
David Hotel, Jerusalem, calling*’, and then one of Utc niccca 
would talk to the aunt, They spent a whole week here without 
Lady Celia beir^ any the wiser and all their fricntla kept the 
secret. I must admit that 1 myself went out on one party witli 
them, together with some other people from the British Embassy. 
I had a twinge of conscience a couple of days ago when I went to 
see their aunt. You know, she always insists I have a glass of 
champagne with her before 1 leave and while I was drinking it 1 
suddenly felt the joke had gone far enough. 1 said I would fetch 
her nieces from the station when they returned from Palestine. 
She was delisted. When I got back to Shepheard’s I told the girls 
their luck could not hold out much longer and that they had 
better go back to their aunt. They agreed. Their ally made one last 
telephone call from the “King David Hotel** and one of the 
niece told Lady Celia they would be rctuming the following day. 
I drove them home in ray car.* 

* 1 would not have taken part in that deep-laid plot,* smiled the 
manager. 

'That is why, my dear chap, you knew nothing about Jt,* 
laughed the doctor. 

‘Well, I can also tell you something amusing,* said the manager. 
‘Whether it is true or not I will leave you to judge; it is also about 
the Semimius. You know that sometimes the Aga Khan stays 
here and sometimes at the Semiramis?* 

‘Yes!’ 

‘The story goes that be sent inquiries to the Semiramis as to 
what it would cost him per night if he had two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and a ritting*room. The answer was fifteen pounds. 
Later the same day a rather portly gentleman in an iU-fitting suit. 
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long beard and strong glasses, walked into the Semiramis foyer to 
the reception desk and the following conversation look place: 

‘ “What is the daily cost for a sitting-room, two bedrooms and 
two bathrooms?” 

*Thc reception clerk looked the poitly gentleman over, sC his 
ba^ trousers, dusty shoes, the ill-kcmpt beard and the squashed 
hat which had been pulled well down over the man’s forehead. 

‘ “Ninepounds,sir!” 

‘ "Why did yon quote fifteen pounds then? ” The portly gentle¬ 
man tugged ai his beard. It came aw^y in his hand and disclosed 
the angry features of—the Aga Khan! ’ 

The two men laughed. 

‘ When the Khan leaves Shepheard’s I love watching the 
ceremony with which he tips the staff,’ said the doctor. 

Guests enjoyed the unusual spectacle as well. Just before depar¬ 
ture, the Aga Khan would go to the terrace and sitting in a com¬ 
fortable chair, the Begum seated on bis right, the servants lined 
up in front of him, would dispense largess to each according to 
bis status. Should a new sefra^ hope to get more than his share 
by coming up a second time, a gentle tug on the sleeve from the 
Begum would cause the Aga Khan to eye the culprit with great 
severity and the man would slink away with downcast eye. 

The terrace was always full to overflowing when it was known 
that a distinguished visitor was about to anive. The day that 
Moussadek was expected not only were the terrace tables full, but 
extra police were stationed by the hotel and crowds of people 
gathered along the street, The manager waited on the exaa spot 
by the front entrance, where so many managers before him had 
waited to receive important guests. A cheer and the chanted 
words, ‘Moussadek! Moussadek!’ made him advance to the top 
of the steps. The thin figure of the meet influential man in Persia 
—so soon to bring adversiry to his country through the chacs he 
made of the oil industry—was coming up in spritely fashion, a 
retinue of his fellow countrymen close on his heels and behind 
them came a mass of unruly youths. * Moussadek! Moussadek!’ 
they shouted as they swarmed up the steps and pushed their way 
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through the tables. Some of the guests looked worried—not at all 
certain whether the mob was for or against the new arrival. Police 
were having difficulty retraining the crowd below the steps. 

The manager guided his distingiiislied visitor through the hall 
to a waiting lift When they emerged on the fust floor, youths had 
already raced up the staircase and were running along the corri¬ 
dor to meet llicm, still clianting ‘Moussadek! Moussstdek! ’ One of 
the great man’s retinue held up his Imnd. Immediately the shouting 
ceased. He opened a littk cloth bag he was carrying and lavislily 
distributed silver coins, after which the yooiljs made off down¬ 
stairs. 

In the meantime the manager and Moussadek, who delighted 
in the French language and spoke it extremely well, were discuss¬ 
ing plans for his visit, The manager led hb guest to one of the 
spacious suites overlooking the garden at the back of tlic hotel. 

‘Before I leave you, Your Excellency, I must say what a 
pleasure it is to find you looking so well,’ said the manager, ‘the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, is waiting in a private 
room downstairs and has asked me to see If you will receive him 
right away?’ 

Moussadek’s animated conversation came to an abrupt halt. 
His spritcly step faltered, consternation spread over the faces of 
his rednue. 

‘I am an old, ill man,’ he said weakly, ‘ 1 must go to bed imme¬ 
diately. Tell the Prime Minister I shall receive him, but I am 
afraid he will have to come to my bedside.’ 

The manager bowed and made his departure. He went down¬ 
stairs and gave Nahas Pasha the message. The Prime Minister 
looked worried. ‘Is he too ill to receive me?’ 

‘Oh, no, Your Excellency,’ said the manager truthfully. 

* Perhaps we should give him a few minutes to rest after his loi^ 
journey.’ 

'Yes 11 quite agree. Then 1 should like you to take me to him,* 
said the Prime Minister. 

A short time later the manager knocked at Moussadek’s door. 
‘Come in,’ said a feeble voice. The two men entered. Moussadek’s 
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thirt frame ^va3 clad in striped pyjamas, and he was propped up 
in bed with a couple of pillows. Hb eyes filled with tears as he 
looked at Nahas Pasha- 'What we do for our countries,* he said 
sadly, holding out a frail hand. Nahas Pasha grasped it ^tly, 
his own eyes filling with tears. The manager left the room closing 
The door softly hchhtd him, 

He went back to the terrace. The police had dispersed the 
crowd and, as far as the gxiests were concerned, everything was 
back to normal—but not for the manager. Each lime a political 
leader arrived lie seemed to bring a larger entourage than the last 
one, and these extra people had to be dovetailed into the hotel as 
well as special police officers and policemen- The officeis he fined 
in with the gutsis, the men with the staff and in some extraordi¬ 
nary way they all blended into the life of Shepheard’s- 

One of the VIP gacsis the manner enjoyed welcoming more 
than any other was Count Folke Bemadotte, a member of the 
Swedish Royal family. The Count stayed at Shepheaid’s when 
pa ss ing through Cairo on his many missions as the United Nations 
mediator between tlie Jews and the Arabs in Palestine. Both men 
were keenly interested in boy scouts and bad many discussons 
about the movement. The manager revered the Count as a truly 
great man and was delighted to see his tall, slender figure enter 
the hotel, One afternoon the manager came out on the terrace for 
a moment and noticed the Count seated with friends at one of the 
small tables. There was a shattering crash from inside the hotel 
that startled everyone except the Count. He looked up and caught 
the manager’s eye. The manager was never to forget the expres¬ 
sion. It was as if Bemadone bad knowledge of his sudden death 
which was to take place a few days lata. He looked at the 
manager with such compassion and understanding that for a few 
seconds their eyes wae locked and the latter felt a great sadness 
well up within him. The expression flitted from the Count’s face, 
but look chat had passed between them remained in the 
manager’s mind. The following day he bade the Count good-bye, 
and with a joke on his life, Count Bemadotte went down the ter¬ 
race steps for the last time. 
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A week later he was driving in a convoy of three cars in Jeru¬ 
salem when the road was suddenly blocked by a Jewish jeep. A 
man got out and came up to the car in which the Count was 
seated. Members of the convoy thought the stranger wished to see 
their special passes. The man thrust an automatic gun through the 
open window and shot Bemadotte at point-blank range. Six bul¬ 
lets entered his body—one straight through the heart. 

Shepheard’s manager heard of the brutal assassination with a 
sense of great personal loss. It seemed impossible that such a 
devoted humanitarian as the Count, who devoted all his time and 
enei^ to the cause of peace, should meet such a violent end. 
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Black Saturday 

The 16 th January 195ft became known aa ‘Black Saturday' in 
Cairo. It was the day Shepheard’s Hotel was razed to the gr«md. 
It began as any other day at that time of year; the sun was bright 
and the kites sailed in aides in the cloudless sky calliiig with shrill, 
melancholy cries, the street pedlajs arranged their wares on nays 
with consummate and the air hoatii^ through the half- 
opened windows of Shepheard‘5 was fresh aM invigorating as 
the guests sipped their eaiiy morning tea. 

Walter Bosshard, Swiss correspondent of the Neue Zxacker 
Ztiiung, was having breakfast with Arch Steele of the Nsw Y<nk 
Hsrdd Tribune in the Moorish Hall, from which they had a view 
of the terrace. Below the steps a demonstration was marching by 
shouting and-British slogans. It was led by young men wearing 
armbands. 

After breakfast the two correspondenu went to see Ham Meyer 
to ask what all the noise was about. Hans told them there ap¬ 
peared to be many demonstradoos going on in the dCy and 
advised them not to go out until they were over, so the two men 
decided to return to their rooms and write or read until midday. 
Shortly after twelve o’clock Bosshard went to Steele’s room to 
return some books he bad borrowed; then, in company with Mrs. 
Steele, the two correspondents went downstairs. As they walked 
towards the tenace, Meyer approached them and once again 
warned them not to go out. He looked very worried. ‘The Cabaret 
Bardia is burning,’ he said, ‘and a mob is throwing all the furni¬ 
ture through the windows onto a fire in Opera Square.* 

The Steeles and Bosshard walked out of the front door and from 
the terrace could see great clouds of smoke rising Into the blue 
aky. It seemed there were many fires blaring. 

*55 
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There were no policemen about but traffic appeared to be 
running normally. Voices could be heard yelling in the distance. 
When asked what they were shmiling Meyer replied in a low 
vcftce, ‘Giveus guns! Givens guns!' 

Strangers started infiltrating into the hotel, but, as Jantiary was 
the busy season wlien many people wlio did not live at Shepheard’s 
dropped in for tcji or coffee on the terrace nobody took any notice. 
Saftagis continued to wait on the laliles, dicy went imired to 
demonstrations of the same kind in the pitst and kn<'w this one 
would be brought under control; but tlicre was an uncanny, elec¬ 
tric undertone of intrigue in the air. 

The hotel stall earned on as usual with tlicir duties tlirougli the 
morning, and guests collected in the dining-room and went to 
thdr customary tables at lunch-time. Towards the end of the 
meal, Farrari, the head waiter, came over to Bowhard's table and 
medoned him to follow. Boashard left his seat and was led into the 
service room. Farrari regarded him anxiously. ‘The Parisiana 
Restaurant is burning,’ he said as he opened tlic window. Bossltard 
looked out but could see nothing but a welling cloud of tiiick 
smoke through which he could hear voices shouting. He walked 
back to the dining-room and told tlic Steeles what he had seen. 
As they were talking together Geoi^e Scdgwich of the New York 
Times came in. He looked white and serious. He had left the hotel 
very early in the morning and had been an unwiFmg witness to 
the storming of Groppl’s, the famous Swiss rcstaunint. He and an 
Egyptian colleague had gone in for coffee and sat down at a table 
when young students rushed In and had begun to break the place 
up. China and anything that came to liand was thrown through 
the large plate^fass windows. A youth grabbed Sedgwich’s aim 
and shouted, ‘Englishman, down witli him!’ Before Sedgwich 
could say anything his companion stood up and shouted. ‘He is 
American—leave him alone.' Sedgwich’s attacker hesitated, then 
dragged Sedgwich’s coat ol 7 to see if the label read ^Made in 
England! Luckily the jacket had been tailored in Athens, The 
assailant was overcome with indedsion, then left to join the other 
hool^ans in their destruction. Sedgwich felt It was politic to leave 
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and was led by his companion through a maze of narrow sffceis 
back to Shepheard’s. 

After luncheon the correspondents went up onto the flat roof 
of Shepheard's- The spectacle that met their eyes was reminiscent 
of the war. The section near the St. James restaurant was in 
flaming ruins. The streets were crowded with a shouting mob. 
Youths were trying to dismantle a flagpole but, finding it impos¬ 
sible, Joined a mfldc that stormed the Diana cinema, Seats were 
tlirowij out of the windows and piled on a bonfire in the street, 

A fire-engine charged onto the scene and the firemen got to 
work, but the pressure of water from the hoses,was too low to 
make any difference. After a few moments it packed up and drove 
along Ibrahim Pasha Street. 

Mr. Churchill of Thomas Cook’s watched the firoengine 
coming from the direction of Shepheard’s through the shuttered 
windows of his bedroom in the near-by Victoria Palace. 

He had gone to his office near Shepheard’s Hotel that morning 
as usual. When the demonstratom marched past the great plate 
windows of Thomas Cook’s, he bad sensed it was no ordinary 
demonstration, Uneasiness, like a cloud, hui^ over everything. 
When lunch-time came be made doubly sure the doors were 
locked and made his way to the Victoria Hotel, where he was a 
resident. He felt unusually depressed as he walked homeward and 
thought he would forgo his drink In the bar before lunch. When 
he arrived at the hotel he went straight into the dining-room. 

After hb meal he strolled into the lobby. An Egyptian! ac^^uain- 
tance came up to him and said quiedy: ‘I dunk it would be best 
to remain in your room undl this business is over.’ He decided to 
take this advice. 

He went to his bedroom on the second floor from where, con¬ 
cealed by the French shutters, be could see the pavement in front 
of the hotel, though not the actual entrance. He noticed a lad in 
his teens holding aloft what was without doubt the hotel register; 
this he tore in half and set alight on the pavement. Crazed youths 
appeared from the general direcdon of the front door and added 
the hotel radio, chairs sofas. The fire sprang up as the dnder- 
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dry wood caught. It was at this moment that ChurchUl saw the 
fire-engine coming from the direction of Shcpheard’s Hold. It 
did not stop. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes when the youths added the 
hotel’s fine Pereian carpets to the bonfire. They were the pride of 
the hotel. A former manager had spent many ycare collecting 
them, not in so grandiose a fashion as Charles B^iehlcr, hut with 
the some love and discernment. The carpets of tlie Middle East 
are as individual as paintings and, like paintings, they respond to 
good lighting. At the Victoria the back of each mg wm labelled 
with the number of the room to which it belonged, $0 that each 
was placed where the light enhanced the fine designs and colour¬ 
ing. 

Churchill was so busy grieving over the burning of the Persian 
carpets that it was some time before he noticed that mattresses 
were being added to the fire. The hooligans were upstairs, throw¬ 
ing beddii^ out of the windows. He wondered what to do, If, by 
a miracle, things were brought under control, there would be 
plenty of fire-fightu^ to be done so be removed his coat and put 
on an old sports jacket. 

There was shouting in the corridor. He went into his private 
bathroom, dragged a chair over to the door and climbed onto it 
to look out of the fanlight above. He caught a glimpse of demon¬ 
strators at the far end of the passage and decided to make a dash 
for the roof. He looked round his bedroom for a suitable weapon, 
then thought it might make him conspicuous so abandoned the 
idea. 

He slowly opened the door and stepped quietly into the corridor, 
locked the door behind him, put the key in his pocket and ran 
down the hall towards the staircase leading to the roof. He passed 
the open doois of rooms in which rioters were p ulling out drawers 
and throwing things about, but they were so engrossed in destruo* 
tion they failed to notice him. 

He reached the staircase and looked up strait into the eyes of 
a man brandishing a large stick. Churchill swung to one side and 
under the staircase. The man flung himself down the steps and 
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Churchill thought his thumping heart would betray him, but his 
opponent tore down the corridor. Churchill emerged, ran up the 
stairs and reached the roof without further incident. 

The sight that met his g;a2e was a ghastly one. Everything 
seemed to be on hre. The only thing to do was to get out of the 
district—but how? 

He retraced his steps down to the corridor and saw the ball- 
porter leading two German tourists—whom be had met Che nigh t 
before—towards the main staircase. He leant against the wall, 
closed his eyes, and wondered for a split second what to do. He 
decided to follow the Germans. He threw his shoulders back and 
walked briskly behind them. They did not turn round, but the 
bail-porter, who knew him well, caught a glimpse of him out of 
the comer of his eye. The porter came to the top of the staircase, 
paused, and began going down, f ollowed by the two Germaru and 
Churchill brii^ing up the rear. The porter said loudly in Arabic 
chat the three men following him were German and must be 
allowed to pass. They went slowly do^vn the staircase. 

Once in the lobby, Churchill walked out of the front door and 
climbed over the terrace into Ibrahim Pasha Street. From the 
pavement the heat of the fire was terrific; sparks were flying in all 
directions and the smoke was making people cough. He was sur* 
prised to find that the crowd was not hostile. Many people ap¬ 
peared to be merely spectators. By this time he had dropped 
behind the Germans who went over to a taxi-rank opposite the 
Luna Park Hotel. They got into a taxi and drove off. 

No one took any notice of Churchill. His hair was untidy, he 
was still wearing his old jacket and he was covered with soot and 
perspiration. He decided to go to Thomas Cook’s office building 
and let m, then walk out by the back entrance and into 

Shepheard’s. Sbepheard’s would be safe. 

He began walking in the right general direcrion but the press 
of people was so great that it was difficult to keep going. Wbeo, 
after what seemed an intenninable time, he reached the vidnicy 
of Shepheard's, he saw with despair that havoc was being wrought 
there too. It was no use going farther. Luck was with him because 
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at that moment he saw a taxi. He ran over to it. The driver looked 
at him closdy> then beckoned him to get m. 

'Heliopolis Palace Hotel!' Churchill said. The taxi-driver 
nodded. Completely exhausted, Churchill sank back in the leather 
seat as the taxi drove off. 

In the meantime everyone at Shqjheard’s was very woiricd. 

The fire-engine Churchill had glimpsed tlirough liis bedroom 
shutters had been seen a few minutes curlier by Walter 13 o»liard 
and the Steeles from Shcplieard's roof. Like Churchill, tlicy liad 
tried to pin-point the fires, but, even by plotting them in relation 
to known landmarks, it was impossible to do so for the black 
smoke made it difficuli to see wbaC was burning and what was not. 

Ceitaioly, the Parisiana was gone, that famous eating-place 
whose speciality had been kebab garnished with chopped parsley 
and sour cream sauce—-where the gourmet used to select his own 
piece of meat and then watch it sizzling over glowing charcoal, 
while the Greek chef turned it deftly now and then at exactly the 
right second. The Bardia was no more. With its all-Arabic variety 
shows so beloved by generations of Cairenes and so enjoyed by 
visitors, it would be irreplaceable. 

There was some shootit^ in the vicinity of the hotel and the 
asphalt roof was getting imcomlortably hot. The correspondents 
decided to go down and they made their way to Bosshard’s room, 
They went out onto his balcony and watched silently as rioters 
demolished the show windows, the doors and shutters of the build¬ 
ings on the opposite side of the street. Suddenly Mis. Steele said, 
‘It seems to me I can hear glass breaking below us.* Someone 
screamed doge to the balcony. Arch Steele hurried through Bcea- 
hard’s room, pulled the door open and stood back quickly as thick, 
black smoke poured in. ‘Esther/ he called to his wife, ‘the hotel is 
on fire! Gome quickly this way,* Walter Bosshard hurriedly 
gathered what wag nearest to hand, his typewriter, brief<ase, two 
shirts and an old raincoat, and dutching these under his arms 
as best be could, he followed the Stedes into the passage. As be 
dosed the door to his room he turned the old-fashioned bras key 
in the lock and put it in his pocket. It now hangs in a gih frame 
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on his drawing-room waJl in Switzerland as a last memento of the 
old Shepheard’s Hotel. 

The lights were no longer burning in the corridors and from 
the far end of the dark hall they heard a woman's voice wallings 
‘The staircase is on fire, how can I get downstairs?’ Bosshard cried 
out reassuringly that there must be a way through the service exit, 
and he groped towards it in the dark, when the woman had 
joined them. Pressing his handkerchief over his mouth against the 
smoke he led the way down and the little party found them¬ 
selves in the garden. When theu* eyes had become accustomed to 
the light they saw a number of hotel staff hovering about uncer¬ 
tainly, and a small crowd of guests who had gathered under some 
sheltering trees. Very few had any lu^agc with tlicm. Steele and 
his wife could not return to fetch thdr things from their bedroom 
on the second floor for it was now ablaze. They learnt that a fire 
had already been put out in the garden. 

The guests were telling each other what had happened. Petiol- 
soaked rags and a grenade had been thrown into the lobby to set 
it alight but the flames bad been stamped out The maoagemezLt 
bad moved guests from rooms facing the streets In case other fire¬ 
brands were thrown in. All the shutters were closed. The electricity 
had failed and the people who had gathered in the Moorish Hall 
had had to grope their way out into the garden. 

In the Long Bar nothing had changed--4ave that Joe was 
handing out stiff drinks free. He was doing this as imperturbably 
as the bead barman had done on the roof of the Overseas Club in 
London during the blitz. 

The management, as befitted Sbepheard's, behaved as if there 
was no actual danger. Guests were advised to remain near exits 
and to keep calm. Police headquarters were asked for assistance 
three tirni-q between noon and three o’clock—but none came. 

Maids and telephone operators were told to make sure no one 
remained in the bedrooms. The servants who were not seeing to the 
wants of guests kept together in quiet groups, or hid in the pantries. 
There were bloodcurdling yells from a lift-boy when his elevator 
stuck between two floors, but the mechanism soon righted itself. 
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An Egyptian at Shepheard’s had been working in one of 
the city ofhccs most of the mominf and, like so many others, 
thinking the excited crowds in the streets were only part of a 
demonstration which would soon be rounded up, returned calmly 
to the hotel just after midday to wash and pack. Having done this 
in his bedroom, which overlooked the g:arden5, he thought he 
would go somewhere quiet for lunch as there seemed to be an 
luinecesary din round the hotel. 

He returned after a good meal at about 2.30 p.m. and found 
the crowd getting ugly and the front door and terrace clo«d. 
However, he managed to get into the hotel. It was dark indde and 
he discovered the lifts were no longer working. He started to walk 
upstairs with the intention of collecting his luggage to go to the 
station return to Alexandria where he lived. There was a 
strong smell of burning and, as he rounded a comer in the stair¬ 
case, he came upon men with lighted pieces of cotton-waste trying 
to set fire to carpets and curtains. He judged the situation waa 
getting out of hand and quickly decided to forget his luggage and 
rushed downstairs to telephone the police. He made his way to¬ 
wards the telephones in the dark, thankful he knew the hotel so 
v/ell, but his heart sank when he found the lines were out of order 
and he could get no reply. His eyes had grown accustomed to the 
obscurity and he made his way to a service door which led into 
the garden, He saw some other hotel guests there and walked over 
towards Suzie Solidore, the French actress, whom he knew weU. 
Before he spoke to her something made him bok upwards and 
high above, dimbing out of one of the second story windows, he 
espied another frierul gingerly beginning to lower himself down 
by the aid of some white sheets knotted together, Everyone in the 
garden was silent as the man continued his dangerous descent. 
Even as they watched, flames leapt out of the window and licked 
at the top sheet. It soon caught alight and before the man reached 
the ground it broke so that be fell. The Egyptian ran forward to 
help him to his feet. The man had wrenched his back but ap¬ 
peared to have no bones broken. 

Leaving his friend in good hands, the Egyptian tried to get out 
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by the back gate of the g:arden. He managed to persuade the Boab 
to open it for him and hastiJy putting on hh ftz, he found him«lf 
near what had been the St. James, but was now a smokii^ ruin. 
By this time the other surrounding buildings* as well as the hotel, 
were on fire but he mingled with the crowd and after some nerve- 
racking hours managed to make his way to the station. 

In the meantime Cairo was adame. Gro^ars were being used 
to smash in windows. The Chrysler showroom was in ruins, both 
Groppi’s caf£s were a shambles. It seemed at cote tune chat the 
National Hotel would suffer the same fate, but when the riotem 
gathered before the entrance and began stoning the windows, an 
Egyptian Army officer came out of the hotel and, holding a small 
copy oi tJic Koran high above his head assured the mob that there 
were no Europeans in the buildup. The aowd gradually dis¬ 
persed. This young man risked his own life and saved many. 

Back at Shepheard's more and more guests were gathering ic 
the garden. 

Alfred von Spragen of Radio Hilversum was making a tape- 
recording in his bedroom about the rioting, when he suddenly 
noticed smoke seeping under the door. He dashed out into the 
conidor and ran quickly down the service stairs to the garden. 

The guest piima donna of the Italian Opera Company, who 
had been in Cairo for some days, was awakened from her after- 
lunch siesta by billowing smoke. She hurriedly pulled on a fur 
coat over her nfgligd, grabbed her jewel-case and ran down to the 
garden in her bedroom slippers. After about ten minute she gave 
such a piercing yell that people near her thought she had been 
shot. ‘My jewels I' she screamed, ‘my jewels) * Instead of bringing 
down her jewel-case she bad brought a 1 arg;e boa of Kleenex. 

A young American couple standing near Walter Bossbard were 
very quiet. Large tears rolled down the face of the pretty wife. ‘A 
girl from Texas never cries in public,* her husband said to her 
softly. She looked at him. ‘You are right/ she replied in a small 
voice, ‘for a moment I forgot my birthplace, but I can*t help 
thinking of all the beautiful clothes you bought for me which 
1 shall never wear again.’ 
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An Englishman, Warwick Ronald had just reached the garden 
in safety. He had been up very early that morning, done buancas 
in the city and, feeling tired after a late lunch had determined to 
take a nap despite the uproar. He went upstairs to his room, un¬ 
dressed and lay down. Loud and savage cries woke him. He 
glanced at his wrist-watch and saw it was three o’clock. He got up, 
dr^ed and looked out of the window. Men were smaslnng up the 
grill room and throwing out the musical instruments and clmnks of 
the grand piano. It sounded as if the whole of Shepheard’s was 
being bmken up. Smoke was pouring from tjie grill room and he 
thought, ‘Oh, hell! iliey are going to bum down Shepheard’s.* He 
picked up hi money, air-travel tickets and health certificates, 
cigarettes and a book. Curiously enough, like many of the other 
guests, he felt no particular urgency. He carefully shut the window 
to keep the smoke out, walked out of his bedroom, locked the door 
and went down the long corridor. It was pitch dark and full of 
smoke. He made his way to a staircase but found it so hot he had to 
turn back, No one seemed to be about. He tried to open every door 
he passed but they were all locked. He coxdd see nothing, the smoke 
was choking him and his eyes were smarting. He came upon an 
air-vent, but it seemed to lead nowhere so he walked on down the 
corridor. He found an unlocked door, went through and discovered 
himself in a chambermaid’s pantry with a window and hand-basin. 

He got out of the window onto a small ledge and looked down; 
there was a drop of some twelve feet onto wire-netting protecting 
a skylight. No escape that way. He re<ntered the pantry, soaked 
his handkerchief under the tap and put it over his mouth. He 
slowly opened the door, the smoke was thicker but he forced his 
way into the corridor again. Flames were actually licking the walls 
and, for the first time, Warwick Ronald felt a sensation of fear. 
He looked first up the corridor then down, but could see nothing 
through the smoke. He decided to walk down the passage and 
guided himself with one foot on the carpet and the other against 
the wall. He seemed to be getting nowhere. He tried to break 
through some of the doors but to no avail. He came upon another 
air-vent, sat down and pondved what to do. 
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He decided to explore the air-vent, hoping it was not the one 
he had tried before. He clambered into it but it led nowhere. He 
went back to the chambermaid’s pantry, peered out of the win¬ 
dow ^ain and noticed for the first time a thin gaspipc running 
along the outside wall to a roof four or five yards away. Praying 
die pipe would not break and precipitate him into a hole some 
sKty feet below, Warwick slowly lowered himself out of the win¬ 
dow, grasped the gaspipe and went along it hand-over-hand, 
swinging his body from aide to side. Miraculously, it held. He 
managed to hoist his legs onto the roof and gradually pulled him¬ 
self up, He w.is black with soot and drenched with perspiration, 
He wandered cautiously over the roof, looking for a way down, 
and finally spied some steel rungs clamped to a wall leadii^ down 
to the g:ardcn- When he had reached the ground, he sat on some 
dirty steps, unconscious of everyone around him, lit a dgarctie 
and opened his book. He went on reading undl be felt the strain 
of physical effort leave him. 

Shepheard’s on that momentous day seemed full of newspaper 
correspondents. Donald Robinson, of the Readei^s Digest, and 
his wife escaped from their room by the aid of someone who 
placed a ladder outside their window so that they could climb 
down. Ernie Hih of the Chicago News, was there with bis wife 
and they were led to safety by an Egyptian film star, raven-haired 
May Medwar. She led them through a «de entrance out of the 
garden and, talking Arabic loudly all the time, took Mrs. Hill by 
the arm. With Hill bringing up the rear, she made her way slo^^y 
through the excited mob undl they found a garage where they 
managed to hire a car. 

An attempt was made to organize the Arab staff at Shepheard’s 
into a living wall to protect the main entrances, but rioters broke 
through into the burning building. 

The hotel was now becoming a raging inferno; pictures, tapes¬ 
tries and irreplaceable carpets were being consumed and the heat 
was intense, yet youths were still pushing flaming torches through 
the ground-fiooi windows to set the curtains al^ht and the 
wanton destruction continued. 
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It was between three and four o’clock in the afternoon. Flames 
were leapii^ twenty feet into the air. The falling beams and 
burning debris made the garden scarcely tenable, yet it seemed 
more dangen^us to mingle with the frandc crowd outside. Relief 
came at four o’clock- Police officera arrived in two care to drive 
the guests to a police station out of harm’s way- A ferry service was 
run between Shepheaid’s garden and the police station through 
burning streets. Police guards stood on the running-boards with 
pistols at the ready. There were no incidents- 

As soon as the last guest had reached safety, he and his fellows 
were joined by police clerks, who helped them make out lists of 
missing lu^agc and the names of those who had left Shepheard’s 
by other means. Many had only the clothes they were wearing. 
Three American missionaries had been lucky. They had arrived 
Just before the trouble began and had not been separated from 
their belongings. 

Through the open door of their room in the prison Shepheard’s 
guests saw many looters being brought in under arrest. Time went 
by slowly. When night came, rioters formed a cordon outside the 
buildh^ yelled for the freedom of those in custody. By eight 
o’clock shoodng began in the streets. One troop of soldiers was 
broken up by rioters, but more poured into the oty and gradually 
an uneasy quiet fell over Cairo. 

Meanwhile many of the newspaper correspondents noticed that 
von Spragen, the Dutch radio commentator, was missing. He had 
spotted a caravan of cars makii^ for the airport and had asked for 
a lift-^ he told Waiter Bosshard some time later—hoping to get 
a written dispatch off to Radio Hilversum. Luck was with him for 
he managed to contact a K.L.M. pilot who had just touched 
down at the audleJd from India, and be Nvillingly took the dispatch 
back to Holland when he left a few minutes later. 

At ten o’clock a police chief arrived at the police station and 
said that the * west end ’ of Cairo was free of marauders and a fleet 
of care was waiting to transport Shepheard’s guests to the Heliopo¬ 
lis Palace Hotel. 

Once agai" a ferry service began, but a far less frightening one 
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than that of a few houts before. Gangs were still roamlag the 
streets, pillagiDg and smashing windows, but the violence of 
the mob had spent itself. A ftw young hooligans tried to board the 
cars but were scattered by the speed 0/ the drivers. So fast was the 
drivii^ that, almost before they knew it, Sbephcard’s gu^ts were 
being decanted at their destination. 

Many people who had fled from Shepheard’s earlier were in the 
foyer and there were scenes of Joyous reunion. Mr. Churchill from 
the Victoria Hotel, after what seemed to him the longest day of 
his life, arrived at the same moment as Mr. Foeister, the manager 
of Shepheard’s. The latter, like the captain of a sinking ship, bad 
done all that was humanly possible for the welfare of his guests 
through the nerve-racking hours. His face was pale and drawn. 
An anxious friend came up to him. ‘I’ll get you a drink,’ be 
said solicitously and modoned hirn to sit down. For the first time 
during that long, dreadful day Mr. Foerster sat down. Churchill 
had also met an acquaintance who bad gone to get him a drinL 
Both Foersteris and Churchill’s frieods arrived back from the bar 
simultaneotisly. Too exhausted to speak, the eyes of the weary 
men met and they drank a silent toast to each other. 

The Swiss manager of the Heliopolis, Milo Niederhauser, made 
everyone welcome and then took his fellow'countryman, Walter 
Bosshard, off to his private flat wherein comfortable surroundings, 
Bosshard was handed the meet welcome whisky and soda he had 
ever tasted in his life. 

The following morning, Bosshard, Sedgwich and Steele took a 
walk through the ruins of the city. Smouldering rubble, wrecked 
cars, mounds of glass and charred fumirure bore silent witness to 
the violence of the day before. 

Shepheard’s Hotel, Egypt’s meet venerable guest-house, was a 
ghcetly shell. Two bodies were found in the ruins; one of a woman 
who must have lost her senses and locked herself in her room. 
Balconies, beams and walls hung at crazy angles; strips of crinisoQ 
carpet lay like open woxinds among the wreckage. The dining¬ 
room, where Farrari had waited on guests only the day before, 
was no more. Sunlight caused the outdoor ballroom’s marble floor 
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to through a networit of broken branches and faJlen trees. 
One of the Sakkara sphinxes^ which had lasted through thousands 
of years, still survived beside the partially gutted entrance. In the 
lintel above the doorway the three lotus blossoms, the emblem of 
Shepheard’s Hotel, and the words ‘Quis aquam Nili bibit serum 
bibet’ still sliowed for all to read. 

Much was lost that could never be replaced. The aulogruphed 
photographs in the manager’s ofltcc of such people sis Dj'. Bcne 5 , 
Count Bemadotte and General Smuts, and the portraits and paint¬ 
ings inthehaU would never be seen again. I'hc Chubb safe Imd sur¬ 
vived the fire and the Golden Books were still insklo. Orders were 
given that under no circumstances was the safe to be opened till it 
had cooled down. Although intact, it was still white-hot. Unfortu¬ 
nately either the order was misunderstood, or guests were impa- 
denc to claim their jewellery, and the safe was opened while it was 
still too hot to touch with bare hands. The individual steel boxes 
and the JcweUa7 they contained remained unliarmcd, but the 
sudden inrush of air kindled the Golden Books and turned them to 
ashes before they could be taken out. The same fate overtook 
much of the paper money in the Chubb safes at Thomas Cook’s. 
They were opened too quickly and loose papers and documents 
were instantly ^^nited. Although partly burned, rolls of paper 
money*—some consisting of ,(^50 and ^£100 notes—were saved. 
Later the Egypdan Government replaced fragmentary notes, the 
numbers of which were discernible. 

Anxiety over outbreaks of fire remained for some time after the 
holocaust. Debris cai^ht alight in the ruins of Thomas Cook’s 
when it was being raked over as long as ten days later. 

Cairo presented a sorry sight. The building in the area sur¬ 
rounded by streets Emad el Dine, Fuad el Awal, Kantaret el 
Dekka and Ibrahim Pasha, which tourists knew so well, were com¬ 
pletely demolished. They included Shepheard’s, Thomas Cook’s, 
Victoria Hotel, John Jones, Cicurel, Greco’s, Tabarin Cabaret, 
Diana and Metropole dnemas, all the brasserie in Elfi Bey Street 
and the large tourist offices facing the Ezbekieh Gardens. 

The Turf Club still stood but inside it was just a 
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blackened njin where many people had lost their live. On Black 
Saturday iKc and death almost depended on the turn of a coin. 
Mr. Mitchell, a university professor, went to the Turf Qub in 
the morning from the Bab-el*Luk quancr where he had been 
teaching at the lyeic. He met Charles Jones of the British Council 
in the club, wJio asked him if it was safe to walk in the street. 
Mitchell rcpliccl that he had seen nothing to worry about, but Mr. 
Jones was apprehmsivc and remained in the club, where he later 
died in tltc fl-unes. Mr- Mkchell had a drink and then walked 
back to his flat ttnsaithcd. 

The Canadian Trade Commissioner, Mr. Boyer, Icet his life in 
the same way. A junior member of the Canadian staff was going 
to join him for lunch at the Turf Club, but on his way by car, he 
was waved to a halt by an Egyptian acquaintance who got in 
beside him and su^ested he should follow his directions through 
some narrow back streets. The Egyptian then told him that much 
of Cairo was in flames and it would be best to return to his flat, 
cancel his luncheon by telephone and wait Indoors until the rioting 
had subsided. Fortunately the young man did this and lived to tell 
the tale. 

Many Egyptians saved British lives during the conflagration, 
One doorman bid a wounded Englishman in his wooden kicek and, 
when the victim fainted from loss of blood, carried him to a hos- 
pital. Numerous others tried to stop the rioting, One thing seemed 
certain, Whoever the instigatora of Black Saturday were, they 
gave orders to let everybody g;et away unhurt and not to take life 
but to burn everything as thoroughly as possible. Yet, however 
strict such Instructioias may be, when the fury of a mob is un¬ 
leashed anything can happen. 

Some months later John Gunter wrote In Inside Afncai^ 

Part of the glamour of Cairo vrent forever when Shepheard’s 
Hotel, with its celebrated Terrace, was burned down in the 
riots of January 1952. 
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The New Shepheard’s 

After Black Saturxiay affairs moved quickly in Egypt. King 
Farouk abdicated and Egypt became a republic. Cairo nursed her 
wounds while the rest of the country remained quiet. A bloodless 
revolution had taken place. The new government made repara¬ 
tions for the immediate rebuilding of the centre of Cairo, and 
almost overnight, it seemed, the work started. 

People who had known the city of old, hesitated before return¬ 
ing, but when they did they discovered to th«r relief that the 
new buildups were exact replicas of the old. Cairo had not 
changed. 

Groppi’s bad the same apricot-colour marble walls, the same 
marble floors, the same black, wrought-iron chandeliere—even 
the same marble-topped Ublce with apricot linen cloths. In the 
entrance hall the delidoua cakes and petUs fours reappeared, the 
jars of ging er, roseleaf jam and delectable chocolates. 

Shops xt)8e over their own ashm, the dnemas likewise. There 
was one great difference—the large bare site where Shepheard’s 
bad stood was now an enonnous car-park. Only KIdber’s tree 
remained. The manager, charming and impeccably mannered 
Antoine Foerster, took over the management of Reid's Hotel in 
Madeira and Marrot, Shepheard’s famed ‘Chef de Brigade’ 
went with him. Marrot had succeeded Martin when the latter had 
fallen incurably ill and committed suicide. Marrot had loved Shep¬ 
heard’s and drove a bard bargain at Reid’s where, as well as an 
astronomical salary, he demanded a villa for his family and three 
months’ vacation a year- 

Cairo was not Cairo without Shepheard’s—but Shepheard’s 
was to rise again like the phoenix who, when she is consumed by 
fire, is reborn in a different place with more brilliant plumage, 

9X0 
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Shepheard’s was to reappear on a new site and was to be more 
grandiose than ever before. The most fashionable part of Cairo 
had moved towards the Nile, so after much deliberation it was 
decided to build the new hotel on the cast bank next to the 
Semiramis Hotel. 

Plans were made, blueprints drawn, ideas thrashed out, for the 
hotel had to be worthy of its past Nearly two years of plannii^ 
was to follow before the foundation-stone was laid, for the modern 
Sliephcard’s tvas to be completely air-conditioned and was to 
soar nine stories high, There were to be thirty rooms on eacli floor. 
Every room was to have a private bathroom with hot, cold and 
iced water. Telephones were to be installed in the bedrooms to¬ 
gether with radio, television and record-playing facilities. There 
was to be a palatial entrance hall, an open-air terrace, lounges, 
a bar, a night*club in the basement and a roof garden with a 
restaurant giving a view over the Nile and out to the pyramidla, 
Shepheard’s was to have its own special individuality and could 
not reappear overnight. The planning bad to be passed by Mon¬ 
sieur Paul Delacave, managiDg director of the Egyptian Hotels 
Limited, His immediate collaborators were Monsieur Joe Renson,* 
the new manner, who was also manager of the Semiramis, and 
Monsieur Gcozge Moens. The old style of Shepheard’s, so dear to 
the heaits of travellers from ah comers of the globe, was to be 
wedded to the latest innovations. The architecture anH d 4 c 9 T was 
to rem^ Arabic in character. An Egyptian architect £Iie 
Gbagoury, who studied art at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
planned the building and collaborated with Piem Vincent, a 
Frenchman, over the interior decorating, 

In July 1957 the new Shepheard’s, costing over one million 
pounds, was opened, and the Egyptian Government issued a 
special stamp to mark the occasion. The hotel stands, a gleaming 
blue and white buildup, on the splendid wide comiche near the 
Kasr El Nil Bridge, a few steps from the British, American and 
Canadian Embassies. 

As in Charles Baehleris day, expense has not been spared in 
^ Mr. Re&Ma is now snd Mr, M. J. Honiajtd, General Manage. 
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obtainiDg the best of evcrytJiii^. Each bedroom cost some £4,500 
and the new hotel can offer the acme of luxury and comfort to its 
guests. 

Two Englishmen were present at the historic opening and 
appropriately enough they were Mr. Stanley Adams, and Mr. 
Arthur Turner, the chairman and the assistant general manager of 
Thomas Cook’s, the company that added so much to the fanic and 
development of Uit old hotel. 

There is more than a hint of the great mosque of Ibn Tulun 
in the new hotel with its sucossive rise in Usveh, the beautiful 
arcade with their blue and gold mosaics, the way the individual 
balconies soar upward and draw the eye to the cornice crowning 
the top of the building. 

As before, $hepheard*s is a mixture of the exotic and of luxury. 
Each floor has moving staircases as well as elevatore and the lug¬ 
gage lifts can take up to a too in weight. The wine cellars arc deep 
and cool, the spadous kitchens boast the latest in cooking equip¬ 
ment. The new cocktail lounge with its soft, leather upholstery, 
colourful murals and subdued light has already been christened 
‘The Bar of a Thousand Drinks’! The high window-grills are of 
delicate stonework tracery superimposed against the sky so that 
light pours in by day. At n^ht they are iUumioated from outside. 
The Grand Hall is hung with great bronze chandeliers and strewn 
with lavishly thick Persian rugs; like the Moorish Hall of old, 
there are shadowy niches where people can dally. 

The commercial side is not forgotten; travel agencies, airline 
ofScea, flower shops, beauty salons are on the ground floor and 
anything that can be bought in an American hotel lobby,* from 
boob to furniture, can be obtained at Shepheard's. Despite 
modernity, there is an aura of the Eastern sukh and the atm> 
spjhcre of * treasure trove' created by Mansour long ago invades 
the new jewellery shop and hovers over the antiques, the gems and 
tbe beautifully carved alabaster ornaments. 

Many changes have taken place in Cairo since the old Shep- 
heaid^s went and the new Shepheard’s was bom. The dragoman, 
$0 familiar to visitors of tbe p>ast, has been joined by a new cate- 
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gory of guides—the Tourist Police. These men are unlike any 
other police in the world. MuldlinguaJ, they can cope with any 
crisis a viator may have. They iron out diflicultics about visas, 
passports, transport and exchange of money. They know where to 
go, what to do, what to see and, in the twinkling of an eye, can 
make arrangements for anything from flying to Luxor to camel¬ 
riding in the desert. They will meet trains, aircraft or ships so that 
the tourist, especially one who travels alone, has the way smoothed 
before him. The centre of their aedvities is in Adly Street in Cairo, 
where a new modem building houses the headquarters of the 
Egyptian Tourist Bureau. The Tourist Bureau can also supply 
lady guides or ‘hostesses*, a group of specially trained girls who 
speak three languages fluently- Their studies include the history of 
Egypt from the time of the Pharaohs to the days of Mohammed 
Ah. Museum tours in the company of these hesMsses bring the past 
back to life for the onJookcra. Many of the magnifleent palac« 
and villas of the ex-royal family have been thrown open to the 
public as miigcums and their contents arc fabulous. 

The Salle Orientale has replaced the Scarabe in popularity. It 
was built in the precincts of Abdin Palace by ex-King Farouk for 
entertaining his privaw guests. This small night-club is just inside 
the ocbrc-cdoured walls surrounding the palace; a red-sanded 
driveway leads to its entrance, Since the abdication it is one of the 
most unusual places to dine and dance in the Middle East. Money 
was no object in its creation but no ordinary management could 
afford to replace its beautiful, extravagant furnishings. 

The visitor enteis through a richly carpeted polygonal hall i nto 
an L-shaped room of vast proportions. On the right an enonnous 
bar curves like a boomerang. The stools surrounding it are padded 
in the finest red leather. On the left side arc dining-tabl^ facing a 
sprung dancefloor, which is edged on two sides by a raised dais 
for the orchestra. Indirect iightii\g plays over a faintly blue ceiling 
studded with constellations of silver stars. 

However entrandng such places as the Salle Orientale may be, 
it is Egypt’s ancient monuments and the fascination of her past 
that will always be her main attraction to the traveller for, as 
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Lawrence himself asserted, there is more to see in Egypt in one 
year than can be found anywhere else in ten. Excavations con¬ 
tinue to bring Pharaonic wonders to light each year. 

In 1954, while a road was being built to give tourists direct 
access to the Pyramid of Cheops, rows of huge blocks were un¬ 
covered by the labourers. Each individual stone was over six feet 
thick, three feet wide and fifteen feet long. One of the blocks was 
lifted and revealed a gigantic tomb chamber in whiclx two sacred 
boats, built of the finest Lebanese timber, lay at the bottom. Each 
boat was one hundred and ^ly-two feet long. There was a large 
gap between tile boats and the surface of the tomb showing that 
grave robbers had been at work centuries before, for at the death 
of the Pharaoh, when the boats had been lowered into tlic depths, 
their decks would have been piled h%h with treasures for the 
King’s journey through the underworJd- 

In the year Doctor Mohammed Zakaria Goneim, prin¬ 
cipal officer of the Antiquities Service of the Egyptian Govern- 
mcDt, discovered a hitherto unknown pyramid of the Third 
Dynasty at Sakkara, close to the famous Step Pyramid of Djoser. 

In 1956 the tomb of the First Dynasty Queen, Her-ncit was 
excavated at Sakkara. The central tomb chamber was in two 
stories but, once again, bad been looted in antiquity. The skeleton 
of a seluki-Uke dog, who had been buried to accompany his royal 
mistrea through the underworld, was found just inside the en¬ 
trance to the tomb. Gold and comcliao jewellery and the Queen’s 
diinkh^-goblet were also unearthed. 

From near-by Memphis the enormous statue of Ramoses XI, 
hewn from a single block of granite and weighing dghty tons, has 
been brought to Cairo. In ancient times it stood at the entrance of 
a temple dedicated to Ptah, now, thousands of years later and in a 
marvellous state of pr^ervation, it stands in the square before the 
main station. When it is floodlit at n 4 [ht it resembles one of the 
Golcesi of Meznnon come to life. Like the sphinx it stares vdth 
indifference over puny man. Its face is fumed towards the new 
Sbepheaid’s. 
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